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is  Cold  store  fleet  to  house  BSE  beef 
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Lba  Buckingham 


THE  Government  Is 
planning  to  charter 
a fleet  of  refrig- 
erated ships  and 
cool-store  contain- 
ers to  provide  extra 
storage  for  the  carcasses  of 
cattle  slaughtered  In  the  at- 
tempt to  stamp  out  BSE. 

The  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries  and  Food  ad- 
mitted yesterday  that  it  has 
contacted  London-based  ship 
brokers  to  assess  availability 
and  cost  Each  ship  would 
store  up  to  20.000  carcasses 
and  it  could  cost  more  than 
£20,000  a month  to  store  just 
one  week's  culL 


The  move  to  provide  emer-  i 
gency  storage  comes  as  farm- 
ers step  up  protests  against ! 
what  they  claim  is  a policy  of 
inaction  over  mad  cow  dis- 
ease. Farmers  staged  a high 
profile  demonstration  this 
week  outside  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  conference,  and  the 
National  Farmers  Union  yes- 
terday passed  a motion  of  no 
confidence  in  Douglas  Hogg, 
the  Agriculture  Minister. 

Mr  Hogg  attempted  to  de- 
fuse the  conflict  by  promising 
at  the  conference  that  the 
Government  would  spend 
more  to  relieve  the  backlog 
created  by  the  cull  of  cattle 
more  than  30  months  old. 

Muff's  decision  to  look  at 
the  expensive  and  unconven- 


tional idea  of  off-shore  stor- 
age follows  a series  of  protests 
by  farmers  increasingly 
angry  at  having  to  pay  to  keep 
condemned  livestock. 

It  is  estimated  that  about 

22.000  cattle  are  being  slaugh- 
tered each  week  in  the  over 
30-month  scheme  j,OTMS),  but 
farmers  want  this  raised  to 

55.000  to  eliminate  the 
doomed  cattle  before  the 
hardest  winter  months  set  in, 
when  it  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  feeding  a cow  will  rise 
to  El.50  a day. 

The  farmers'  lobby  has 
pressured  the  Government  to 
provide  additional  cold  stor- 
age to  cope  with  carcasses 
which  the  rendering  industry 
is  unable  to  dispose  of. 


A government  spokes- 
woman said  conventional 
cold  storage  capacity  would 
probably  soon  be  exhausted, 
and  negotiations  were  Liking 
place  which  could  mean 
ships,  able  to  cope  with  up  to 

20,000  dead  animals,  would  be 
chartered. 

It  was  not  yet  clear  how 
many  vessels  would  have  to 
be  hired,  so  the  Government 
could  not  calculate  what  the 
likely  cost  would  be.  But  the 
cold-store  container  ships 
would  be  chartered  on  the 
open  market,  which,  accord- 
ing to  shipping  market 
sources,  could  cost  over  £6.500 
a month  each. 

Ships  full  of  yellow-dyed 
beef  would  float  in  British 
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t £>N  NE  of  the  most  en- 
I-  -1  joyable  parts  of 
being.  Prime  Min- 
ister,”. John  Major  confides  In 
. the  Spectator  today,  “is  hold- 
ing receptions  at  No.  10  or 
Cheepers/’  He  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe some  with  something 
like  schoolboy  glee. 

Mr  Major  — or  someone 
employing  his  byline  — is 
writing  the  magazine’s 
weekly  Diary. . The  result  Is 
less  obviously  Pooteresque 
than  Private  Eye’s  spoof  The 
Secret  Diary  of  John  Major, 
aged  47Vi.  Yet  some  of  it  — 
"Mr  Prodi,  the  Italian  prime 
minister,  had  flown  into  Dub- 


lin in  a very  large  plane.  I 
suggested  he  had  brought  the 
deficit  with  him"  — comes 
close  enough  to  raise  doubts 
about  the  writer.  Could  this 
too  be  pastiche?  . 

Students  of  Mr  Major  s 
prose  style,  with  its  habit  of 
taking  aweh-loved  clicM  and 
getting  it  slightly  wrong,  will 
savour  the  diary's  account  of 
a Downing  Street  thrash  for 
famous  sportsmen,  including 
the  England  goalkeeper  David 

fiaaman  Noting  that  Seaman 
spent  the  evening  surrounded 
by  “a  bevy  of  adoring  girls”, 
the  Prime  Minister  quotes 
(»ie  as  whispering:  “He’s  a 
goalkeeper,  isn't  he?  I know  a 
good  catch  he  could  net” 
There  is  poignant  distaste 


for  modern  speech -making, 
and  -the  awful,  cheating. 
gtaas  autocue  patented  by 
Ronald  Reagan”,  with  wistful 
envy  for  Gladstone,  who 
spoke  with  crowds  of  5,000  in 
the  open  air.  “The  Midlothian 
campaign.”  the  diary  says, 
“must  have  been  fun." 

The  Prime  Minister  reveals 
unreported  cabinet  divisions 
this  week  as  ministers  laid 
claim  to  a meagre  stock  of 
conference  jokes.  One  minis- 
ter, chortling  at  being  able  to 
use  on  Wednesday  a joke 
which  a colleague  was  plan- 
ning to  use  on  Thursday,  had 
to  be  told  by  the  PM  that 
chairman  Brian  Mawhinney 
had  already  appropriated  it 
for  Tuesday!  “Off  he  went,” 


ports  linked  to  land  by  mains 
electricity  supply,  until  there 
was  sufficient  capacity  in  the 
rendering  industry  to  inciner- 
ate the  meat. 

MaS  is  also  understood  to 
be  looking  at  hiring  large  con- 
tainers which  could  be  kept 
in  container  ports.  Ships  and 
containers  are  considered  to 
have  a security  advantage 
over  conventional  cold  stores 
because  they  are  seen  as  less 
vulnerable  to  protest  groups 
of  termers  and  animal  welfare 
organisations. 

Although  the  Government, 
which  estimates  that  reim- 
bursing farmers  for  slaugh- 
tered cattle  will  cost  more 
than  £2.5  billion,  would  not 
comment  on  the  availability 


of  suitable  ships,  the  daily 
shipping  newspaper,  Lloyd’s 
List,  reported  that  there  were 
plenty  of  Russian  refrigerated 
vessels  available  for  charter 
at  reasonable  rates. 

A spokesman  for  the 
National  Farmers’  Union  said 
any  attempt  to  increase  the 

availability  of  cold  storage  to 
reduce  the  backlog  of  doomed 
cattle  would  be  welcome. 

“If  the  Government  can 
raise  the  slaughter  rate  to 

55.000  a week  that  would  be 
brilliant,”  the  NFU  said.  “Our 
members  just  want  to  get  the 
backlog  out  of  the  way.  We 
cannot  adhere  to  the  Florence 
agreement  on  a selective  cull 
of  cattle  until  the  backlog  of 
over-30-month-old  cattle  is 


cleared."  The  NFU  is  also 
pressing  for  the  Government 
to  restore  the  recent  cut  in 
OTMS  compensation  from  0.9 
ecu  per  kilogram  to  1 ecu 
f£1.25). 

Tbe  Florence  meeting  of 
European  Union  states  pre- 
dicted a selective  cull  of  about 

125.000  head  of  cattle  in  an  at- 
tempt to  remove  BSE  from 
British  herds  and  lift  the 
worldwide  ban  on  exports. 

That  is  on  top  of  the  600,000 
animals  aged  more  than  30 
months  whicb  have  been 
slaughtered  in  the  five 
months  since  the  BSE-elimi- 
nation  programme  was  intro- 
duced.  The  Government 
reckons  400.000  cattle  are 
waiting  to  be  killed  In  OTMS. 


Gold  handcuffs 
deal  stuns  City 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 


ONE  of  the  most 
lavish  so-called 
“golden  hand- 
cuffs” packages  in 
the  history  of  City 
hanking  will  give  120  NatWest 
investment  bankers  the 
chance  to  earn  an  average  of 
£2  million  each,  it  emerged 
last  night. 

The  glittering  incentive 
offer,  aimed  at  buying  the 
Stas's  loyalty  for  at  least 
three  years,  is  at  the  heart  of 
yesterday’s  announcement 
that  NatWest  is  to  take  over 
specialist  financier  J.O.  Ham- 
bro  Magan.  The  deal  is  esti- 
mated at  around  £150  million. 

NatWest  pays  its  ordinary 
high  street  clerical  staff  be- 
tween £10,000  and  £13,000.  It 
has  made  redundant  20,000 
staff  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  bank  has  been  forced  to 
lock  in  key  executives  with 
promises  of  enormous  pay 
packets  because  of  competi- 
tion from  rivals. 

Such  is  tbe  shortage  of  top 
bankers  to  handle  the  current 
surge  in  International  take- 
over and  acquisition  activity, 
competition  has  driven  sala- 
ries for  the  most  senior  direc- 
tors to  well  over  £10  million  a 


year.  The  bank  has  recently 
signed  up  the  former  foreign 
secretary.  Douglas  Hurd,  as  a 
“roving  ambassador"  on 
£250,000  for  the  equivalent  of 
a two-day  working  week. 

The  chief  executive  of 
NatWest  Markets,  Martin 
Owen,  yesterday  declined  to 
spell  out  any  financial  details 
about  the  take-over,  admit- 
ting the  terms  were  “very 
sensitive".  He  said  he  was  not 
able  to  talk  publicly  about  the 
value  of  the  deal  because  of 
"confidentiality  clauses”. 

But  he  conceded  that  there 
were  “golden  handcuffs"  for 
senior  staff,  designed  to  en- 
sure that  high  fliers  remain 
in  place  after  takeover  of  the 
eight-year-old  banking 
“boutique”  which  ba6 
handled  everything  from  the 
sale  of  Fisons  to  the  £2.9 
billion  merger  of  Lord  Hol- 
lick’s  MAI  with  the  Express 
newspaper  group.  United. 

Unions  expressed  dismay  at 
the  payment  of  huge  sums  to 
select  employees  when  tens  of 
thousands  of  NatWest  staff 
faced  redundancy. 

Rory  Murphy  of  the 
NatWest  Staff  Association 
said:  "Staff  could  go  beserk. 
It’s  a question  of  morality. 
You  can’t  have  one  rule  for 
the  investment  bank  and  one 
for  the  ordinary  retail  bank”. 


Bank  prizes 


□ Deutsche  Morgan  Gren- 
fell: Maurice  Thompson  and 
Michael  Cohrs,  £7  million 
each  over  two  years 

□ Tokai  Bank:  Trader  Ka 
veh  Alamouti:  Salary  of  £2.36 
million,  down  from  nearly  £15 
million  last  year 

□ Mercury  Asset  Manage- 
ment: Highest  paid  woman  in 
the  City:  Fund  manager  Carol 
Galley,  £210.000  salary,  plus 
£500.000  bonu,S  plus  £400,000 
deferred  bonus 

D Salomon  Brothers:  Two 
media  analysts  recently 
signed  up  at  £500.000  apiece 

□ Top  of  the  shop:  George 
Soros,  *1.5  billion  last  year 


A spokeswoman  for  the 
banking  union,  Bifti,  said: 
“We  are  concerned  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  money  to  a select 
tew.  The  NatWest  is  cutting 


between  10,000  and  15,000  staff 
throughout  its  branch  net- 
work over  the  next  three 
years.  The  majority  of  these 
staff  earn  between  £10,000  and 

£15,000.” 

These  "golden  handcuff” 
terms,  have  been  given  to  the 
top  40  staff  at  J.O.  Hambro 
Magan.  As  part  of  the  merger 
terms,  a further  80  corporate 
financiers  at  NatWest  have 
had  their  contracts  rewritten 
to  give  them  similar  terms. 

Combined  with  NatWest’s 
existing  Wall  Street  opera- 
tions, the  deal  will  make  the 
bank  the  biggest  British  force 
in  mergers  and  acquisitions, 
handling  take-over  deals 
worth  more  than  £32  billion. 
The  deal  represents  a huge 
coup  for  50-year-old  George 
Magan  who  founded  J.O. 
Hambro  Magan  just  eight 
years  ago.  He  is  to  take  over 
the  chairmanship  of  the  en- 
larged investment  banking 
operation  and  is  expected  to 
get  by  ter  the  largest  deal. 

City  notebook,  page  11 


Mother  jailed  for  stopping 
violent  father  seeing  child 


Alan  Rare  director  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Muse  tun,  seen  at  the  foot  of  a cast  of  David,  by  Michelangelo,  yesterday 
thlt  retail  sales  of  museum  products  reached  £S0  million  last  year photograph:  ^ qoovvin 


1 ‘Dear  diary,  It  is  fun  being  PM! 


Mr  Major  writes,  “and  1 sat 
down  and  crossed  out  the 
same  joke  for  Friday!” 

One  line  in  particular  may 
lead  some  to  question  the 
piece's  authenticity.  At  the 
Downing  Street  reception,  tbe 
author  claims,  several  sports- 
men had  hairstyles  “which 
would  have  dazzled  the  dread- 
j locked  Rudd  Gullit”.  Gullit  is 
the  manager  and  star  per- 
former of  the  team  Mr  Major 
supports  — Chelsea.  Analysts 
were  quick  to  point  out  last 
night  that  Gullit's  first  name 
is,  in  fact  Ruud. 

Clarke  routs  the  doubters, 
page  2;  Tories  in 
Bournemouth,  page  6. 

Loader  comment,  page  8 
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Chare  Longrtgg 
and  Alex  Bellos 


A MOTHER  was  jailed  for 
six  weeks  yesterday  for 
refusing  to  comply  with  a 
court  order  allowing  her  vio- 
lent former  partner  to  have 
contact  with  their  daughter. 

Judge  William  Foulton  at 
Canterbury  crown  court 
ruled  that  it  would  be  ter 
more  harmful  for  the  child  to 
grow  up  without  a relation- 
ship with  her  tether  than  to 
see  her  mother  go  to  prison. 

Dawn  Austin,  aged  30.  was 
jailed  for  six  weeks  for  con- 
tempt of  court  over  an  order 
requiring  the  child  to  meet 
Lee  Norton,  who  has  a history 
of  serious  violence  against 
her.  She  was  last  night  in 
Holloway  prison  and  her  two 
children  were  in  foster  care. 

She  was  granted  leave  to 
appeal  The  case  will  be  beard 
at  the  High  Court  in  London 
today. 

Ms  Austin  is  believed  to  be 
tbe  first  woman  jailed  for 
refusing  access  to  a violent 
man,  although  a woman  was 
jailed  last  year  for  deny  mg  ac- 
cess to  an  alcoholic. 

Sarah  Harman,  Ms  Austin's 


Dawn  Austin:  partner 
knocked  her  teeth  ont 

solicitor,  said:  “She  is  incred- 
ibly distressed,  but  deter- 
mined to  go  to  prison  rather 
than  agree  to  allow  contact 
between  her  child  and  its 
father.  We  are  very  concerned 
that  issues  relating  to  child 
welfare  are  being  dealt  with 
by  imprisonment” 

Lucy  Anderson,  of  the  legal 
advice  and  policy  group 
Rights  of  Women,  said:  “We 
Turn  to  page  3,  column  4 
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Conference  sketch 


Virtuoso  Ken 
plays  a blinder 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  Tory  Conference  rose 
yesterday  to  acclaim  Its 
latest  and  most  Improba- 
ble darling:  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Kenneth 
Clarke. 

It  was  an  astonishing  per- 
formance which  had  pro-Euro- 
pean Cabinet  ministers  hug- 
ging themselves  with  delight 
and  the  sceptics  skulking  in 
the  shadows,  scowling  in 
annoyance. 

The  triumph  was  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  he 
achieved  it  with  a solemn 
promise  not  to  cut  taxes —at 
least  not  yet  His  pledge,  com- 
bined with  Mr  Clarke’s  earlier 
description  of  government 
policy  on  a single  currency  as 
"pathetic”,  had  made  us  all 
assume  that  he  would  be  given 
a frigid  welcome. 

In  earlier  years,  he  proba- 
bly would.  In  the  past  Mr 
Clarke  has  barely  tried  to  con- 
ceal his  contempt  for  the  dele- 
gates before  him,  galloping 
through  his  speech  as  if  some- 
one had  told  him  that  the  pubs 
were  about  to  shut 
Yesterday  he  looked  as  if  he 
actually  cared  what  they 
thought.  It  may  have  been  an 
act  but  it  was  a tine  thespian 
display.  The  conference, 
which  yearns  to  be  loved  by  Its 
masters,  did  the  equivalent  of 
leaping  up,  planting  Its  wet 
paws  on  Mr  Clarke's  tummy, 
and  licking  his  face.  The 
stomping  ovation  went  on  for  , 
several  minutes. 

It  is  a sound  Mr  Clarke  has  i 
rarely,  if  ever,  heard  The  sue-  . 
cess  of  the  speech  could  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  a 
colleague’s  bleeper  pinged  . 

twice  with  Labour  rebuttals  I 

before  the  Chancellor  had 
even  sat  down. 

By  contrast,  Michael  Portil- 
lo’s speech  was  Oat  and  unin- 
spired. To  be  fair,  the  Defence 
Secretary  had  a tough  act  to 
follow — himself  His  speech 
last  year,  full  of  vainglorious 
bragging  about  weapons  sys- 
tems and  the  SAS,  was  widely 
ridiculed  and  caused  danger- 


ous goose  pimples  among 
many  of  the  MPs  who  will  vote 
for  the  next  leader. 

It  was  Michael  Heseltiae 
who  was  said  by  Sir  Julian 
Crltchley  to  know  where  to 
find  the  clitoris  of  the  Conser- 
vative Party.  Mr  Portillo  used 
to  go  straight  for  the  G-spoL 
Yesterday  it  was  more  “not 
tonight  dear.  I have  a 
headache”. 

Instead  of  boasting  about 
how  cruise  missiles  could 
drop  down  an  enemy's  chim- 
ney, he  swanked  about  the 
kindergartens  our  troops 
have  built  in  Bosnia.  Yes,  the 
enemy  will  know  all  about  it 
when  they  get  a Tonka  toy 
dropped  with  unerring  preci- 
sion down  the  toilet 

Mr  Portillo  has,  unnerv- 
ingly,  begun  to  sound  sUghtly 
like  Tony  Blair.  The  voice  is 
acquiring  the  same  high- 
pitched  earnestness  and,  as 
with  the  Labour  leader,  a . 
deadly  virus  is  wiping  out  his 
verbs. 

Many  of  the  verb-free 
phrases  could  have  been 
dropped  neatly  into  Mr  Blair's 
speech  last  week:  "the  dignity 
of  choice”;  “dynamic  and 
competitive”;  “a  real  sense  of 
renewal";  “true  grit  not  soft 
soap”. 

As  all  our  politicians  begin 
to  sound  alike,  their  personal 
attacks  on  each  other  grow 
meaner.  To  listen  to  Mr  Por- 
tillo, you'd  imagine  that  Mr 
Blair  was  tittle  better  than  a 
communist  mole  who,  on 
being  elected,  will  hang  the 
last  royal  mistress  with  the 
guts  of  the  last  kulak.  It  is,  as 
Mr  Major  would  say,  a bit  rich 
for  a former  pacifist  like 
Michael  Portillo  to  accuse 
other  people  of  changing  their 
minds. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a 
chance  to  see  that  grand  old 
trouper.  Michael  Heseltine, 
possibly  for  the  last  time  in 
this  role.  Before  his  attack  on 
Sir  James  Goldsmith  he  craft- 
ily took  credit  for  the  recent 
success  of  London  Fashion 
Week,  and  indeed  there  is  a 
resemblance  between  a fash- 
ion show  and  the  party 
conference. 

The  same  dementedly  futur- 
istic set.  Models,  clearly  on 
dangerous  life-threatening  di- 
ets, strut  and  preen  before  an 
admiring  audience.  They  look 
ravishing  but  when  asked  to 
speak,  can  only  mouth  mean- 
ingless platitudes  about 
“meeting  people”  and  "work- 
ing for  world  peace”. 


rest  of  us.  We  would  have  to 
stay  here.” 

Though  some  activists  and 
candidates  were  muttering 
last  night  about  key  debate 
over  Europe  being  supressed, 
most  closet-Goldsm  ithltes  in 
the  conference  hail  took  it  on 
the  chin. 

If  that  was  not  enough  to 
boost  Mr  Major’s  battered 
morale,  Michael  Portillo, 
whose  first  “Who  Dares 
Wins"  speech  as  Defence  Sec- 
retary scandalised  colleagues 
in  1995,  gave  a muted  perfor- 
mance which  loyally  appealed 
for  “three  extra  policies, 
unity,  uniuty  and  unity”  to 
win  the  coming  election. 

Mr  Major  was  taking  no 
chances  as  he  finished  this 
morning’s  text  Unlike  his 
deputy  — who  accused  Mr 
Blair  of  lacking  “the  slightest , 
shred  of  intergrity"  over  his 
children's  schooling  — the 
Prime  Minister  will  not  go  for 


the  Labour  leader’s  jugular  hi 
a systematic  way. 

What  be  will  do  is  present 
his  own  "Honest  John”  cre- 
dentials as  a self-made  man, 
determined  to  spread  oppor- 
tunity in  the  same  spirit  as 
Margaret  Thatcher  and,  a 
century  earlier,  Disraeli  had 
done.  “It  runs  in  the  blood- 
stream of  the.  party,”  in  con- 
trast to  Labour’s  persistent 
obstruction  to  reform 
throughout  the  1980s.  he 
plans  to  say. 

He  will  also  unveil  a new 
Initiative  on  health  to.  com- 
plete the  five  key  points 
which  his  cabinet  team  have 
underlined  in  Bournemouth; 
as  the  focus  of  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Padlamant  and  the 
election  campaign:  law  and  j 
order,  an  educational 
“agenda  for  aspirers”;  small 
government  and  lower  taxes; 
and  the  welfiare-to-work  pack- 
age presented  as  “dole  to 


dignity**. 

It  fell  to  Mr  Heseltine  to 
mock  Labour’s  Blackpool 
conference.  - 

“Five  days,  five  Soundbites 
and  they  think  they  are  fit  to 
govern  for  five’  years.  No 
facts,  no  details;  no  costs: 
Soundbites  substituted  for 
substance.  Public  relations 
masquerading  as  jmhlfc  bon.- 
cem.  Dream  music.  ~ night- 
mare prospects. 

“What  a transformation. 
Old  Labour,  the  barmy  army. 
New  Labour,  the  smarmy 
army,"  said  Mr  Heselfinh-who 
mocked  the  toghly-successftil 
Blackpool  gathering.! as.'  “a ' 
breath  of  fresh  air  for  die . 
chattering  classes”. 

Mr  Major  will  contrast  his 
’Teet  on  the  ground”  ‘with 
Labour’s  "head  in  the  air”. 


Tories  in  Bounramoutii,  pap* 

S;  Uadcr  comment,  |»sb  8} 
Notebook,  page  1 1 


Joanna  T rollope  to  head  children’s  reading  drive 


Review 


The  grey  man  is 
saved  for  Labour 


David  McKie 


Labour  Party  Political 
Broadcast 


JOHN  MAJOR  came  out  of 
retirement  last  night  in  a 
shameless  bid  to  make 
today's  closing  proceedings  at 
the  Conservative  Party  Con- 
ference look  entirely 
ridiculous. 

John  Major,  latex  version, 
that  is.  The  Prime  Minister's 
Spitting  Image,  along  with 
those  of  Kenneth  Clarke, 
Michael  Howard,  John  Gum- 
mer  and  Humphrey  the  Down- 
ing Street  cat,  were  rescued 
from  the  dustbin  or history  to 
which  they  had  been,  con- 
signed when  the  programme 
breathed  its  last,  and  pressed 
into  service  for  what  was 
clearly  designed  as  the  whack- 
iest party  political  broadcast 
yet  On  behalf  of  Labour. 

It  began  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. grey  as  a North  Atlantic 
dawn,  grey  nightcap  on  head,  a 
shape  which  one  took  to  be 
Norma  inert  beside  him,  and 
Humphrey  in  anxious  atten- 
dance. racking  his  brains  for 
something  to  ray  to  the  nation 
that  wouldn’t  be  laughed  aL  A 
bright  idea  (sort  of)  struck. 
Why  not  go  back  to  promises 
made  before  the  last  election? 
Humphrey  looked  apprehen- 
sive. The  shape  we’ve  agreed 
was  Norma  looked  unawake. 

Cut  to  dream  sequence:  the 
battle  of  Waterloo:  M^jorand 
Clark  in  tricorn  hats  (they're 
on  the  losing  side  — geddit?) 
with  a gun  labelled  “for  sale”, 
recalling  their  (failed)  plans  to 
cut  taxes.  Then  Major  and 
Howard,  rattling  the  bars  as 
the  tumbril  bears  them 
towards  the  guillotine,  recall- 
ing their  plans  to  cut  crime. 


"Every  day  people  are  having 
their  hard-earned  money 
stolen  by  uncaring  thieves!" 
Howard  exclaims.  "But 
surely,  that's  our  job, 
Michael,”  says  Major. 

Cut  again  to  an  ocean  liner. 
It’s  sinking,  in  case  you  hadn't 
already  guessed,  a lifebuoy 
bears  the  legend  “Titanic”. 
Major  now  cowers  behind  a 
huge  grey  heard.  “Where  are 
the  lifebelts?"  he  wheezes. 
“We’ve  sold  them  ofti”  cries 
Clarke,  heading  for  the  gang- 
plank. So  much  for  the  Bril  ish 
economy.  Then  bousing.  Now 
we're  in  Rome,  wb  ich,  needless 
to  say,  is  burning.  Major  is 
fiddling:  Gummer  reclines  in  a 
toga.  Nothing  there  either. 

Cut  to  education:  Major  (in 
a tin  hat  labelled  PM)  and  Gil- 
lian Shephard  (in  a tin  hat 
labelled  PM)  are  entrenched 
in  a war  room:  the  celling 
keeps  falling  in. 

Tax.  housing,  the  economy, 
education,  crime — surely, 
moans  Major,  there  must  be 
one  pledge  be  can  safely  recall? 
Motorway  cones  perhaps? 

Then  he  Is  back  in  bed. 
Humphrey  the  cat  is  making  a 
bolt  for  the  door.  It  opens.  A 
grinning  Blair  greets  him. 
Enough  is  enough,  he  says. 
Come  back  to  Labour. 

Makes  a change,  certainly. 
Wonderful  puppets,  as  always, 
even  if  the  script  is  hardly  a 
work  of  transcending  subtlety. 

I But  zany  enough  at  least  to 
have  kept  a useful  contingent 
of  target  voters  watching. 

And  don't  discount  the  im- 
portance of  any  subliminal 
messages  scattered  through 
the  proceedings.  Major,  for 
instance,  was  shown  as  left- 
handed.  In  fact,  he  writes  with 
his  right  A shameless  pitch, 
one  assumes,  for  the  nation's 
majority  right-hander  vote. 


Lair  of  the  book  worm:  the  novelist  Joanna  Trollope  at  home 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ALISTAIR  MORRISON 


Aga-saga  weaver  summoned  to  find 
book  worms  in  young  couch  potatoes 


Sarah  Boseley 


ONE  of  the  country’s 
most  popular  but  most 
belittled  writers,  Jo- 
anna Trollope,  author  of  the 
unkindly  christened  Aga- 
sagas,  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Heritage  Secretary.  Virginia 
Bottomley.  to  chair  a panel  to 
promote  children's  reading. 

Ms  Trollope's  elevation 
burst  without  warning  on  the 
Tory  party  conference  in 
Bournemouth  yesterday.  The 
novelist  will  spearhead  the 
fight  against  youthful  couch- 
potatoes  who  sit,  square-eyed 
and  empty-headed,  in  front  of 
the  box  every  evening.  The 
panel  she  will  chair  is  to  plan 
a national  Reading  Challenge 
scheme. 

The  project  was  in  its  early 
stages,  the  department  con- 
ceded. There  are  those  who 
may  wonder  if  the  idea  was 
born  while  Mrs  Bottomley 
was  scribbling  the  early  jot- 
tings for  her  conference 
speech.  In  a letter  to  Ms  Trol- 
lope, dated  only  yesterday. 


Mrs  Bottomley  muses  over 
the  possibilities.  An  incentive 
may  be  offered  to  ll-to  16- 
year-olds  to  borrow  good 
books  from  libraries  — a 
badge  may  go  down  well  — 
“for  those  who  could  demon- 
strate that  they  had  read  and 
understood  the  books  on  their 
return.  Testing  may  involve  a 
short  comprehensive  ques- 
tionnaire, certified  by  a res- 
ponsible adult.”  It  all  sounds 
like  good,  clean  fun. 

She  had  nothing  against 
British  television  as  such,  she 
told  the  conference.  It  was  i 
wonderful  — as  long  as  It  was  1 
free  from  filth.  But  the  ne- 
glected books  were  "windows 
of  wonder  through  which 
children  can  pass  into  other 
worlds".  Books  and  television 
should  be  complementary. 

"Let's  set  ourselves  a tar- 
get." she  said.  "Just  one  night 
a week  at  least,  turn  off  the 
box  and  bring  out  the  books." 

Exactly  which  books  is  a 
moot  point.  In  her  letter  to  Ms 
Trollope.  Mrs  Bottomley  men- 
tions "a  national  list",  which 
the  panel  may  compile.  Past 


Reading  list 


Joanna  Trollope’s 
favourite  authors 


Past: 

□ George  Eliot 

□ Henry  Fielding 

□ Anthony  Trollope 
Present: 

□ Jane  Gardam 

□ Rose  Macaulay 

□ Amy  Tan 

□ John  Irving 


attempts  to  compile  lists  of 
great  and  good  Literature  for 
children  have  provoked  an 
outcry-  from  authors,  teachers 
and  readers,  as  traditionalists 
have  denounced  the  outra- 
geous modem  literature  and 
modernists  have  slammed  the 
flisty  classics. 

Ms  Trollope,  whose  best- 
selling novels  include  The 
Rector's  Wife  and  The  Choir, 
is  known  to  consider  herself 
the  heir  of  the  sort  of  tradi- 


tional novel  that  immortal- 
ised her  distant  ancestor 
Anthony.  Critics  suggest  she 
has  yet  to  produce  anything 
of  quite  his  weight,  although 
she  has  dime  much  to  in- 
crease the  reading  habit  in 
the  nation's  adults. 

Yesterday  she  was  working 
on  another  volume  in  the 
Gloucestershire  mill  of  hon- 
eyed stone  that  she  rents  and 
had  given  orders  to  her  pub- 
lishers that  she  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  until  June.  Besides, 
a Bloomsbury  spokesperson 
added:  "The  role  is  so  new  to 
her  that  she  doesn’t  have  any- 
thing to  say  yet." 

Ms  Trollope  has  previously 
made  known  her  support  for 
libraries,  however.  Last  Octo- 
ber she  signed  a letter  to  the 
Guardian,  with  Bob  Hoskins, 
Joan  Bakewell,  Alan  Ayck- 
bourn, Gail  Rebuck  and  Nich- 
olas Parsons,  complaining 
j that  the  service  was  being 
blighted  by  funding  cuts  and 
demanding  “a  visionary  pol- 
icy" for  libraries.  Now  she  is 
on  the  inside,  perhaps  she  can 
make  something  happen. 


Sara  Keays  takes  battle  over  Parkinson  daughter  to  Europe 


Clare  Dyor 

Legal  Correspondent 


^JARA  Keays,  the  former 
Wmistress  of  the  Tory  nartv 


vmistress  of  the  Tory  party 
elder  statesman.  Lord  Parkin - 
soo.  is  accusing  the  British 
Government  of  violating  her 
rights  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  respect  for  family 
life,  in  an  application  to  the 
European  Commission  of 
Human  Rights  in  Strasbourg. 

The  revelation,  on  the  day 
of  a fund-raising  appeal  bv 
Lord  Parkinson  at  the  party- 
conference.  is  certain  to  em- 
barrass the  Government.  It 
could  cost  the  Government 
£75.000  to  defend,  and  could 
force  it,  if  she  succeeds,  to 
change  the  law  and  pav  her 
damages. 

The  story  of  the  12-year  af- 


fair between  the  married 
Cecil  Parkinson,  the  then 
Trade  and  Industry  Secre- 
tary, and  his  former  secre- 
tary, and  the  impending  birth 
of  their  illegitimate  child,  ex- 
ploded on  the  eve  of  the  1983 
Tory  conference. 

Ms  Keays  alleges  that  Brit- 
ish judges'  powers  to  stop  a j 
television  film  she  wanted  to 
have  made  showing  the  pro- 
gress made  by  her  handi- 
capped daughter.  Flora,  aged 
13,  under  a revolutionary 
treatment  programme 
breaches  the  European  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights. 

The  application  drafted  by 
her  lawyers  states:  “British 
law  has  never  before  inter- 
vened to  stop  a responsible 
and  dedicated  parent  taking 
an  action  which  she  reason- 
ably believed  to  be  of  benefit 


| to  her  child  and -which  would 
have  been  of  benefit  to  the 
public." 

The  film  could  not  be  matte 
without  High  Court  consent 
because  of  Injunctions  ban- 
ning publicity  obtained  by 
Lord  Parkinson,  Flora's 
rather,  and  the  Official  Solici- 
tor. 

Lord  Parkinson  applied  for 
the  first  injunction  to  stop 
media  coverage  of  child  sup- 
port proceedings.  Ms  Keays 
accepted  advice  that  she 
should  join  in  the  application, 
without  realising  it  could  stop  j 
all  Ititure  public  discussion 
about  Flora's  upbringing. 

A second  injunction  stops 
Ms  Keays  “disclosing  any 
matter  relating  to  the  educa- 
tion. maintenance  or  finan- 
cial circumstances"  of  her 
child  until  she  reaches  18. 


A High  Court  judge,  Mr 
Justice  Cazalet,  refused  to  lift 
the  injunction  to  allow  the  TV 
programme  because  he  feared 
this  would  lead  to  a "torrent" 
of  "lurid  and  sensational" 
tabloid  reports.  Three  Appeal 
Court  judges  ruled  that  the 
court’s  power  to  stop  public- 
ity in  the  circumstances  was 
1 “in  theory  limitless". 

Her  application  describes 
the  judges  as  “elderly  males 
of  an  dlite  class,  who  were  un- 
likely to  have  had  any  per- 
sonal experience  of  raising 
children  with  handicaps  like 
Flora  and  who  were 
apparently  ill-disposed 
towards  single  mothers.  They 
were  suspicious  of  and  anti- 
pathetic to  the  'tabloid'  press, 
which  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  British  citizens 
choose  to  read.” 


An  extract  from  The  Rector’s 


The  sitting  room  at  Loxford 
Rectory  was  a surprise  to 
Daniel  Byrne.  It  had  been  a 
surprise  to  Loxford  for  10 
years,  previously  accus- 
tomed, as  rural  communi- . 
ties  are,  to  modesty  and 
neatness  In  the  pastoral 
dwelling-house.  It  con- 
tained the  Knole  sofa  on 
which  St  Agatha  had 
reclined  in  West  Kensing- 
ton (too  large  for  Laura’s 
tiny  flat),  several  lowering 
pieces  of  reproduction  Jac- 
obean furniture  donated  by 
Kitty  (“Your  father  loved  it 
but  I can’t  bear  ft,  lfs  so 
threatening”),  hundreds  of 
books  on  shelves  made  by 
Peter  out  of  bricks  and 
planks  and  the  unmistak- 
able overlying  detritus  of 
family  life. 

Anna,  making  room  for 
Daniel  on  the  sofa,  moved  a 
pile  of  sheet  music,  several 
seed  catalogues,  a jersey  of 
Luke’s  and  Flora’s  latest 
piece  of  chain  stitch  in 
which  a huge  needle 
glittered. 
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You  can’t  miss  Yorkshire.  It’s  been  on  everything 
from  All  Creatures  Great  and  Small  to  Heartbeat, 
find  out  why  Yorkshire 
could  claim  to  be  the  TV  capital  of  Britain. 
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Suspicion  surrounds  super-generous  interest  rates 

Investors  warned 
over  Internet  bank 


Dan  Atkinson 


THE  Bank  of  England 
yesterday  said  it  may 
try  to  pull  the  plug  on 
an  Internet  bank 
based  in  the  Caribbean  that 
offers  super-generous  interest 
rates  to  British  customers. 

Although  unable  to  ban  the 
grandly-named  European 
Union  Bank  from  advertising 
over  the  international  com- 
puter system,  the  Bank  may 
take  action  if  its  advertise- 
ments fail  to  meet  UK 
standards. 

European  Union  Bank  was, 
until  this  summer,  still  claim- 1 
Ing  the  Tory  peer,  Lord  Man- 
croft.  the  39-year-old  former 
heroin  addict  turned  medical- 
charity  patron,  as  its  chair-  ( 
man.  even  though  he  an- , 
nounced  In  May  he  had  left 
the  organisation.  It  also  i 
claims  to  be  the  first  offshore 
bank  on  the  net. 

Yesterday  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land warned  all  British 
people  that  deposits  with  EUB 
— which  is  based  in  Antigua, 
one  of  the  most  loosely-regu- 
lated territories  in  the  world 
— were  not  covered  by  the  UK 
deposit-protection  scheme. 

EUB  has  advertised  for 
people  to  send  money  over  the 
Internet.  It  claims  to  employ 
ultra-secure  anti -hacking 
technology,  although  the  legal 
position  of  British  customers 


LordMan  croft:  quit 
offshore  bank  in  May 

should  the  bank  fail  would  be 
as  insecure  whether  they  sent 
their  money  over  the  net  or 
by  traditional  post  or  wire- 
transfer  methods. 

A Bank  source  said  yester- 
day that  its  main  concern  was 
to  ensure  people  did  not  get 
ripped  off.  With  EUB  offering 
rates  of  2.75  per  cent  on  cur- 
rent-account deposits  of 
£1,000  — against  just  0.3  per 
cent  on  offer  from  Barclays 
and  oil  per  cent  from  Midland 
— the  Bank  of  England  wants 
to  avoid  a repeat  of  the  1988 
Barlow  Clowes  aTTair,  in 
which  offshore  investors  lost 
their  money  and  claimed  the 


British  Government  ought  to 

have  protected  them. 

Forestalling  such  an  out- 
come this  time,  a Bank  source 
said  that  "caveat  emptor  has 
to  bite".  The  source  added 
that  the  Bank  retained  pow- 
ers over  advertisements  for 
offshore  bank  accounts,  even 
though  it  had  no  power  to  reg- 
ulate deposits  taken  outside 
the  UK,  and  would  consider 
moving  against  any  Internet 
provider  carrying  unlawful 
promotions  for  EUB. 

But  the  Bank  said  there  was 
□o  way  to  protect  someone  de- 
termined to  invest  in  EUB. 

The  Inland  Revenue  con- 
firmed it  was  monitoring  ser- 
vices offered  by  Internet- 
based  companies  such  as  EUB 
for  the  setting  up  of  offshore 
tax-haven  companies.  The 
possibility  of  taxable  funds 
disappearing  into  uncracka- 
ble  coded  computer  accounts 
was  a real  danger. 

EUB  has  no  connection 
with  the  European  Union  in 
Brussels  and  no  client  in  Brit- 
ain has  complained  to  the  UK 
authorities.  The  Bank  said 
yesterday’s  warning  was  a 
pre-emptive  measure. 

Among  recent  EUB  public- 
ity on  the  Internet  is  a state- 
ment that  “clients  may  estab- 
lish an  International  business 
corporation  on-line  through 
European  Union  Bank,  taking 
full  advantage  of  Antigua’s 
favourable  tax  laws”. 


Food,  glorious  food . . . Roast  dinner  washed  down  with  tea  is  standard  British  fare,  thongh  only  a third  ofBritong  rata  if  highly  photograph:  david  source 


Even  Britons  do 
not  like  British 
food,  a survey 
finds.  Apart  from 
our  beef,  that  is 
— BSE  or  no  BSE 


j I On  weekdays 

Percentage  of  population  who  don't  eat  out  J0HB  **  weekend 


Germany 


Alexltoval  Smlth  ln  Parts  * 

I T IS  depressing  but  true: 
the  British  drink  tea  with 
meals,'  scoff  endless,  sand- 
wiches. and  refuse  to  let 
BSE  scare  them  off  over- 
done Sunday  roast  beef.  To 
make,  matters  worse;  they 
don’t  even  like  their 
national  diet  very  much. 

Other  countries  in 
Europe  cannot  praise  their 
national  dishes  highly 
enough,  according  to  a new 
survey  of  eating  habits  in 


Baseball  hero, 
12,  lends  hand, 
to  Yankees  on 
the  way  to  the 
World  Series 


lan  Katz  In  Ptow'Yorfc 


A WEEK  ago  Jeffrey  Mater 
was  another  12-year-old 
New  York  kid,  praying  far  his 
beloved  Yankees  to  reach  the 
-World  Series.  Yesterday  be 
was  being  >iaiipri  as  the  hero 
of  one  of  the  biggest  games  of 
the-  baseball  season.  And  the 
villain. 

- The  schoolboy  guaranteed 
hirowif  a place  in  baseball 
history  when  he  reached  over 
a boundary  wall  at  Yankee 
Stadium,  and  grabbed  a ball 
during  a championship  game 
between -the  :home  team  and 
theBaltimore  Orioles. 

'-■•She: hall,- hit  by  a Yankees 
player,  had  been  heading  Into 
tine- catcher’s  mitt"  of  a Balti- 
more fielder.  Instead  the  boy 
deflected  It  into  the  stands. 
Converting  it  Into  a home  run 
■ for  the  New  York  team. 
r’rlW Yankees,  who  had  been 
trailing  by  one  run,  went  on 
to  win  the  game  in  overtime, 
moving  a step  closer  to  a 
iflacein  the  World  Series. 

: Yesterday  the  hoy  was  ISted 
as  ^ a- herb  by  a city  which 
crayes  a return  to  the  glory 
days  of  Babe  Ruth  and  Joe  Di 
■ Maggio. 

"if  he  ran  for  mayor  of  New 
York-  this-  morning  [former 
mayor]  Ed  Koch  and  I would 

both  be  in  .trouble,"  said 
Mayor  Rudolph- Giuliani. 

. Jeffrey  was  rather  less  pop- 
ular in  Baltimore  and  Wash- 


.eight  countries,  but  British 
self-respect  has  been 
eroded  by  years  of  fry-ops, 
baked  beans  and  stodgy 
puddings:  only  32  per  cent 
of  Britons  believe  British 
food  is  the  best. 

- By  comparison.  95  peri 
cent  of  French  people,  93 
per  cent  of  Italians,  88  per 
cent  of  Spanish.  74  per  cent 
of  Germans.  67  per  cent  of 
Americans  and  Japanese, 
and  50  per  cent  of  Brazil- 
ians think  their  national 
cuisine  is  the  best. 

Britons  are  second  only 


to  Americans  at  eating 
snacks,  and  sandwiches  are 
to  Britons  what  hamburg- 
ers are  to  folk  across  the 
giant  pond. 

Asked  to  list  food  they  ate 
every  day,  47  per  cent  of 
Britons  ticked  “saud- 
wiches/bamburgers”. 
against  38  per  cent  of 
Americans  and  only  4 per 
cent  of  French  people. 

Mad  cow  or  no  mad  cow, 
Britons  are  still  fiercely 
loyal  to  British  beef  accord- 
ing to  the  survey,  which 
questioned  6,500  people 


during  June  and  July. 
Asked  whether,  as  a result 
of  revelations  about  BSE, 
they  had  reduced  their  beef 
consumption.  59  per  cent  of 
Britons  said  they  had  not  — 
a score  matching  countries 
unaffected  by  the  scare. 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of 
admiration  for  British  food 
could  be  that  we  also  tend 
to  spend  the  shortest  time 
in  the  kitchen  — 38  minutes 
on  weekdays. 

That  changes  at  week- 
ends. with  Britons  spend- 
ing almost  as  long  in  the 


kitchen  as  the  French  (1 
hour  5 minutes  per  meal 
against  1 hour  12). 

Dominique  Mfoe.  direc- 
tor in  France  of  the  British 
food  promotion  body.  Food 
1 From  Britain,  said:  “Brit- 
ain is  very  advanced  in  pre- ' 
prepared  dinners  and  I 
think  the  trends  in  Britain 
may  be  duplicated  in  other 
European  countries.” 

The  survey,  published 
ahead  of  the  Sial  fair  — a 
four-day  binge  for  the 
world’s  food  Industries 
which  begins  in  Paris  on 
October  20  — also  looked  at 
socio-economic  influences 
on  the  digestive  tract. 

In  Britain,  high  earners 
and  single  people  are  the 
least  likely  to  have  break- 
fast. The  over-55s  and  the 
least  well-ofT  spend  the 
longest  over  breakfast. 

Asked  whether  they  per- 
sonally prepared  a week- 
day evening  meal,  92  per 
cent  of  women  said  they 
did,  but  only  52  per  cent  of 
men.  Women  also  spent 
longer  preparing  food. 


Massacre  trial  founders 


David  Berasford 
fat  Johannesburg 

THE  murder  prosecution 
against  South  Africa’s 
former  defence  minis- 
ter. General  Magnus  Mai  an. 
and  other  retired  security 
force  commanders  appeared 
to  be  crumbling  yesterday 
when  the  judge  labelled  the 
key  state  witness  a liar. 

Judge  Jan  Hugo  acquitted 
six  of  the  16  defendants  at  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Durban,  on 
the  first  day  of  a judgment 
which  he  is  expected  to  com- 
plete today.  The  six  were  al- 
leged to  be  hit  men  trained  by 
the  South  African  army. 

If  Gen  Malan  and  the  offi- 
cers accused  with  him  are 
also  cleared  rt  will  be  a big 
setback  for  the  African 
National  Congress  govern- 
ment and  Archbishop  Des- 
mond Tutu’s  Truth  Commis- 


sion in  their  attempts  to  un- 
cover the  role  of  the  military 
in  the  “dirty  war”  of  the  1980s 
and  early  1990s. 

The  16  accused  — including 
four  retired  generals  — faced 
charges  of  murder,  attempted 
murder  and  conspiracy  to 
murder  in  the  KwaMakutha 
massacre  in  Natal  on  January 
21  1987,  in  which  13  civilians, 
most  of  them  women  and  chil- 
dren. were  killed. 

The  massacre  was  alleged 
to  have  been  carried  out  by  a 
hit  squad  who  underwent 
combat  training  at  a secret 
military  camp  in  Namibia. 
The  state  alleged  that  the  tar- , 
get  was  a suspected  ANC  ac- 
tivist — who  was  not  lulled. 

The  .crucial  witness  for  the 
prosecution  was  a military  of- 
ficer. Captain  JP.  Opperman, 
who  claimed  he  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  hit  squad. 

Judge  Hugo  said  that  Capt 
Opperman  was  “a  lying  wit- 


ness in  certain  respects  and 
unreliable  in  others". 

The  judge  also  noted  that 
the  state  had  conceded  the  un- 
reliability of  a second  Impor- 
tant prosecution  witness,  a 
former  military  intelligence 
agent  Andre  Cloete.  He  said 
the  evidence  of  all  three  state 
witnesses  had  to  be  ap- 
proached with  caution,  be- 
cause they  were  accomplices. 
There  were  also  indications 
they  had  been  coached. 

The  Judge  said  the  poor 
planning  anti  execution  Of  the 
attack  supported  the  defence 
contention  that  it  was  not  an 
authorised  military  opera- 
tion, but  a “frolic".  The  large 
quantity  of  weapons  used  con- 
tradicted Capt  Opperman’s 
claim  that  the  target  was  one 
man.  “It  seems  likely  that  Qp- 
perman  must  have  had  back- 
ing from  somewhere,"  he 
said.  “The  question  is  from 
where  and  from  whom." 


The  schoolboy  intervention  that  led  Yankees  to  victory 


ington,  which  has  adopted  the 
-nearby  Orioles  since  it  lost  its 
own  baseball  team.  Furious 
'Orioles  insisted  the  Bal- 
timore player.  Tony  Tarasco, 

. would  have  caught  the  ball  if 
the  boy  had  not  interfered. 

"To  me  it  was  like -a  magic 
trick  because  the  ball  just  dis- 
appeared  in  mid-air.”  Tarasco  i 
said. 

Technically  the . controver- 
sial home  run  should  have 
been  disallowed  but  the  near- 1 


est  umpire  did  not  realise  the 
boy  had  deflected  the  ball 
until  he  watched  replays  on 
television.  By  then,  the  result 
wasfinaL 

Jeffrey  was  yesterday  doing 
the  rounds  of  the  morning  TV 
shows  sporting  a Yankees  uni- 
form and  beaming  from  ear  to 
ear.  His  only  regret  was  that 
he  had  not  managed  to  hang 
on  to  the  ball.  “I  am  not  used 
to  seeing  bells  hit  that  high  in 
Little  League,"  be  said. 


Mother  jailed 
for  denying 
father  access 
to  their  child 

continued  from  page  1 
are  appalled.  We  don't  think 
that  in  a situation  where 
there  is  a violent  man  in- 
volved. contact  should  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  child." 

Julie  Bindel.  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Vio- 
lence, Abuse  and  Women's 
Citizenship,  added:  "When  all 
too  often  men  who  commit 
serious  acts  of  violence 
against  women  and  children 
are  not  apprehended  or  im- 
prisoned, to  put  this  mother 
in  custody  when  she  is  only 
trying  to  protect  herself  is  an 
outrage." 

A fortnight  ago  Ms  Austin, 
from  Canterbury,  was  given  a 
six  week  suspended  prison 
sentence  for  failing  to  comply 
with  the  contact  order.  She 
was  given  another  chance  to 
take  her  four-year-old  daugh- 
ter to  Mr  Norton  but  refused. 

During  their  six  year 
relationship  Ms  Austin  has 
alleged  that  Mr  Norton  has 
knocked  out  her  front  teeth, 
and  tried  to  throw  her  off  a 
first  floor  balcony. 

Mr  Norton  has  also  served 
time  In  prison  for  domestic 
violence,  after  he  broke  his 
former  wife's  jaw  in  three 
places.  But  he  said  before  yes- 
terday’s hearing : “1  am  not  in 
the  slightest  bit  interested  in 
getting  at  Dawn.  1 Just  want  to 
see  my  daughter.  I miss  her 
very  much  and  the  longer  this 
goes  on,  the  more  difficult  It 
will  be  to  re-establish  our 
relationship." 


S 


You  are  allowed  to  swear  on  die  radio  m Iceland,  so  I politely 


A very  down  to  earth 
question. 

The  words  ’American  Express'  are  under- 
stood around  the  world.  That's  important  if 
you're  abroad  and  you  find  you  need 
medical  attention,  cover  fbr  lost  baggage  or 
personal  property,  compensation  fbr  travel 
delay  or  funding  for  legal  expenses.  So  if 
you  need  emergency  assistance  or  even 
pre-travel  advice,  our  representatives  are  on 
call  24  hours  a day  wherever  on  earth  you 
are.  We  offer  annual  cover  from  just  £59  and 
angle  trip  policies  that  you  need  not  be  a 
Cardin  ember  to  take  advantage  of.  You  see, 
your  travel  insurance  provider  can  make  a 
world  of  difference. 

To  find  out  how  wo  can  help  you  - 
do  more  with  travel  insurance,  call: 

0809  700737 


Insurance 

Services 


Policy  terms  and  conditions  are  aivilable  upon  request. 

American  Express  Services  Europe  Limited.  Res-  Office.  Portland  House,  1 Stag  Piece.  London  SVflE  5BZ.  Reg.  No. 7833139. 
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News  in  brief 


Another  victim  of 
new  CJD  variant 


Intended  victim  wounded  twice  in  ‘bloody  feud’  before  attacker  was  shot  by  marksmen,  court  told 

Police  shots  felled  ‘MtijiiiXi? 


A 33- YEAR-OLD  London  woman  Is  the  latest  victim  of  the  new 
variant  ofCreuzfeldt  Jacob  Disease,  which  some  scientists 
believe  may  have  been  passed  to  humans  as  a result  of  the  BSE 
epidemic.  The  woman,  a mother  of  two  whose  name  has  not 
been  released,  is  said  to  be  deteriorating  rapidly  after  six. 
months  of  illness. 

Like  the  13  other  victims  of  the  new  variant  confirmed  by  the 
government's  CJD  surveillance  unit  in  Edinburgh,  symptoms 
began  with  mood  changes,  forgetfulness,  tremors  of  the  limbs 
and  ultimately  loss  of  balance. When  the  emergence  of  the  new 
strain  was  announced  by  the  Government  in  March,  it  led  to 
the  beef  and  cattle  crisis. 

A family  member  said  yesterday;  “We  are  obviously  very 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  the  disease  being  passed  in 
some  way  to  her  two  children,  but  doctors  have  told  us  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  happens.  However,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  explain  to  us  how  she  could  have  caught  the 
disease."  — Alan  Watkins 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


‘Bizarre  sex  act’  death 


A PRIMARY  school  headmaster  died  during  a bizarre  sex  act,  an 
inquest  at  Rasigstoke , Hampshire,  heard,  yesterday.  Stephen  Cal- 
vert, 41.  was  found  dressed  in  women's  clothing  and  hanging  from 
a tree  in  a car  park  at  Lipbook,  Hampshire. 

North  East  Hampshire  coroner,  Andrew  Bradley,  was  told  by 
Mr  Calvert’s  wife  Susan  that  about  a year  ago  she  suspected  her 
husband  of  using  women's  make-up.  The  father  of  fbOT  from 
Lipbook  had  had  treatment  for  depression  and  stress  arising  from 
his  job  as  a primary  school  headmaster  in  MUburafc  Sussex.  Mr 
Bradley  said  Mr  Calvert  had  suffered  an  unfortunate  “quirk  eff 
fete”  by  tying  a ligature  around  his  neck  tn  order  to  gain 
gratification.  The  cause  of  death  was  given  as  suspension  and  the 

coroner  recorded  a verdict  of  misadventure. 


‘Show-off5  killer  driver  jailed 


Workmen  die  in  sewer 


Call  to  ban  council  sunbeds 


Brothers’  hanging  riddle 
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We  sincerely  believe 
we  have  found  one  of  the 
beat  quality  for  money  jackets  made  in 
the  UJS.,  why  pay  more  when  you  can 
take  advantage  of  our  fate  introductory  price ? Great  traditional 
classic  wear  for  the  family  with  value  in  mind. 
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A DRIVER  who  kfQed  three  people  while  showing  off  in  his  sports 
car,  and  then  fled  the  scene,  was  jaded  for  eight  years  at  the  High 
Court  tn  Stirling  yesterday.  Fraser  McDowall,  36,  was  found 
gnPtytfthn  (lilpphle  hnmiririp  nf  ppn«drmprftTVinma.c  nwrt  .Ti*m 

McCaflum  and  Sheena  Young,  36.  in  a high  speed,  early  morning 
crash  last  May  which  also  left  Mrs  Young's  17-year-old  son  Jamie 
brain-damaged.  The  court  heard  that  McDowall,  an  electrician 
fem  West  Lothian,  had  been  trying to  impress  two  female 
passengers  with  the  speed  of  his  turbocharged  Toyota  Supra 
when  he  collided  with  the  rear  oftheMcCamiinfl*vtiiicIa . ahunt- 
ing  it  across  a road  into  the  path  of  Mrs  Young’s  car.  Witnesses 
described  bow  McDowall  slammed  down  his  loosened  bonnet 
then  drove  away  from  the  crash  scene,  although  the  McCaTInms' 
car  had  burst  Into  flames.  — BrlendClouston 


HEALTH  and  safety  inspectors  were  investigating  last  night  after 
two  council  workmen  died  at  a sewage  pumping  station  near 
Swansea  after  collapsing  when  they  were  overcame  by  fhmes  in 
an  underground  inspection  chamber.  More  than  20  rescuers  at  toe 
scene  including  police  officers,  paramedics  and  firefighters  were 
later  treated  in  hospital  for  breathing  difficulties  and  sore  throats. 
Workmates  from  Neath  Port  Talbot  borough  council  had  tried  to 
reach  the  two  unconscious  men  but  were  themselves  affected  by 
gas.  Police  are  not  naming  the  victims  until  family  members  have 
been  told. 


. ■ i \ ■ 


A BAN  on  sunbeds  at  coundtrunleisure  centres  was  urged 
yesterday  by  a skin  expert.  Jonathan  Norris,  consultant  dermatol- 
ogist at  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Royal  Infirmary,  said  in  a letter 
to  the  British  Medical  Journal  that  there  was  increasing  evidence 
that  Ultraviolet  A rays  used  by  sunbeds  promoted  skin  cancer — 
especially  the  most  dangerous  melanoma  form.  He  added;  “Coun- 
cils may  argue  they  are  catering  for  a demand  for  sunbeds  by  the 
public,  but  this  demand  is  led  by  ignorance  and  should  be 
rejected.”  His  call  was  becked  yesterday  by  the  Health  Education 
Authority,  whose  skin  cancer  campaign  manager,  Katie  Aston, 
said:  “Our  view  on  sunbeds  is  clear.  We  do  not  reemnmend  their 
use  for  cosmetic  purposes  and  want  to  see  them  removed  ftom 
local  authority  premises.  We  are  concerned  that  sunbeds  can  be 
found  in  places  associated  with  health,  which  means  the  public 
are  receiving  mixed  messages." 


Boyle  had  allegedly  been 
hired  as  a hitman  mid  the 
police  had  learned  of  the  plot 
He  had  travelled  from  Dublin 
to  London  at  least  six  times 
between  April  and  September 
in  connection  with  the  plan, 
the  court  heard.  The  jury  was 


emerged  from  his  home, 
Boyle  opened  fire  from  Inside 
the  van.  Mr  Br indie  was  hit  in 
the  elbow,  chest  and  leg.  and 
fled  back  to  his  home. 

Boyle  pursued  him.  the  jury 
beard-  The  armed  officers 
challenged  him  but  he  did  not 


be  Brlndles 
had  a gang  from  Northern  Ire- 
land on  their  side  In  the 
feud,"  Mr  Sweeney  said.  Two 
other  Brindles.  Patrick  and 
George,  were  possible  targets. 

“Boyle  said  he  was  going  to 
England.  He  and  two  others 


pre-emptive  strike.  He  had 
had  to  balance  the  heed  to  get 
enough  evidence  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  preserving  life. 
Medical  assistance  was  on 
standby  throughout  the 
operation. 

The  case  continues. 


Victory  for  part-timers  I Lisburn  bombs:  man  held 


Appeal  Court  supports  casual 
worker’s  claim  for  sick  pay 


Saunas  MHim 
Labour  Ei&tor 


POLICE  are  investigating  the  riddle  of  two  middle-aged  brothers, 
believed  to  have  been  from  Leeds,  found  hanging  on  Tuesday  from 
the  same  branch  of  a tree  in  what  Is  thought  to  have  been  a soiddfi 
pact  at  a countryside  beauty  spot  outside  York.  North  Yorkshire 
Police  said  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  suspicious  circum- 
stances. but  a spokesman  said  the  deaths  remained  a mystery. 


Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  casual  work- 
ers could  win  basic  em- 
ployment rights  after  the 
Court  of  Appeal  ruled  yester- 
day that  a woman  who  had 
worked  for  nine  months  on  a 
series  of  one-day  contracts 
was  entitled  to  sick  pay. 

Cherie  Booth,  QC.  wife  of 
the  Labour  leader  Tony  Blair, 
successfully  argued  that  Sally 
Brown,  a care  worker  with 
the  Granta  Housing  Society, 
bad  had  “continuity  of  em- 
ployment" and  was  therefore 
covered  by  the  terms  of  the 
Employment  Protection  Act 
Ms  Brown,  who  looked  after 
mentally  ill  people  full-time 
as  a day  care  assistant  for  the 
Cambridge  housing  associa- 1 


tion,  was  refused  statutory 
sick  pay  after  she  injured  her 
back  on  the  job  in  June  1992 
and  was  off  work  for  nearly 
six  months. 

All  employees  earning 
more  than  £61  a week  are  en- 
titled to  sick  pay  after  three 
months,  but  Granta  refused 
Ms  Brown  on  the  grounds 
that  she  was  employed  on 
rolling  one-day  contracts. 

Its  decision  was  upheld  by 
the  Department  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  a social  security 
commissioner,  who  said  she 
was  no  longer  employed  after 
the  day  she  was  injured  and 
was  sent  home  from  work. 

But  Lord  Justice  Nourse 
ruled  yesterday  that  Ms 
Brown's  contract  had  become 
indefinite  under  the  act  and 
she  was  entitled  to  sick  pay 
rights  after  three  months  of 
uninterrupted  employment 


Ms  Brown,  who  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Child  Poverty 
Action  Group,  will  now  go 
back  to  the  Social  Security 
Appeals  Tribunal  to  try  to  se- 
cure an  estimated  £L200  sick 
pay. 

Unions  hailed  the  judgment 
as  a breakthrough  and  the 
I Trades  Union  Congress  said  it 
would  now  seek  to  use  the 
case  to  extend  other  employ- 
ment rights  to  casual  work- , 
ere.  John  Monks,  the  TUC 
general  secretary,  said  too 
many  employers  were  "trying  1 
to  use  temporary  contracts  to  , 
escape  their  obligations  to  ! 
treat  employees  fairly". 

There  are  about  1.7  million  I 
casual  workers  and  the  num- 
ber is  growing.  Supply  teach- 
ers and  agency  nurses  should 
benefit  from  yesterday's 
decision. 

Ms  Brown  said  she  was  sur- 
prised at  the  outcome.  “1  am 
pleased  that  it  Is  all  over  and 
that  I have  been  able  to  set  a 
precedent  for  other  people  in 
my  position." 


Bruton  warns  IRA  hardliners:  ‘No 
more  spectaculars  or  beatings’ 


David  Sharrock 

Ireland  Correspondent 


A MAN  was  in  police  cus- 
tody last  night  in  con- 
nection with  the  IRA  no- 
warning  bomb  attack  on  the 
Army's  headquarters  in  Lis- 
burn. Northern  Ireland. 

It  is  understood  the  man 
was  arrested  at  bis  west  Bel- 
fast home  at  7am  yesterday 
and  taken  to  Castlereagh  hold- 
ing centre  for  questioning. 

The  RUC  can  detain  the 
man,  believed  to  be  in  his  30s, 
for  seven  days  under  anti- 
terrorist legislation. 

The  arrest  came  less  than  24 
hours  after  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  investigation  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  for  infor- 
mation about  cars  used  in  the 
attack  and  after  a description 
of  one  suspect  was  Issued. 


It  emerged  yesterday  that 
the  emergency  created  by  the 
bomb  attack  on  Thiepval  bar- 
racks forced  surgeons  at 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital  in 
Belfast  to  postpone  a number 
of  brain  tumour  operations. 
Four  of  the  most  serious 
bomb  casualties  are  still  in  In- 
tensive care,  and  a soldier 
with  head  Injuries  and  burns 
is  still  critically  ilL 

In  Dublin,  the  prime  minis- 
ter, John  Bruton,  renewed  his 
attack  on  Sinn  Fein,  reveal- 
ing that  his  Government  will 
shortly  bring  forward  legisla- 
tion on  decommissioning  of 
paramilitary  arms.  Most  of 
the  IRA’s  arsenal  is  hidden  in 
the  Republic. 

Mr  Bruton  told  the  DalL 
“Let  me  say  this  to  the  hard- 
liners: If  the  republican  move- 
ment want  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously as  democrats,  with  all 


the  benefits  that  confers,  they 
will  have  to  get  rid  of  the  tac- 
tical use  of  violence  — for 
good. 

“No  more  Lisburns.  No 
more  spectaculars.  No  more 
beatings.  No  coded  warnings. 
Just  the  ballot  box." 

He  warned  the  republicans: 
‘‘The  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  forward  the  po- 
litical process,  with  or  with- 
out Sinn  Fein.” 

Addressing  Unionists,  he 
said  the  people  in  the  Repub- 
lic had  “no  agenda  of  a pro- 
gressive takeover  of  Northern 
Ireland  against  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  people  there. 

“If  there  ever  was  such  an 
agenda  or  mentality  here,  it 
has  certainly  gone.  There  is 
no  pan-nationalist  front  in- 
tent on  pursuing  a malign 
agenda  to  undermine  the 
identity  or  heritage  of  union- 
ists In  their  involvement  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

“Any  government  I head 
would  never  be  part  of  any 
such  agenda.” 


New  row  looms  over  EC 
plan  to  cut  fish  catch 


‘Crisis’  over  black  pupils’  exclusion 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


THE  Government  was  on 
the  verge  of  another  con- 
frontation with  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  over  the 
ficTitng  industry  last  right  as 
officials  warned  that  it  would 
not  accept  additional  limits 
on  catches  without  action  to 
stop  the  national  fishing  fleet 
befog  bought  up  by  foreign 
companies. 

The  row  is  likely  to  break  at 
Monday's  meeting  of  Euro- 
pean fisheries  ministers  in 
Luxembourg,  with  the  com- 
mission renewing  Its  demand 
for  a 40  per  cent  cut  in  the 
fishing  catch  for  some  species 
over  the  next  six  years  — and 
Britain  Insisting  the  so-called 
quota-hopping  problem  is 
resolved  first 

Other  member  states  are 
also  apposed  to  such  a drastic 
cut  in  the  catch. 

When  the  commission  first 
put  forward  its  plans  in  the 
summer  it  caused  an  outcry 
by  suggesting  a cut  in  the 
number  of  fishing  boats.  But  i 
yesterday  it  appeared  to  be 
giving  ground  to  govern- 1 
merits,  by  insisting  it  was  the  I 
number  of  fish  caught  that  | 
would  have  to  be  cut  ! 

Emma  Baaino,  the  Italian 
fisheries  commissioner. 


warned  that  stocks  would  be 
largely  destroyed  if  restric- 
tions were  not  imposed. 
“There  are  too  many  fisher- 
men and  too  few  fish.  We 
must  do  something  to  sort  out 
the  imbalance:  market  forces 
alone  will  simply  lead  to , 
bankruptcies,  increased  costs 
and  decimation  of  stocks  — 
and  the  consequences  win  be 


‘More  and  more 
people  whose 
economic  activity 
is  not  profitable  will 
be  pushed  to  sell 
their  boats’ 


irreversible,"  she  said. 

To  ease  the  reduction,  the 
cuts  will  be  phased  over  a six- 
year  period,  and  the  commis- 
sion proposes  to  make  about 
£380  million  available  each 
year  for  compensation  and 
regeneration  of  fishing  areas. 

Small  coastal  vessels  will 
be  excluded  from  the  cut  in 
the  catch  and  not  all  stocks 
will  be  affected:  quotas  for 
cod,  haddock,  sardines  and 
hake  — the  species  most  in 


danger  — will  be  reduced,  but 
those  for  tuna,  herring  and 
Baltic  sprats  will  not. 

Scientists  have  warned  that 
some  species  are  in  danger  of 
being  fished  to  extinction  in 
the  North  Sea  and  North  At- 
lantic. but  Tony  Baldry,  the 
fisheries  minister,  has  in- 
sisted Britain  will  not  agree 
to  major  revisions  in  the 
amount  each  country  can 
catch  under  the  Common 
Fisheries  Policy  unless  quota- 
hopping is  prevented. 

The  Government  and  the 
Ashing  industry  have  been  In- 
creasingly irritated  that  Brit- 
ish boats  are  befog  sold  to 
European  companies  — par- 
ticularly Spanish  ones  — 
which  thereby  get  access  to 
the  British  quota  offish. 

It  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  toss  of  a case  in  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Justice  outlaw- 
ing the  Government's  at- 
tempts to  prevent  tile  foreign 
takeover,  and  instructing  it  to 
compensate  the  Spanish  com- 
panies affected. 

Mrs  Bonfoo  dismissed  Brit- 
ish fears.  “More  and  more 
people  whose  economic  activ- 
ity is  not  profitable  will  be 
pushed  to  sell  and  I don't  see 
how  anyone  can  stop  people 
selling  their  boats  or  stop 
people  buying  them,”  she 
said. 


Expulsions  of  black  chil- 
dren from  schools  have 
reached  "crisis  proportions'' 
in  some  areas,  according  to  a 
report  yesterday  showing 
three  out  of  four  pupils  are 
barred  for  their  attitude,  not 
violence  or  bullying. 

Black  Caribbean  pupils 
were  being  excluded  at  six 
times  the  rate  of  white  pupils, 
and  while  the  problem  was 
worse  for  boys,  black  girls 
were  also  suffering  dispropor- 
tionate levels  of  exclusion, 
said  David  Gillborn.  of  Lon- 
don University's  institute  of 
Education.  Urgent  govern- 
ment action  was  needed  to  es- 
tablish a new  code  of  practice 
on  exclusions,  said  Herman 
Ouseley.  chairman  of  the 


Commission  for  Racial  Equal- 
ity. yesterday.  There  had 
been  a conspiracy  of  silence 
over  the  additional  health 
and  education  costs  as  well  as 
stress  on  the  families. 

Permanent  exclusions  have 
risen  rapidly  since  the  intro- 
duction of  league  tables  and 
parental  choice,  and  were 
befog  used  for  a wide  and  ill- 
defined  range  of  bad  behav- 
iour, Dr  Gillborn  found.  His 
figures  challenge  the  picture 
painted  by  teaching  unions  or 
schools  having  to  expel  vio-  i 
lent  youngsters  for  the  safety  i 
of  staff  and  fellow  pupils,  only  | 
to  have  them  foisted  back  on 
the  classroom  by  appeal  pan- 
els or  governors. 

Physical  aggression  or  bul- 
lying  was  the  reason  for  only 
27  per  cent  of  all  exclusions, 
according  to  official  figures. 
The  great  majority  were  dealt 


with  for  constantly  refusing 
to  comply  with  school  rules, 
verbal  abuse  or  insolence. 

“In  some  areas  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  exclu-  - 
sion  of  black  young  people 
has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. In  less  than  a foil  aca- 
demic year  more  than  one  in 
10  of  Nottingham's  black 
secondary  pupils  were  in- 
volved in  exclusion  proce- 
dures. About  one  in  40  white 
children  were  involved  dur- 
ing the  same  period  (1989/ 
90)." 

In  two  Nottinghamshire 
schools,  teachers  recently 
threatened  to  strike  rather 
than  accept  unruly  (white) 
pupils  back  into  the  class- 
room. However,  Dr  GOlborn 
found  that  nationally  only 
one  in  20  exclusions  were 
overturned  by  school 
governors. 


EU  commissioner  seeks  tighter  anti-smoking  laws 


Julio  Wolf  In  Brussels 


TOUGHER  anti-smoking 
laws  are  sought  by  Padraig 
Flynn.  European  Union  social 
affairs  commissioner.  In  a 
drive  to  reduce  the  estimated 
500,000  tobacco-related  deaths 
a year  in  Europe. 

Among  the  suggestions  Mr 
Flynn  is  expected  to  make 
this  month  to  the  full  Euro- 
pean Commission  are  reduc- 


tions in  tar  and  nicotine 
levels,  stronger  health  warn- 
ings and  regulation  of  other 
cigarette  ingredients. 

The  ideas  are  in  a review  of 
EU  policies  on  tobacco  to  be 
launched  by  Mr  Flynn,  in- 
cluding the  z billion  Ecu  (£800 
million)  of  subsidies  to  i 
tobacco  formers.  He  may  pro- 
pose restricting  the  use  ofeig- 
i arette  vending  machines  to 
deny  young  people  access  to 
them,  and  harmonising 


tobacco  taxes  to  make  ciga- 
rettes more  expensive  in 
some  member  states. 

The  commission's  1991  pro- 
posal to  ban  most  cigarette 
advertising  is  still  being 
blocked  by  several  countries, 
including  Britain.  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands. 
Labour's  recent  backing  for  a 
ban  has  raised  commission 
hopes  that  EU  legislation  win 
be  adopted  if  the  party  wins 
power. 
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Clarke  wins  over 
doubters  with 
defiant  message 


CONSERVATIVES  IN  BOURNEMOUTH  5 


flfiebaal  White 

Political  Editor 


THE  Chancellor,  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  yester- 
day won  a prolonged 
standing  ovation  from 
Tory  activists  In  Bourne- 
mouth despite  giving  them  a 
defiantly  candid  message 
about  the  hard  choices  they 
face  on  tax  cuts  and  the  Euro- 
pean single  currency. 

The  embattled  chanra»i[or 
contrived  to  use  a well-crafted 
speech  to  yoke  the  two  issues 
together  as  he  held  out  the 
prospect  of  moving  towards  a 
20p  basic  tax  rate,  eventual 
abolition,  of  capital  gains. and 
Inheritance  tax  and  the  elu- 
sive reduction  of  public 
spending  to  below  40  per  cent 
of  national  wealth. 

“Our  policy  on  economic 
and  monetary  union  is  part  of 
our  policy  on  the  economy," 
he  argued  after  hammering 
away  at  the  central  theme  of 
the  week  that  Britain's  eco- 
nomic prospects  are  now  the 
best  for  a generation. 

Amid  speculation  that  one 
false  sentence  might  precipi- 
tate heckling  from  his  ardent 
Eurosceptic  critics.  Mr 
Clarke  embraced  the  cabinet 
line.  He  insisted  John  Major 
had  been  right  to  say  the 
single  currency  project  would 
affect  Britain  whether  it  was 
in  or  out. 

“It  is  in  Britain's  interest  to 
keep  all  our  options  open.  We 
should  decide  when  we  have 
to,  not  before.  When  we  do  de- 
cide Britain's  choice  will  be 
free.  By  staying  in  the  game, 
we  sacrifice  n nth  mg  and  we 
gain  much,"  he  told  the  con- 


ference before  joining  the  In- 
creasingly vocal  cabinet  plea 
fbr  unity  before  the  election. 

Proclaiming  his  party  to  be 
"tax-cutters  by  Instinct”,  Mr 
Clarke  warned  the  Budget  In 
six  weeks*  time  would  not  in- 
clude unsustainable  cuts  that 
have  to  be  reversed. 

His  claim  that  ordinary 
families  are  now  £700  a year 
better  off  than  in  1992  was 
quickly  rejected  by  Labour’s 
i Treasury  team  Making  allow- , 
ance  for  22  new  taxps  — the  i 
£17  billion  Lamont-C-larke 

‘By  staying  in 
the  game,  we 
sacrifice  nothing 
and  gain  much" 

drive  to  curb  borrowing  — 
they  were  £130  a year  worse 
off,  Labour  insisted. 

Mr  Clarke's  goal  was  to 
dampen  down  his  party's  im- 
mediate expectations.  "To 
earn  the  trust  of  the  British 
people,  we  have  to  follow  one 
Tory  golden  rule.  We  only  cut 
taxes  when  we  can  afford  to, 
and  when  it  is  good  for  the 
economy,”  he  said  in  his 
speech. 

Faced  with  an  audience 
packed  with  potential  critics 
of  both  cautious  policies,  Mr 
Clarke  insisted  that  they 
could  still  win  the  coining 
general  election,  but  only  by 
following  his  advice  — not 
overturning  it  under  a new 
chancellor  as  many  of  them 
want  "If  Labour  fight  the 
election  on  the  economy,  they 


know  they  will  lose.  If  we 
fight  on  the  economny  we  will 
win.  And  with  a Tory  govern- 
ment back  In  power,  the  econ- 
omy will  do  even  better/’  the 
chancellor  assured  doubters. 

The  cheers  which  punctu- 
ated the  speech  were  loudest 
when  left  and  right  in  the  au- 
dience could  agree  on  a prop- 
osition, They  cheered  noisily 
when  he  declared  opposition 
to  the  EU’s  single  currency. 
But  the  loudest  laugh  came 
when  he  mocked  his  Labour 
shadow  and  frequent  sparring 
partner.  "Gordon  Brown 
bases  his  policies  on  the  Dolly 
Parton  school  of  economics: 
an  unbelievable  figure,  blown 
out  of  all  proportion,  with  no 
visible  means  of  support," 
said  Mr  Clarke. 

In  his  passage  on  the  single 
currency,  the  chancellor 
sought  to  present  last  April's 
Cabinet  compromise  in  a pos- 
itive light  despite  pressure 
ever  since  to  push  Mr  Major 
to  rule  out  early  British 
membership. 

"All  Conservatives  agree  on 
Ear  more  things  in  the  Euro- 
pean Union  than  we  ever  de- 
bate." Amid  loud  applause  he 
went  on:  “We  all  support  a 
partnership  of  nations  and  we 
are  all  hostile  — I am  hostile 
— to  a United  States  of 
Europe." 

John  Major  prolonged  the 
applause  by  joining  Mr 
Clarke  and  raising  their  arms 
in  triumph  after  the  chancel- 
lor had  wound  up  an  anodyne 
economic  debate  tbat  had 
been  organised  to  prevent 
critics  of  the  key  policies 
from  airing  their  views. 

Leader  comment,  page  8 


John  Major 

Conservative  Party  leader 

I Progress  report 


Kenneth  Clarke  yesterday . . . ‘We  only  cat  taxes  when  we  can  afford  to* 


Thatcher's  last  speech  as  party  t 

leader  was  at  Bournemouth.  John  : 

Major's  might  be  too.  tt  the  polls  i 

translate  into  votes  at  the  general  ! 

election,  he  win  not  be  Prime  I 

Minister  next  time  the  \ 

Conservatives  gather,  and  It 

Michael  PoniHo  and  John  ^ — sm 

Redwood  have  their  way.  he  will  not  be  party  leader  either.  £ 
By  the  standards  his  Government  has  set  since  the  1992  i 
election,  the  last  12  months  have  not  been  that  bad  far  him.  j 
Resignations  have  been  kept  to  a minimum:  David  ? 

Heathcoat-Amory  from  the  Government  and  Emma  » 

Nicholson  from  Hie  party.  The  legislative  programme  was  f 
kept  as  controversy-free  as  possble,  and  the  economy  has  1 
been  improving,  though  not  accompanied  by  the  elusive  feel  - 
-good  factor.  Europe  has  continued  to  torment  him,  not  [ 
helped  by  BSE. 


Today's  performance* 

Every  speech  since  he  has  become  Prime.  Minister  has  been 
bffled  as  imake  or  break*,  and  in  the  end  ft  has  not  made  any 
difference.  But  he  could  do  with  a good  speech  to  motivate  his 
party  to  get  out  and  work  during  the  etecfron  eampalfpv  There 
wHI  be  passages  on  Northern  Ireland,  vtrtuaSy  ignored  by 
conference  afl  week,  the  good  economic  statistics  and  the 
dangers  of  a Tony  BJair  government 


Prospects 

Chances  of  inspired  oratory?  None.  The  traditional  shape  ol 
the  party  conference  was  changed  this  week  to  accommodate 
his  poor  delivery.  The  Question  and  Answer  session  worked, 
showing  him  relaxed,  less  stiff,  with  a sense  of  humour. 
Expect  more  of  this  ‘man  of  the  common  people'  theme  If  he 
can  find  a way  of  getting  it  to  fit  into  the  lormal  structure  of  the 
end-of-conference  speech.  A good  conference  for  the 
Conservatives,  with  the  unruly  Euro-sceptics  curbing  their 
excesses,  apart  from  a few  rowdy  choruses  of  Land  of  Hope 
and  Glory,  but  virtually  no  one  in  private  harbours  much  hope 
ol  winning  the  election. 


Today's  busmens 

Q Appeal  tor  party  hinds  by  Lord  Parkinson 
Q PM1*  speech 


Chancellor  considers  how  he  can  justify  tax  cuts  ‘Secret  weapon 


Analysis 


Larry  Elliott 
Economies  Editor 


Kenneth  ciarke  was 
slightly  disingenuous 
yesterday  when  he  said 
the  debate  in  the  Tory  Party 
was  not  about  whether  to  cut 
taxes,  but  when  and  how  to 

cut  them.  , r;~.  

Few  are  in  any  doubt  about 
the  "when.'’.  Taxes  win  be  cut 
on  November  26.  What  the 
Chancellor  has  yet  to  work 
out  is  the  “how". 

Norman  Lamont  in  1992 


had  a simple  solution  to  justi- 
fying tax  cuts  when  public  fi- 
nances were  in  a mess;  he 
came  up  with  spurious  fig- 
ures for  borrowing  that  were 
proved  to  be  £7  billion  awry 
once  the  Conservatives  had 
won  their  fourth  term. 

The  current  Chancellor 
knows  neither  the  markets 
nor  the  voters  would  buy  an- 
other transparent  attempt  to 
cook  the  books.  "To  earn  and 
keep  the  trust  of  the  British 
people,  we  have  to  follow  one 
Tory  golden  rule,”  he  said 
yesterday.  “We  only  cut  taxes 
when  we  can  afford  to,  and 
when  It  is  good  for  the : 
economy." 

Given  that  the  Public  Sec-  j 


tor  Borrowing  Requirement 
is  currently  on  course  to  be 
more  than  £25  billion  this  fi- 
nancial year,  the  City  sees  no 
justification  for  tax  cuts. 

But  in  view  of  Labour’s 
enormous  poll  lead.  Mr 
Clarke’s  task  next  month  is  to 
make  tax  cuts  "believable’'. 
Anything  else  would  risk  an 
adverse  reaction  from  the 
City,  leading  to  higher  inter- 
est rates  and  the  final  snuff- 
ing out  of  Mr  Major's  elec- 
toral hopes. 

Mr  Clarke  will  have  three 
aims  In  mind  sketching  out 
his  Budget  proposals.  First 
he  will  want  to  cut  taxes.  That 
will  mean  a penny  off  the 
basic  rate  of  Income  tax  to  23 


pence,  costing  £2  billion.  This 
will  bring  the  Government 
one  step  closer  to  its  long- 
term aim  of  a 20  per  cent 
basic  rate  of  income  tax.  But 
Mr  Clarke  would  also  like  to 
approach  the  20  per  cent  tar- 
get from  the  other  end  — by 
widening  the  lower  rate  20 
per  cent  band  to  include  more 
taxpayers. 

The  Institute  for  Fiscal 
Studies  (IFS)  calculates  that 
£1  billion  would  widen  the 
lower  band  by  £1,350  to  the 
first  £5,250  of  taxable  income. 

The  Chancellor’s  second 
priority  will  be  to  increase 
public  spending  in  the  key 
areas  of  health  and  education. 
Finally,  Mr  Clarke  will  want 


to  show  the  markets  that  he 
takes  the  size  of  the  PSBR 
seriously  by  knocking  per- 
haps another  £1-15  billion  off 
public  borrowing.  AU  told, 
this  could  add  up  to  £6  billion, 
which  would  have  to  be  found 
either  through  reductions  in 
public  spending  or  higher  tax- 
ation in  non-sensitive  areas. 

Lower  than  expected  infla- 
tion means  the  Government 
can  deliver  the  same  volume 
of  public  services  for  less 
money  . According  to  the  IFS 
and  Goldman  Sachs,  this 
should  be  worth  £500  million. 

Another  easy  target  is  pub- 
lic capital  spending,  since  Mr 
Clarke  can  claim  that  any 
cuts  will  be  compensated  for 


by  the  Private  Finance  Initia- 
tive. This  could  provide  him 
with  another  £2  billion.  As  for 
tax.  the  curb  on  share-buy- 
backs announced  this  week 
should  net  £450  million,  while 
a doubling  of  the  insurance 
premium  tax  to  5 per  cent 
would  garner  £650  million. 

The  IFS  believe  the  Chan- 
cellor may  have  his  eye  on  tax 
relief  on  profit-related  pay, 
which  costs  the  Exchequer  an 
estimated  £1.5  billion  a year. 
If  that  is  still  not  enough.  Mr 
Clarke  can  always  jiggle 
around  with  next  year’s  £4.6 
billion  contingency  reserve. 

But  somehow,  and  from 
somewhere,  the  money  will 
be  found. 


Stormin’  Norma 
wins  hands  down’ 


Shephard  offers  schools  tough 
ways  to  deal  with  unruly  pupils 


Mawhinney  red-faced  after 
‘Labour  defector9  unmasked 


Rebecca  Smtttiers 
and  John  Carvel 

Teachers  are  to  be 
given  tough  new  powers 
to  discipline  unruly  pu- 
pils including  detention  after 
school  without  parents’  con- 
sent, the  Government  an- 
nounced yesterday  in  a pack- 
age of  reforms  for  an 
Education  Bill  to  be  intro- 
duced this  autumn. 

"The  ambitions  of  the  many 
must  not  .be  thwarted  by  the 
blatant  hooliganism  of  the 
few,"  said  Gillian  Shephard, 
the  Education  and  Employ- 
ment Secretary,  in  a speech 
designed  to  put  discipline,  di- 
versity and  higher  educa- 
tional standards  at  the  centre 
of  the  election  battlefield. 

Her  strong  line  was  wel- 
comed by  headteachers’  lead- 
ers, but  the  National  Consumer 
Council  said  proposal  for 
parents  to  sign  hinding  con- 
tracts covering  homework,  be- 
haviour, dress  and  attendance 
would  he  “unworkable  and 
counter-productive",  under- 
mining recent  improvements 
in  partnership  between  parents 
and  teachers. 

The  Association  of  Metro- 


politan Authorities  said 
teachers  would  be  unable  to 
implement  her  plan  to  detain 
pupils  without  parents'  per- 
mission during  the  lunch 
break  or  after  school.  Mrs 
Shephard  knew  parents  had 
to  be  at  least  consulted  under 
European  human  rights  law, 
and  compulsory  detention  on 
the  day  a pupil  committed  a 
misdemeanour  was , 

impractical. 

Mrs  Shephard  said  her  new 
measures  built  on  Conserva- 
tive principles  which  were 
“about  achieving,  about  inde- 
pendence and  success,  about 
fulfilling  potential,  about  am- 
bitions and  aspirations". 

The  controversial  assisted 
places  scheme  — which 
Labour  has  pledged  to  scrap 
— would  be  extended  to  pri- 
vate primary  schools.  And  in 
a further  opening  up  of  “clear 
blue  water"  between  the  two 
parties,  Mrs  Shephard 
pledged  to  establish  more  new 
grammar  schools 

The  Government  will  ex- 
tend it  from  two  pilot s cover- 
ing 8,000  people  to  around  a 
dozen  unemployment  “black- 
spots'’  including  the  North- 


It  also  envisages  a greater 


Gillian  Shephard . . . Triatant 
hooliganism  of  the  few* 

role  for  the  private  sector, 
which  could  take  the  schemes 
over  completely. 

In  addition,  plans  to  give 
every  young  person  more  op- 
portunities to  learn,  get  quali- 
fied and  prepare  for  work  will 
be  set  out  in  a December 
white  paper.  This  will  explore 
ways  of  strengthening  A-level 
and  other  qualifications  for 


16-plus,  while  introducing 
"learning  credits"  to  help 
young  people  to  make  better 
choices  of  what  and  where  to 
study. 

Under  the  new  Education 
Bill,  — to  be  included  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  this  month  — 
schools  would  get  extra  flexi- 
bility to  exclude  pupils  for  45 
days  in  any  year,  rather  than 
the  current  15  days  in  any 
term.  New  contracts  between 
schools  and  parents  will  be  a 
condition  of  admission,  plac- 
ing a duty  on  families  to  en- 
sure their  children's  atten- 
dance and  good  behaviour. 

Mrs  Shephard  told  Journal- 
ists after  her  speech  it  would 
be  a "foolish  parent"  who 
refused  to  sign  a contract  and 
tbat  some  sort  of  appeals  sys- 
tem would  be  introduced  to 
deal  with  such  cases. 

She  mocked  the  poor  per- 
formance of  schools  in 
Labour-controlled  local  au- 
thorities. She  also  ridiculed 
Tony  Blair  and  his  shadow 
cabinet  colleague.  Harriet 
Harman,  over  their  choice  of 
I school  for  their  children.  “He 
[Mr  Blair]  may  live  in  Isling- 
! ton,  but  thanks  to  Conserva- 
l tive  policies,  be  does  not  have 
1 to  use  its  schools."  she  said. 


Michael  White 

THE  Conservative  chair- 
man, Dr  Brian  Mawhin- 
ney. was  forced  to  retreat  in 
disarray  along  Bournemouth's 
seafront  yesterday  when  a 
much-trumpeted  “Labour  de- 
fector" turned  out  to  be  less 
than  the  genuine  article. 

Within  hours  of  Marco  FOr- 
gione,  a 26-year-old  self-em- 
ployed caterer  from  YeovQ. 
being  introduced  to  a press 
conference,  he  had  been  de- 
nounced as  a non-member  by 
Labour  and  revealed  as  a 
Tory  activist  in  Paddy  Ash- 
down’s Somerset  patch  for  at 
least  two  years.  Mr  Forgione 
is  a prolific  letter-writer,  and 
he  uses  the  local  Tory  HQ  as 
his  address.  Liberal  Democrat 
officials  said. 

Mr  Forgione  bad  been 
billed  as  a former  “partiamen- 
tary  adviser  to  leading 
Labour  MP,  Keith  Vaz.”  a 
member  of  Labour's  environ- 
mental team  and  an  “aide  to 
the  Labour  leadership."  He 
was  “a  man  who  had  even 


worked  alongside  Jack  Straw. 
"Behind  the  scenes.  I saw  the 
reality  of  what  is  going  on  in 
New  Labour,  r saw  in-fight- 
ing. bickering,  scheming  and 
poli tides  cobbled  together  for 
political  expediency.  1 saw 
New  Labour’s  egos,  the  pos- 
turing for  personal  ambi- 
tions. the  wallowing  in  bick- 
ering and  the  back-stabbing,” 
Mr  Forgione  said. 

But  in  his  first  appearance 
before  the  press  Mr  Forgione 
admitted  under  questioning 
he  had  never  actually  been  a 
Labour  Party  member  or 
voted  Labour  at  a general 
election,  though  be  had  at 
local  level. 

Dr  Mawhinney  has  had  his 
share  oT  mishaps  since  suc- 
ceeding the  accident-prone  Jer- 
emy Hanley  as  chairman. 
Learning  from  last  year’s  ID- 1 
starred  jibe  at  the  Camden 
Asian  Women’s  Hopscotch 
Group  during  his  conference 
speech,  the  chairman  cut  his 
losses  yesterday  and  hurriedly 
ushered  away  his  charge  away 
into  the  Bourn  emeouth  confer- 
ence centre. 


Extracts  from  John  Major’s 
diary  in  this  week’s  Spectator: 

CONFERENCES  are 
fought  cm  the  beaches  of 
the  English  seaside.  I 
was  about  16  when  I attended 
one  for  the  first  time.  I can’t 
remember  much  about  it,  ex- 
cept I couldn't  really  afford  to 
go.  But  I did  and  I became  even 
more  hooked  on  politics . . . The 
modem  technology  of  speech 
making  is  so  artificial.  The 
microphones,  the  lapel  mikes, 
the  camera  angles  . . . »nd  the 
awftil.  cheating  glass  autocue 
patented  by  Ronald  Reagan . . . 

I spent  most  of  September  on 
tour  around  the  country. 
Norma  came  with  me  as  she 
usually  dry*;  although  this 
year  the  tour  had  quite  a dif- 
ferent air.  This  year  the  press 
had  invented  “Stormin’ 
Norma,  the  Secret  Weapon!” 
(No  invention  this,  it  has  been 
true  fbr  years.)  And  so  Norma 
attracted  more  cameras  than  I 
did.  This  is  the  first  time  for 
years  the  media  has  got  its  vi- 
sual priorities  right . . . 

I left  the  [European  Union 
summit  in  Dublin]  after  the 
meeting,  but  before  dinner. 
This  caused  some  excitement 
among  more  idle  folk  who 
didn’t  bother  to  find  out  when 
1 had  told  the  Irish  I was  leav- 
ing. or  why.  So  the  Sunday 
press  proclaimed  it  a snub! 
...  I didn’t  tell  the  Taoiseach 
why  I left  early,  but  I can  now 
exclusively  reveal  it  was  the 
weekend  of  our  26th  wedding 
anniversary  and  given  a 
choice  between  dinner  with 
Norma  or  IS  men,  Norma  woo 
hands  down . . . 

On  the  sidelines  of  the  Dub- 
lin meeting  I had  discussions 
with  . . . three  Socialist  prime 
ministers  about  the  recorded 


video  messages  they  had  sent 
to  the  Labour  conference.  One 
looked  surprised  that  I men- 
tioned this  because,  he  said, 
such  behaviour  is  routine  in 
the  Socialist  International. 
The  second  looked  a bit 
wounded  and  the  third  dis- 
tinctly defensive.  Probably 
they  had  seen  how  their  fra- 
ternal greetings  had  been 
used.  They  will  learn  that  this 
present  Labour  Party  is  not 


OR 


very  scrupulous . . . Like  most 
people,  I like  a lunchtime  stroll 
to  get  away  from  my  desk. 
Sadly,  the  days  are  gone  when 
I could  nip  out  for  a quiet  walk 
and  return  invigorated  These 
days,  a ‘quiet’  walk  is  shared 
with  the  cream  of  the  Met,  and 
interrupted  by  friendly  tour- 
ists from  Milwaukee  and 
Tokyo... 

There  is  often  a price  to  be 
paid  for  these  walks  and,  sure 
enough,  as  I reentered  No  10, 
there  was  John  Holmes,  my 
foreign  affairs  private  secre- 
tary, in  his  hand  an  ugly-look- 
ing  file  and  in  his  eye,  a 
wicked  look.  “We  have  this 
small  problem.’’  be  said. 
Small?  Not  so.  Sir  Humphrey 
would  have  been  proud  of  him. 


Shirty  dame  gives  ITN  short  shrift 


Bottomley  bursts  into  surprise  song 


Rebecca  Smithers  on  venture  into  verse 


<■■■* fc 


. IERITAGE  Secretary 
|— I Virginia  Bottomley  yes- 
I . I terday  unvefied  plans 
for..  ’OBE-atyle’  awards  for 
young  people.  In  a move  to 
offer  recognition  to  Britain's 
“unsung  heroes-". 

But  in  a highly  political 
speech,  which  began  with  a 
sustained  attack  on  Labour’s 
plans  to  reform  the  constitu- 
tion, Mrs  Bottomley-  won 
more  applause  for  her 
singing. 

Delegates  appeared  stunned 
when  she  broke  off  from  her 
prepared  speech,  to  deliver 
her  own  rendition  of  -‘TIMS 
Tony  Blair"  in  the  “Savoy 
opera"  style  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan.  , . 

To  the  tone  of  the  Inner  of 
the  Queen's  Navy  from  HMS 
Pinafore.  Mrs  Bottomley  sang 


unaccompanied  and  some- 
what tunelessly.  After  the 
first  verse  the  audience 
cheered,  thinking  Mrs  Bot- 
tomley had  finished,  but  she 

carried  on. 

Mrs  Bottomley  revealed 
later  that  Dr  Madsen'  Pirie, 
head  of  the  rightwing  think 
tank,  the  Adam  Smith  Insti- 
tute, bad  “helped”  her- 

Other  politicians  who  have 
ventured  Into  verse,  include 
Lady  Thatcher,  who  "lilted”  a 
couplet  to  the  tune  of  ‘Daisy, 
Daisy”,  concerning  the  two 
leaders  of  die  Liberal-SDP  Al- 
liance, David  Steel  and  David 
Owen,  and  Lord  Callaghan 
who  teased  trade  union  lead- 
ers in  1978  over  die  date  of  the 
1979  election  by  singing: 
"There  was  L waiting  at  the 
church...' 


As  a boy  be  uvmt  ro  public  school 
And  be  teamed  one  very  important  rule. 

. If  you  say  utoat  people  want  to  bear 
Your  advancement  soon  will  be  very,  very  clear 

Me  used  that  rule  so  rutbksslec 

' Tbat  now  bets  the  ruler  fftbe  labour  Partev 

fn  Islington  some  time  be  passed 
And  adopted  all  The  manners  of  tbc  chattering  class 
r lie  drank  white  wine  and  be  acted  cool 
And  be  sent  bis  son  to  art  opt-out  school 

He  went  in  style  to  Jlwwtf 

And  near  be  is  the  ruler  of  the  labour  Parte* 

Sphydoaors  rule.  He  stopped  all  thought 
He  gagged  John  Prescott  and  be  banned  Clare  Short 
Now  be  onhsavs  What  people  think  is  ntce 
and  be  offers  you  ibis  piece  of  very  vise  advtC* 

Just  smile  through  your  teeth  and  avoid  poltccv 
.inti you  all  could  'be  rulers  of  the  labour  Partee 


JOHN  MAJOR'S  shirts- 
leeve session  on  Wednes- 
day has  caused  a row  at 
ITN.  Political  correspondent 
Tom  Bradby  filed  a report  on 
the  session  for  the  early  eve- 
ning bulletin  in  which  he  said ' 
that  the  PM  took  his  jacket  off 
“Tony  Blair  style”.  Within 
minutes  ITN’s  Thatcher-enno- 
bled political  commissar 
Dame  Sue  (“I  can  pick  up  the 
phone  whenever  I want  to  and 
speak  to  John  Major”)  Tinson 
came  on  to  demand  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  of  the  Blair 
reference  and  an  extra  slice  of 
Major,  threatening  unmen- 
tionable consequences  for 
ITN  if  her  orders  were  not 
carried  out.  They  were. 

Neil  Hamilton  may 
not  have  been  among  us 
♦his  week,  but  he  has  at 


least  contributed  an  article  to 
the  conference  edition  of  the 
Tbatcherite  magazine  For- 
ward. In  it  he  advocates  the 
privatisation  of  the  weifiire 
state  Chilean  lines.  It 

calls  to  mind  those  warm  con- 
ference evenings  in  the  19805 
when  such  free-thinkers  of  the 
right  would  gather  at  fringe 
meetings  excitedly  chanting 
‘Thatcher,  Reagan.  Botha,  Pi- 
nochet." Happy  days. 

IN  EVERY  previous  Conser- 
vative Party  conference  at 
Bournemouth,  the  press 
have  been  dumped  in  the 
swimming  pool,  which,  suit- 
ably drained  for  the  occasion 
has  served  as  our  working 
area.  This  year,  the  swim- 
ming pool  has  been  turned 
Into  a champagne  and  sea 1 
food  bar  and  the  press  have  1 
been  consigned  to  an  area 
which  seems  suspiciously , 
like  an  underground  car 
park. 

Or  at  least  some  of  us  have. 
The  Murdoch  press  and  the 
Telegraph  have  been  accom- 
modated in  plusher  quarters 
nearer  the  watching  eyes  of 
the  party  press  officers.  They 
get  carpets,  a proper  ceding 
and  heating.  Lefty  reprobates 
like  the  Guardian  and  the  Fi- 


nancial Times  are  literally  Allow  to  set.  And  serve  it  up 
out  in  the  cold.  each  autumn  at  the  seaside. 


Michael  hesel- 

TENE’s  contributes  a 
mouthwatering  con- 
coction to  the  collection  of 
Cabinet  ministers'  favourite 
pudding  recipes.  But  1 wonder 
if  hts  Blackcurrant  and 
Kirsch  Sorbet  is  not  also  a 
metaphor  for  his  conference 
speeches? 

Boil  sugar  and  water 
together  for  20  minutes. 
Allow  syrup  to  cooL  Strain 
the  blackcurrants  into  the 
syrup.  Stir  with  lemon  juice 
and  Kitsch  (sorry,  Kirsch). 


IF  YESTERDAY  was  indeed 
the  last  time  Heseltine 
addressed  a Tory  confer- 
ence then  at  least  he  went  out 
In  style,  sporting  the  Guards 
tie  which  he  is  entitled  to 
wear  by  virtue  of  his  brief  so- 
journ in  the  Welsh  Guards  in 
the  1950s. 

This  Heseltinian  habit  once 
provoked  Willie  Whitelaw  to 
remark  that  he  could  never 
quite  trust  a chap  who  wore 
his  Guards  tie  outside  central 
London. 

Martin  Kettle 


Renewing  your  home  insurance 
in  October  or  November 
and  \\  ant  to  save  money  ? 


If  you  are  50  or  over  call  free  ! 


0800  414  525 

ref.GUO603 

Lines  open  Monday  in  Friday 
9am  - 6pm,  Saturdays  9am  - 1pm 
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Dignity  blooms 


ong  the 


Europe  reeled 
when  a leper 
colony  was 
discovered 
in  Romania 
after  the  1989 
revolution. 
EdVulliamy 
reports  from 
Tichilesti  by 
the  Danube  on 
the  battle 
against  an 
ancient  enemy 


* M mk  WAIT  for  death 
b & ■ to  come,”  says 
» ■ ■ Mihai  Buzatu. 
H his  disfigured 
HI  face  and  body 
like  melted  wax,  sitting  on  the 
spot  where  he  has  lived  for 
decades  and  knows  he  win 
die.  “What  else  is  there  for  us 
to  wait  for?" 

Today,  doctors  gather  for  a 
World  Health  Organisation 
conference  aimed  at  eradicat- 
ing before  the  new  millen- 
nium one  of  the  most  mysteri- 
ous and  awe-inspiring  of 
diseases,  which  curses  Mr 
Buzatu:  leprosy. 

Despite  its  apocalyptic  mys- 
tique and  a history  as  old  as 
recorded  time,  leprosy 
remains  a challenge  to  mod- 
ern medicine.  An  estimated 
1.26  million  people  suffer 
from  the  disease,  and  2 A mil- 
lion are  disabled  by  past  lep- 
rosy. About  600,000  new  cases 


are  diagnosed  annually,  and 
only  since  1981  has  the. WHO 
been  able  to  administer  a new 
concoction  of  drugs,  called 
MDT,  which  halt  the  disease. 

No  one  yet  knows  how 
people  catch  this  pernicious 
but  delicate  organism  which 
disintegrates  the  human 
body,  or  why  others  are  im- 
mune. The  only  animal  which 
can  carry  it  is  the  armadillo. 

Today  leprosy  feeds  on 
overcrowding  and  poverty, 
and  occurs  mainly  in  India. 
Brazil  and  Indonesia.  So  the 
world  was  astonished  by 
the  discovery  of  a leper  col- 
ony in  modern  Europe  in  the 
wake  of  the  1989  Rumanian 
revolution. 

Romania's  communists  tyr- 
| ants  dealt  with  lepers  much 
as  their  bibHical  ancestors 
had  done,  shoving  them  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 

The  colony  is  sited  on  a 
remote  hillside  at  Tichilesti, 


on  the  edge  of  the  Danube 
delta,  a stone's  throw  from 
the  Ukrainian  border. 

It  was  discovered  in  1990, 
its  roof  falling,  down,  without 
heating  in  the  cruel  winter, 
its  patients  living  in  misery. 

The  colony  was  trans- 
formed by  the  few  donations 

pace  where  used  bandages  are 
now  incinerated  rather  than 
re-used,  as  they  onoe  were. 

The  whitewashed  cottages 
are  wen  kept,  their  gardens 
lambent  with  flowers.  For 
those  who  can  still  use  their 
hands,  there  are  vegetable 
plots. 

About  1 .26  million  people  have  leprosy, 
600,000  cases  are  diagnosed  annually,  • 
and  2.4  million  people  are  disabled  by  It 

that  followed  its  discovery.  It 
is  now  an  almost  pleasant 
plate;  there  is  dignity  in  the 
suffering.  There  are  drugs, 
nurses  and  Orthodox  and 
Baptist  churches  with  clerics, 
bom  lepers. 

From  a central  courtyard  a 
path  winds  op  the  hillside,' 
past  the  cememry  and  the  for- 

Most  of  the  39  patients  are 
healed,  but  forced  to  remain 
in  the  colony  bearing  their 
scars:  Umbs  or  fingers  miss- 
ing, fades  and  bodies  disinte- 
grated. They  sit  chatting  on 
benches  in  the  courtyard. 

.With  its  discovery,  the  colo- 
ny’s extraordinary  history 
unfolded.  It  was  opened  on 

the  site  of  a deserted  monas- 
tery in  1877.  but  all  its .inhab- 
itants were  killed  during  the 
first  world  war.  After  the  war 
lepers  were  scattered  across 
the  southern  Soviet  Union, 
outcasts  and,  according  to 
Tichilesti 's  director.  Domitru 
Pavel,  "literally  living  in 
holes  in  the  ground”. 

But  word  spread  of  the 
haven  by  the  Danube  delta, 
and  lepers  embarked  on  an 
extraordinary  journey  across 
the  plains  to  resurrect  the  col- 
ony in  1928. 

The  only  survivor  of  that 
journey  is  Fflofteia  Clime v, 
now  aged  87  and  a grand- 
mother. She  came  from  the 
Ukraine,  was  blinded  by  lep- 
rosy 45  years  ago,  and  is  now 
a horribly  disfigured  but 
gentle  figure.  "Fog.  fog  — 
until  one  day  I saw  nothing 
more,"  she  says. 

There  have  been  marriages 
between  the  community's  in- 


habitants, and  children  boro 
to  them.  Of  the  20  raised  to 
adulthood,  only  one  has  con- 
tracted the  disease  — Mrs  Cli- 
mnv's  daughter  Vera,  aged  62, 

In  1991  the  colony  had  its 
first  admission  for  many 
years  — a man  who  went  for 
a nose  operation  In  Bucharest 
and  was  told  he  had  leprosy. 

Disbelieving,  he  was  dis- 
patched to  the  colony,  where 
he  learned  the  truth  about 
his  own  origins,  which  had 
evaded  him  ah  his  life.'  his 
mother  had  been  a leper 
who  had  lived  and  died  in 
Tjchflesti- 

Dr  Pavel  is  a remarkable 
figure.  An  unhurried,  deliber- 
ate Tuan,  be  acknowledges  that 
there  is  a risk  he  will  contract 
the  disease.  “I -probably  have. 
But  I was  appalled  by  what  I 
saw  when  I came  here-" 

He  has  been  at  the  colony 
three  years.  Asked  why  he 
came,  he  replied:  "When  I 


was  eight,  l was  very  sidrand 
died  for  a minute.  There  were 
children  jumping  up  on  to  a 
balcony  where  the  Virgin, 
Mary  was.  .waiting  for  than.  ■ 
But  she  said  to  me:.  ‘Not  yet  I 
want  you  to  do  something*,  1 
have,  always  wondered  what 
ft  was,  and  now  1 know." 

It  is  to  end  both  the  disease 
and  the  stigma  attached  to  it 
that  foe  experts  from  the 
WHO  a^d  health  ministers 
frnm  io  countries  are  assem- 
bling In  New  Delhi  today.  - 
Their  programme^  builds 
upon  the  discovery  that  MDT 
can  halt  the  disease. 

“But  we  still  don’t:  know 
how  you  catch . it,"  said  Dr 
Vijay  Pannicker,  of. the 
WHO’s  special  action  team. 
"We  cannot  culture  the  or- 
ganism in  a laboratory,  but 
all  the  indications  are  that  it 
is  not  strong,  and  can  be  eas- 
ily controlled, 3ut  to  treat  it.’ 
we  have  to  get  to  everyone." 


•1  [•. 


Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Paris 


IN  CAFES  where  tourists 
pay  20  francs  (£2.50)  for  an 
espresso  Just  to  keep  Sar- 
tre’s seat  warm,  glares  are 
darting  over  the  rims  of 
half-moon  spectacles:  the 
soul  of  Saint-Germain-des- 
Pr6s  is  for  sale. 

Politicians  are  chaining 
ont  letters  of  protest  after 
news  that  two  leading  Left 
Bank  bookshops.  La  Hone 
and  Le  Divan,  are  at  the 
mercy  of  mercantile  forces. 

In  the  face  of  declining 
sales,  the  publishing  house 
Galllmard  has  decided  to 
sell  Le  Divan  — Us  book- 
shop in  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
trict where  intellectnals 
used  to  rest  their  chins  be- 
tween their  thumbs  and  in- 
dex fingers  and  discuss  the 
Nouveau  Roman  and  New 
Wave  cinema.  Flammarion, 
the  publisher  which  owns 
the  even  more  illustrious 
La  Hone,  is  denying 
rumours  of  a sale. 

The  potential  new  ten- 
ants are  famous  names  — 
Dior  is  rumoured  to  be 
planning  a ready-to-wear 
shop  at  Le  Divan  and  Her- 
mes is  tipped  for  La  Hone  — 
but  in  the  area  which 
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Paid  Webster  in  Parts 

French  mps  began  to 
back  down  yesterday 
from  a confrontation 
with  journalists  over  tax 
reforms  after  newspapers 
threatened  to  stop  reporting 
parliament  If  their  perks 
were  taken  away. 

Rightwing  MPS  lodged  an 
amendment  to  the  GauOist- 
led  government's  proposal  to 
do  away  with  a 30  per  cent 
special  deduction  on  journal- 
ists' declared  earnings. 

Journalists'  unions,  backed 
by  newspaper  owners,  have 
called  for  a national  strike  on 
Tuesday  when  the  budget 
measure  is  discussed,  but 
support  for  the  amendment 
among  government  deputies 
is  so  overwhelming  that  it  is 
expected  to  be  carried  easily. 


Michel  Charasse,  who  was 
the  Socialist  budget  minister 
until  1993,  said  that  when  he 
tried  to  reform  taxation  of  the 
media  leftwing  MPs  gave  in  to 
threats  by  journalists. 

“The  right  will  lie  down 
I and  let  newsmen  roll  over 
them  as  well,"  he  said. 

Because  the  tax  concession 
allows  them  to  offer  low 
wages,  newspaper  owners 
have  an  interest  in  maintain- 
ing the  hidden  subsidy. 
Newspaper  editorials  have 
not  criticised  the  threats  by 
journalists,  despite  obvious 
links  between  their  tax  con- 
cessions and  the  coverage  of 
political  Life. 

More  than  160  other  profes- 
sions could  lose  their  special 
rebates,  but  only  the  media 
seems  to  have  aroused  MPs* 
concern. 

There  has  long  been  a sus- 


picion that  the  journalists' 
perk  contributes  to  compla- 
cency about  reporting  on  cor- 
ruption or  the  illegal  activi- 
ties of  MPs. 

In  the  provincial  press  MPs 
are  often  owners  or  on  the 
board  and  can  control 
appointments. 

Some  papers,  such  as  the 
daily  Le  Figaro,  also  have  a 
stable  of  pro-government  MPs  , 
as  columnists  who  benefit 
from  the  tax  concession. 

Despite  recent  high-level 
political  scandals,  few  news- 
papers have  taken  a lead, 
leaving  the  exposure  of 
i "sleaze"  to  the  minority 
press. 

Dozens  of  MPs  have  de- 
fended their  support  for  the 
tax  privilege  by  saying  that 
the  timing  — in  the  run-up  to 
the  1998  general  election  — is 
bad.  They  also  Haim  that 


journalists  would  not  benefit, 
from  proposals  for  more  gen- 
eral income  tax  cuts.  . ...  C- 

The  national  journalists' 
union,  the  SNJ,  says  the  .con1 
cessions  offset  the  profession's; 
dependence  on  expenses.  ' 

Many  deputies  only  backed 
the  journalists’  cause  after 
their  local  papers  threatened 
to  ignore  their  activities:-^ 
the  "invisible  man”  tactic • ~ 

Sympathy  for  the  govern- 
ment case  has  been  reduced 
by  Its  threat  of  reprisals.  The 
RPR  national  assembly 
leader,  Michel  Pericard,  a for- 
mer television  reporter, .said 
unspecified  action  would1  be 
taken  against  a list  of  journal- 
ists operating  the  “invisible 
man"  policy. 

Mutual  suspicion  has  inten- 
sified with  tbedisclosure  that, 
the  government  is  planning  to 
gag  the  reporting  of  scandals. 


Nato  treads  fine  line  in  Baltics 
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John  Henley  in 

Helsinki  on  three 
small  republics 
upsetting  Europe’s 
security  map 

FOR  nearly  eight  centu- 
ries, foreign  armies 
have  tramped  over  the 
three  Baltic  states.  Now,  five 
years  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  finally  gave 
them  their  Independence.  Es- 
tonia, Latvia  and  Lithuania 
are  once  more  a growing 
focus  of  superpower  tension. 

As  Nato  seeks  to  expand 
eastward,  diplomats  fear  that 
these  three  small  republics,  a 
battleground  throughout  his- 
tory- could  again  cause  prob- 
lems tar  beyond  their  borders. 

"If  mishandled,  the  Baltic 
issue  has  the  potential  to  de- 
rail Nato  enlargement, 
redraw  the  security  map  in 
north-eastern  Europe  and 
provoke  a crisis  between  the 
West  and  Russia,”  the  Rand 
Corporation,  the  influential 
American  research  Institute, 
said  earlier  this  year. 

All  three  Baltic  states  have 
made  early  membership  of  the 
European  Union  and  Nato  the 
central  plank  or  their  foreign 
and  defence  policies.  Mistrust- 
ing Russia,  they  want  guaran- 


tees that  they  will  never  again 
fell  under  its  influence. 

Their  fears  have  been 
formed  by  the  repeated  out- 
bursts of  Russian  military 
hardliners.  Anton  SurDcov,  a 
senior  adviser  at  Moscow's 
Defence  Research  Institute, 
bluntly  told  the  Estonian 
daily  Postlmees:  "If  a genuine 
attempt  is  made  to  makp  the 
Baltic  states  members  of 
Nato,  we  will  move  our  troops  I 
into  the  Baltic  states.  This 
much  is  unavoidable." 

While  Russia's  security 
chief,  General  Alexander 
Lebed,  hinted  earlier  this 
week  in  Brussels  that  Mos- 
cow may  be  softening  its  op- 
position to  Nato  enlargement 
in  central  Europe,  Russia 
remains  highly  sensitive 
about  the  Baltic  republics. 

“Will  Nato’s  eastward  ex- 
pansion. towards  our  borders, 
towards  the  Baltic  republics, 
boost  Russia's  security?'’  Itar- 
Tass  quoted  Gen  Lebed  as 
saying  at  a conference  yester- 
day. "Nobody  can  guarantee 
that  it  won’t  occur  to  someone 
at  some  time  to  do  to  us  what 
I was  recently  done  to  Iraq." 

As  part  of  both,  the  tsarist 
empire  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Baltic  states  were  long  a 
key  part  of  Moscow's  de- 
fences, dotted  with  thousands 
of  military  bases  and  listen- 
ing posts.  Many  Russians 
blame  the  states'  "Singing 
Revolution”  Of  1991  for  the 
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disintegration  of  the  union. 
Latvia  and  Estonia  have  iarg° 
Russian  minorities  and  Mos- 
cow regularly  accuses  its  for- 
mer satellites  cf  discriminat- 
ing against  them. 

For  its  part,  Nato  is  anxious 
not  to  push  Russia  too  for  by 
welcoming  the  Baltics  into 
the  fold  In  the  first  wave  of 
new  members,  thought  likely 
to  be  the  Czech  Republic. 
Hungary  and  Poland. 

In  a letter  to  the  Lithuanian 
government  this  week,  the 
United  States  secretary  or 
state.  William  Perry,  clarified 
remarks  he  made  last  month  at 

a Nato  meeting  in  Norway, 
underlining  that  the  republics 
were  “folly  eligible"  for  Nato 
membership — but  not  yeL 


Nonetheless,  some  Western 
diplomats  in  the  Baltics 
remain  scepticaL  “Is;  someone 
from  St  Louis  really  prepared" 
to  die  defending  Daugavpils 
[in  eastern  Latvia]?”  asked 
one  frfHr?i»T 

Such  talk  angers  the  Balts, 
who  argue  they  are  in  far 
greater  need  of  protectum 
than  the  other  east  European 
states  tipped  for  Nato  mem- 
bership. "We  do  not  talk 
about  alternatives  to  Nato/’ 
said  a Latvian  foreign  minis- 
try official  "There  is  no 
alternative.'' 

Sven  Jurgensen.  political  di- 
rector of  Estonia's  foreign  min- 
istry, said  the  Baltics  could  not 
take  a calm  and  easy  approach 
to  Nato  membership. 

“We  get  so  many  conflicting 
messages  out  of  Moscow,"  he 
said.  "We  feel  we  share  the 
same  democratic  values  as 
yrestem  Europe,  and  we  feel 
those  values  are  worth  de- 
fending. Nato  is  the  only 
organisation  that  n an  guaran- 
tee our  security." 

Finland,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark share  this  concern,  veto- 
ing their  fear  that  an  early 
Nato  expansion  which  ex- 
cludes the  Baltics  win  create 
an  uncomfortable  grey  zone. 

Unable  to  give  any  firmer 
! commitments,  the  US 
launched  a "Baltic  Action 
Plan"  last , month  aimed  at 
easing  the  republics'  entry 
into  Nato  and  the  EO. 
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Jonathan  Steele  in  Khinjan  uncovers  a united  front  against  Afghanistan’s  dominant  militia  which  splits  the  country  on  ethnic  lines 
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Taliban’s  wariord  rivals 
cement  secret  alliance 


THE  Taliban  militias, 
on  a crusade  to 
restrict  women’s 
rights  and  establish 
the  world's  harshest  Islamic 
regime,  suffered  a potential 
setback  yesterday  when  Af- 
ghanistan's two  leading  war- 
lords formed  a powerful  mili- 
tary and  political  alliance 
against  them. 

General  Rashid  Dostam.  the 
Uzbek  militia  leader,  and  Ah- 
med Sh«H  Massoud,  the  Tajik 
former  defence  minister,  met 
in  an  old  Russian  guesthouse 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
i Hindu  Kush.  They  shook 
hands  at  the  beginning, 
hugged  each  other  at  the  end 
i and  in  the  intervening 
90  minutes  agreed  to  issue  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Taliban  to 
sue  for  peace  or  face  a united 
military  front 
The  alliance  thwarts  the  Ta- 
liban’s hopes  that  the  opposi- 
tion would  remain  divided, 
allowing  them  to  pick  off  each 
one  separately  in  a lighting 
campaign  to  conquer  the 
country  after  seizing  the  capi- 1 
tal,  Kabul,  two  weeks  ago. 

The  new  union  mwnt  that 
Afghanistan  is  split  into  two 
blocks,  divided  on  ethnic 
lines,  with  the  Tajiks  and  Uz- 
beks of  the  10  provinces  of  the 
north  linked  together  against 
the  largely  Pash  fun  Taliban 
who  control  the  19  provinces 
around  Kabul  and  the 
southwest 

But  the  alliance  could  go 
further,  leading  to  the  unrav- 
elling of  the  Taliban  minties, 
whose  aura  of  invincibility 
seemed  unchallengeable  a 
week  ago. 


A widow  takes  her  children  home  through  the  ruins  of  their  deserted  neighbourhood  in  Kabul  photgbaph:  john  uoore 


Gen  Dostam  and  Command- 
er Massoud  had  not  met  in 
the  three  years  since,  in  one 
of  the  country's  many  shifts 
in  power,  the  general  walked 
out  of  the  mojahedin  govern- 
ment in  Kabul  and  turned  Ms 
guns  on  it 

A helicopter  clattered  into 
Khinjan  shortly  before  3pm, 
bringing  Cmdr  Massoud  from 
his  headquarters  in  the  Panj- 
shir  valley.  Gen  Dostam  had 
arrived  earlier  in  an  armour- 
plated  Cadillac.  He  then  took 
a four-wheel  drive  vehicle  to 
the  Salang  pass  to  Inspect  his 
forces,  who  control  the  strate- 


ney  for  Cmdr  Massoud.  As 
the  leaders  met.  Oleg  Neve- 
lyaev,  the  Russian  vice-consul 

in  Mazar  waited  in  the  coun- 
yard with  obvious  approval. 
Russia  and  the  former  Soviet 
states  of  Central  Asia  have 
made  no  secret  of  their  alarm 
at  the  rise  of  the  Taliban. 

The  formation  of  the  alli- 
ance in  the  North  gives  them 
the  buffer  zone  for  which  they 
had  hoped.  Ironically,  they 
now  find  themselves  backing 
the  very  people  who  resisted 
the  Soviet  invasion  in  the 
Eighties. 

The  Uzbek  and  Tajik  lead- 


The  alliance  could  unravel  those  whose 
invincibility  seemed  unchallengeable 


gic  tunnel  through  the  Hindu 
Kush  mountain  range. 

John  Burns,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  I were  the 
only  foreign  newspapermen 
on  the  scene  for  the  historic 
meeting  which  Gen  Dostam 
had  wanted  to  keep  secret  for 
security  reasons. 

On  the  road  west  to  Mazar- 
i-Sharif;  where  the  general 
has  his  headquarters,  a long. 
East-moving  convoy  of  Land- 
cruisers  came  towards  us.  es- 
corted by  Jeeps  full  of  troops 
and  lorries  mounted  with  1 
anti-aircraft  cannon.  ! 

We  followed  the  caravan  to  , 
a compound  in  Khinjan 
which  had  once  been  used  by  I 
the  Russian  engineers  who  | 
built  the  Salang  tunnel  in  : 
1964.  The  site  was  chosen  to  1 
shorten  the  hazardous  jour-  j 


ers  were  joined  by  Abdul 
Karim  Khalili,  the  head  of 
Wahdat.  an  armed  movement 
which  represents  the  Shi'ite 
community  of  Hazara  people 
in  the  central  regions  of  the 
country.  The  Shi’ites  are 
deeply  suspicious  of  the  Tali- 
ban’s Sunni  fundamentalism. 

The  meeting  was  chaired  by 
Said  Mansour  Nadiri,  the 
leader  of  the  Ismaeli  Muslims 
of  Baghlan  province.  After- 
wards the  three  leaders 
signed  a statement  inviting 
every  leader  of  the  jihad  (the 
mojahedin  movement)  to 
meet  in  Mazar  to  form  a new  , 
government. 

They  set  up  a “supreme  de-  I 
fence  council"  but.  in  a clear  , 
overture  to  the  Taliban  to  call 
a ceasefire  and  join  them, 
said  its  composition  would  be  j 


announced  later.  Finally, 
they  warned  the  Taliban  that 
they  would  jointly  resist 
"anyone  who  continues  to 
fight  against  one  of  the  signa- 
tories of  rhis  statement". 

The  dramatic  meeting  came 
shortly  after  Cmdr  Massoud's 
forces  mounted  a hit-and-run 
attack  on  the  Bagram  air 
base,  30  miles  north-east  of 
Kabul  The  Taliban  thwarted 
the  attack  with  the  loss  of  sev- 
eral men,  but  burnt  down  a 
house  in  retaliation. 

Coming  two  days  alter  an 
ambush  in  Olang.  a town  just 
south  of  the  Salang  pass,  the 
attack  has  made  members  of 
the  Taliban  militia  more  ner- 
vous. They  stopped  reporters 
and  other  travellers  going 
north  of  Charikar  on  the  road 
out  of  Kabul  and  blocked  traf- 
fic on  the  road  from  the 
Salang. 

The  sudden  change  of  atmo- 
sphere led  to  an  emergency 
meeting  of  staff  from  the 
United  Nations  and  other  in- 
ternational aid  agencies  in 
Kabul  The  Taliban  had  de- 
tained and  beaten  a worker  of 
the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  on  Wednes- 
day night 

Mullah  Mutaqi.  the  Taliban 
information  minister,  hinted 
that  foreign  reporters  might 
be  expelled.  The  mullah  an- 
nounced that  about  80  people 
had  been  arrested  in  Kabul 
for  “looting"  and  would  be 
put  before  Islamic  courts.  It 
was  not  clear  whether  the 
wave  of  detentions  presaged 
the  start  of  a long-feared 
clampdown  on  opposition 
groups. 


Another  nail  in  LA’s  coffin  I Hired  mouths  lend  spin 


News  in  brief 
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Christopher  Reed 
in  Los  Angeles 


I OS  ANGELES  is  doomed 
a to  die  of  drought  if  an 
i ..earthquake  doesn't  end  it 
first. 

Scott  Stine,  a geographer 
and  paleoclimatologist  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  University, 
found  that  the  LA  basin  has  a 
history  of  extraordinarily 
long  droughts,  and  could  face 
another  soon. 

. “We 'have  compelling  proof, 
and  4t  .could  happen  again," 
he  says.  “Unless  a contingen- 
cy plan  can  he  found  we  could 
not  live  In  LA  the  way  we  are 
usedta" 


State  and  city  water  offi- 
cials, worried  by  the  findings, 
are  holding  talks  with . Dr 
Stine  to  develop  such  a plan. 

He  found  that  the  LA  basin 
suffered  two  droughts  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  one  lasting  220 
years  and  the  other  140  years. 
The  evidence  came  to  light  in 
the  drought  of  1967-92  when 
ancient  tree  stumps  were 
found  on  the  bed  of  dry  lakes 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains. 

Information  in  the  growth 
rings  and  radiocarbon  dating 
-Enabled  hiih  to  find  evidence 
in  the  stumps  of  droughts 
ending  in  the  12th  and  14th 
centuries. 

The  climate  of  the  LA  basin 


in  the 


has  been  a useful  tool  to  poll- 
ticans  and  businessmen  alike. 
In  the  early  days  of  migration 
from  the  eastern  states,  new- 
comers were  tempted  by 
crooked  estate  agents  who 
lauded  LA's  “Mediterranean" 
weather.  They  would  show 
home  buyers  the  glorious 
wild  (desert)  flowers  of 
spring,  omitting  to  mention 
winter's  Dash  floods,  and  the 
absence  of  rain  for  half  the 
year. 

Those  living  the  California 
dream  face  another  threat  of 
doom:  archaeologists  say  no 
irrigated  society  has  ever 
lasted  more  than  400  years. 
Los  Angeles  is  now  at  about 
the  half-way  point 


Netherlands, 
you  can  now 
get  hold  of  the 
paper  you’re 
holding  more 
easily. 


The  Guardian  International  otters  you  a European 
perspective  of  the  latest  news,  including  business, 
economics,  sport  and  specialist  features.  As  part  of 
our  initiative  to  make  it  more  readily  available,  you  can 
now  take  out  a subscription. 

The  newspaper  will  be  delivered  to  your  home  early 
each  day  at  a reduced  rate  so.  if  you'd  like  the 
Guardian  International  more  quickly  and  cheaply, 
simply  get  hold  of  a phone  and  call  01 6145-7300  or 
write  to  Van  Gelderen  Import  BV.  Burgemeester 
Kroliaan  14.  NL-5126  PT  GILZE. 
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to  screen  showdown 


Jonathan 
Freedland  in 
St  Petersburg, 
Florida 
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THE  spin  cycle  has  taken 
another  turn  as  the 
moulders  of  American 
public  opinion  have  discov- 
ered a sophisticated  new  tech- 
nique to  advance  their  cause: 

thp  placard. 

They  were  all  over  St  Pe- 
tersburg within  seconds  of 
the  televised  showdown  be- 
tween Vice-President  A1  Gore 
and  Jack  Kemp,  the  Republi- 
can who  wants  to  replace 
Hjm- 

The  debate  was  still  unfin- 
ished when  the  warring  ar- 
mies of  spin  doctors  flooded 
the  media  pen  — each  one 
identified  by  a sign  held 
above  his  head. 

The  result  was  a politi- 
cians’ meat  market,  the  signs 
drawing  customers  to  the 
product  on  show.  A large 
crowd  swallowed  up  George 
Stepbanopoulos,  the  diminu- 
tive adviser  to  President  Bill 
Clinton. 

Without  the  aide  waving 
the  sign,  he  would  have  been 
completely  Invisible. 

Staff  walked  the  spin  pit, 
brandishing  placards  selling 
cabinet  members  for  Mr 
Gore,  or  assorted  Republican 
grandees  for  Mr  Kemp.  Some 
sign-holders  looked  plaintive, 
their  eyes  begging  for  at  least 


Cartoon  dioxide 
researchers  put 
ocean  in  bloom 
with  iron  filings 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Ecfitor 

BIOLOGISTS  tracing  how 
much  carbon  dioxide  goes 
into  the  sea  have  made  the 
oceans  bloom  — by  giving  it 
iron. 

Professor  Andrew  Watson, 
of  the  University  of  East 
Anglia,  and  British  and 
American  colleagues  reported 
in  Nature  yesterday  on  a fer- 
tility experiment  In  the  east- 
ern equatorial  Pacific. 

“We  wanted  to  see  if  iron 
affects  the  productivity  of  the 
ocean,”  said  Prof  Watson, 
“but  we  also  wanted  to  know 
what  controls  the  natural 

level  of  carbon  dioxide,  which 

has  an  effect  on  climate." 

So  a research  sMp  sprin- 
kled half  a ton  of  iron  over  20 
square  miles  of  the  Pacific. 

In  a day,  the  mass  of  micro- 
scopic algae  had  doubled. 
Within  a week,  the  "bloom" 
had  increased  30  times. 

The  iron  supplement  led  to 
a bloom  of  phytoplankton 
which  temporarily  locked 
away  9.000  tons  of  greenhouse 
gas,  radsing  the  possibilty 
that  the  carbon  dioxide  proh- 


one journalist  to  talk  to  their 
hired  mouth.  There  were  few 
takers  for  the  former  presi- 
dential candidate  Lamar  A2-  . 
exander,  and  business  was 
painfully  slow  at  the  stall  of 
Gaston  Caperton,  the  little- 
known  governor  of  West 
Virginia. 

One  operative  joked  that 
next  time  the  spinners  would 
be  brought  in  on  sedan 
chairs. 

Republicans  entered  this 
game  late,  having  been  out- 
signed  at  the  first  presidential 
debate  last  Sunday.  The  Dem- 
ocrats were  all  clearly  la- 
belled then,  partly  to  spare 
reporters  the  emhamissment 
of  ignorance.  This  time  the 
Republicans  made  sure  they 
had  just  as  many  spinners  as 
their  rivals  — and  enough 
blue-blaze  red  volunteers  to 
act  as  sandwich-board  men. 

Once  this  sinister  art  of 
politics  took  place  in  the 
shadows.  Now  the  gathering 
of  quotes  and  post-game  anal- 
ysis is  an  official  part  of  the 
event,  even  carried  live  on 
the  C-Span  cable  television 
network. 

The  cheerieading  after  the 
Gore-Kemp  contest  was,  as  al- 
ways. utterly  partisan.  "Jack 
did  a good  job  of  beating  back 
Al  Gore's  ‘Medi-scare’  cam- 
paign.” quipped  file  Republi- 
can campaign  manager.  Scott 
Reed,  dismissing  early  polls 
in  which  voters  named  Mr 
Gore  the  winner  by  57  to 
28  per  cent.  Democrats 
praised  their  man  for  a “spec- 
tacular performance". 

They  Insisted  that  Mr  Gore 
had  ad-libbed  the  best  line  of 
the  night,  in  response  to  Mr 
Kemp’s  oiaim  that  trickle- 
down  economics  was  so 
effective  it  would  be  more  like 


Niagara  Fails.  The  trouble, 
said  Mr  Gore,  is  that  the  Dole- 
Kemp  plan  “would  put  the 
American  economy  in  a bar- 
rel and  send  it  over  the  falls”. 

That  got  a laugh  in  the  hall, 
but  it  was  hardly  the  zinger  of 
US  political  legend. 

Vice-presidential  debates 
are  known  for  the  killer  one- 
liner.  Americans  recall  Lloyd 
Bentsen’s  ••'You’re  no  Jack 
Kennedy”  line  to  the  hapless 
Dan  Quayle  in  1988.  and  the 
unforgettable  “Who  am  I? 
What  am  1 doing  here?”  from 
James  Stockdale,  the  running 
mate  to  the  Texas  billionaire 
Ross  Perot  in  1992. 

But  in  the  1996  campaign 
file  emphasis  has  been  on 
“civility”  — the  politicians' 
collective  response  to  public 
revulsion  at  file  negative  tone 
of  past  campaigns. 

Mr  Kemp  and  Mr  Gore 
were  falling  over  themselves 
to  be  courteous.  "With  all  due 
respect”  began  more  than 
one  sentence.  Each  referred 
to  the  other  as  “My  friend”, 
and  Mr  Kemp  refused  an  invi- 
tation from  the  debate  moder- 
ator to  discuss  President  Clin- 
ton’s character  problems. 

The  two  men  were  allowed 
to  be  themselves. 

Mr  Kemp  emerged  a 
Johnny-one-note,  whose  pana- 
cea for  every  problem  — from 
America's  moral  decline  to 
Bosnia  — was  low  taxes  and 
increased  access  to  credit  and 
capital. 

Mr  Gore  was  let  loose  to 
offer  his  polished  but  robotic 
catalogue  of  the  past  four 
years'  achievements  and  the 
plan  for  the  next  four. 

It  was  hardly  gripping 
viewing,  but  this  is  what  the 
American  people  wants.  At 
least,  so  the  spinners  said. 


Fingerless  skeleton  may 
stay  to  haunt  Salinas 


PM  Ounson  In  Mexico  CRy 

A SKELETON  found  buried 
on  property  owned  by 
Ralll  Salinas,  the  brother  of 
the  former  Mexican  presi- 
dent, could  belong  to  a key 
figure  implicated  in  the 
September  1394  murder  of 
Jose  Francisco  Ruiz  Massieu, 
general  secretary  of  the  rul- 
ing Institutional  Revolu- 
tionary Party,  the  country’s 
attorney-general  said. 

Mr  Salinas  was  arrested  in 
February  1995  in  connection 
with  the  murder  and  is  being 
held  in  the  maximum  secu- 
rity Almaloya  jaiL  So  for  the 
case  against  him  has  been 
based  primarily  on  hearsay. 

The  bones  are  thought  to  be 
those  of  Manuel  Mufloz  Rocha, 
a farmer  federal  deputy  who 
went  missing  two  days  after 
Ruiz  Massien's  murder,  alleg- 
edly after  saying  he  was  on 
his  way  to  see  Ratil  Salinas. 

The  police  believe  that 
Munoz  Rocha  helped  to  plan 
the  pgcagglnatinn.  At  first  Mr 
Salinas  said  he  had  not  seen 
the  former  deputy  for  years, 
but  later  he  changed  his 
story. 

They  were  photographed  on 
the  day  of  the  murder  at  the 
hospital  where  Ruiz  Massieu  , 
was  taken  after  being  shot  at 


The  gunman.  Daniel  Agui- 
lar Trevino,  was  arrested  at 
the  scene  and  is  serving  a 50- 
year  jail  sentence. 

The  skeleton  found  on 
Wednesday  Includes  the  skull 
and  portions  of  the  scalp,  but 
is  missing  Its  fingers.  It  was 
exhumed  by  forensic  experts 
after  what  the  police  said  was 
an  anonymous  tip-off. 

The  attorney-general,  Anto- 
nio Lozano  Gracia,  said  it 
could  take  about  three  weeks 
to  determine  the  identity  of 
the  remains. 

He  said  that  if  they  weree 
confirmed  as  those  of  Munoz 
Rocha,  the  case  against  Raul 
Salinas  would  be  “strength- 
ened immeasurably”. 

Meanwhile,  in  a separate 
development,  the  standoff  be- 
tween the  Mexican  govern- 
ment and  Zapatista  (EZLN) 
rebels  over  a proposed  visit  to 
the  capital  by  guerrilla  com- 
manders has  been  resolved. 

The  government  had  threat- 
ened to  arrest  the  EZLN  lead- 
ers if  they  visited  Mexico  City 
this  week  to  attend  a congress 
of  indigenous  peoples. 

But  after  severals  days  of 
talks  It  was  agreed  that  the 
EZLN’s  “Comandante 
Ramona"  should  attend. 

Her  visit  to  Mexico  City 
will  be  the  first  by  an  EZLN 
commander  since  the  1994 


Arafat  warns  of 
renewed  intifada 


THE  Palestinian  Authority  president  Yasser  Arafat,  said  yes- 
terday that  his  negotiators  had  achieved  nothing  in  their  crisis 
talks  with  Israel 

With  the  talks  apparently  deadlocked  on  the  issue  of  Israel's 
withdrawal  from  the  West  Bank  city  of  Hebron,  Mr  Arafat 
urged  Palestinians  to  be  “fully  prepared . . . to  confront  all 
possibilities".  His  bleak  assessment  followed  his  warning, 
reported  in  an  Egyptian  newspaper,  that  growing  Palestinian 
frustration  could  lead  to  an  uprising. 

‘Those  whobelieve  that  I can  stop  an  intifada  of  the  Palestin- 
ian people  are  making  a big  mistake,  and  are  ignoring  the  feet 
that  the  people  are  disappointed  and  in  pain  because  of  the 
humiliation  and  the  injustice,”  Mr  Arafat  told  Al-Musawar 
newspaper. 

His  comments  have  angered  Israeli  leaders,  who  hold  him 
responsible  for  last  month's  bloody  clashes  In  which  60  Pales 
tinians  and  15  Israelis  were  killed.  But  Israel’s  negotiators 
insist  on  drastic  changes  in  the  agreement  to  redeploy  occupa- 
tion forces  in  Hebron.  They  want  to  reduce  the  Palestinian 
police  to  be  deployed  and  restrict  them  to  carrying  pistols 
instead  of  automatic  rifles,  as  agreed  more  than  a year  ago  by 
the  previous  government  The  Palestinians  reject  the  de- 
mands. — Derek  Brown,  Jerusalem. 


Bildt  opposes  Bosnia  pull-out 

THE  international  mediator  Carl  Bildt  called  yesterday  for  for- 
eign peacekeeping  troops  to  stay  in  Bosnia  until  1998  to  give  the 
country  a chance  to  recover  from  war.  There  are  about  53,000 
peacekeepers  in  Bosnia  under  Nato-led  command,  but  their  man- 
date expires  mi  December  20. 

“This  military  presence  would  primarily  be  a deterrent  to 
provide  reassurance  that  there  are  no  military  options  and  no 
military  threat  thus  providing  the  condi  tions  necessary  for 
political  reconciliation,  re- integration  and  reconstruction,"  Mr 
Bildt  said  in  a speech  in  London. — Reuter,  London. 


Serbia  to  take  back  refugees 

SERB-DOMINATED  Yugoslavia  agreed  to  repatriate  135,000  refu- 
gees living  illegally  in  Germany  In  a treaty  signed  yesterday, 
promising  they  would  not  face  discrimination  at  home.  Deporta- 
tions are  to  take  place  over  the  next  three  years. 

Most  of  the  illegal  aliens  are  ethnic  Albanians  from  Kosova 
Yugoslavia  (.Serbia  and  Montenegro')  promised  no  returnees 
would  face  discrimination,  the  German  interior  ministry  said. 

The  treaty,  signed  by  Germany's  Interior  minister,  Manfred 
Kanther,  and  the  Yugoslav  interior  minister.  Vukasin  Jokanovic. 
guarantees  that  "repatriation  will  occur  with  complete  respect 
for  the  human  rights  and  dignity  of  the  returning  people.”  the 
German  ministry  said.  In  addition,  soldiers  who  deferted  from 
the  Yugoslav  army  during  the  Bosnian  war  are  guaranteed 
freedom  from  prosecution. 

Mr  Jokanovic  said  his  government  expected  Germany  in 
return  to  support  its  efforts  to  secure  international  economic 

aisiaanrp 

Bavaria  yesterday  deported  to  Bosnia  a convicted  sex  offender, 
aged  29,  becoming  the  first  German  state  to  act  on  an  agreement 
by  the  16  states  and  Bonn  to  begin  repatriating  Bosnian  refugees. 
Today,  31  Bosnian  orphans  are  to  be  returned  to  Sarajevo. — AP. 
Bonn. 


Yeltsin  squeezes  officials 

RUSSIA’S  president  Boris  Yeltsin,  yesterday  ordered  all  govern- 
ment officials  to  declare  their  income,  in  a high-profile  effort  to  fill 
the  federal  budget’s  empty  coffers. 

He  said  he  was  considering  "emergency*'  tax  collection  mea- 
sures, and  rumours  have  been  circulating  of  armed  tax  police 
being  stationed  in  breweries,  distilleries,  and  companies  import- 
ing wine  and  beer  from  abroad. 

In  a statement  from  the  sanatorium  where  he  is  preparing  for 
heart  surgery,  Mr  Yeltsin  said:  “Students,  teachers,  the  military 
and  other  workers  in  the  state  sphere  are  not  receiving  wages 
because  a number  of  big  enterprises  are  literally  taking  the 
finances  of  the  country  by  the  throat  and  refusing  to  pay 
taxes." — David  Hearst,  Moscow. 
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United  at  Bournemouth 

The  trouble  is  the  voters  simply  don’t  believe  it 


IT  IS  fashionable  among  observers  at 
this  year's  Conservative  Party  confer- 
ence at  Bournemouth  to  say  that  the 
Tories  have  had  a surprisingly  good 
week.  And  so,  up  to  a point  they  have. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  party  manage- 
ment,  the  conference,  which  ends  this 
lunchtime,  has  undoubtedly  gone  well 
The  proximity  of  the  election  has  meant 
that  there  have  been  no  open  displays 
of  dissent  in  the  hall  of  the  kind  which 
marked  conferences  earlier  in  this  par- 
liament Senior  figures  in  the  party 
have  spoken  more  or  less  as  one.  A 
high-level  Cabinet  operation  to  support 
Kenneth  Clarke's  position  and  to  main- 
tain the  April  1996  Cabinet  agreement 
on  policy  towards  the  single  currency 
has  been  impressively  and  effectively 
driven  through  the  week’s  proceedings; 
the  work  begun  by  Malcolm  Rifkind  on 
Wednesday  was  carried  further  yester- 
day, not  just  by  Mr  Clarke  and  Michael 
Heseltine  but  also,  significantly,  by 
Michael  Portillo.  This  conference  will 
have  disappointed  those  who  were  look- 
ing for  the  Conservative  Party  to  col- 
lapse into  internecine  madness. 

There  was  also,  in  John  Major’s  ques- 
tion -an d-ans wer  session  on  Wednesday 
morning,  a reminder  that  the  Tory 
leader  has  instincts  and  abilities  to 
which  people  genuinely  respond  and 
which  constitute  a genuine  threat  to 
Labour  Party  confidence.  Mr  Major  was 
Immensely  effective  on  Wednesday, 
though  his  achievement  has  to  be  seen 
in  its  context  and  not  overhyped.  He 
won  over  an  audience  which  wanted  to 
support  him,  and  he  did  it  by  articulat- 
ing an  absolutely  realistic  tactical  oppo- 
sition to  Eurosceptic  demands  with  an 
authority  which  many  in  that  hall, 
accustomed  to  hearing  only  anti-Euro- 
pean rants  and  to  reading  only  anti- 
European  newspapers,  can  rarely,  if 
ever,  have  heard  before.  It  was  possible, 
in  the  hall,  actually  to  feel  Mr  Major 
winning  the  argument  and  enhancing 


his  position.  He  had  come  to  Bourne- 
mouth in  low  esteem  among  his  ene- 
mies, and  even  his  supporters,  amid 
speculation  that  he  might  yet  be  forced 
to  commit  himself  to  a more  Euroscep- 
tic position  on  the  single  currency.  He 
leaves  Bournemouth  more  respected 
and  more  secure  in  his  leadership  even 
than  last  year  (when  he  had  recently 
defeated  John  Redwood’s  challenge). 
That  security  is  strictly  temporary, 
until  the  election,  and  contains  an  im- 
plicit assumption  that  be  will  no  longer 
be  leader  in  12  months*  time,  but  even 
this  is  a luxury  he  has  not  enjoyed 
often,  and  it  gives  him  greater  author- 
ity  as  the  seven-month  campaign  begins 
in  earnest 
However,  it  is  one  thing  for  a party  to 
persuade  itself  to  be  united,  and  quite 
another  for  the  country  to  notice  it  or  to 
appreciate  the  feet.  The  Tory  party  has 
a natural  impulse  towards  electoral 
survival  and  a belief  in  its  entitlement 
to  govern,  and  there  is  a widespread,  if 
belated,  recognition  that  it  now  feces  a 
Labour  Party  which  seeks  its  objectives 
with,  as  Mr  Heseltine  put  it  yesterday, 
steely  discipline.  There  are  therefore 
two  crucial  questions  to  ask  about  the 
Tory  Party  at  the  end  of  this  confer- 
ence. First,  has  it  achieved  anything 
more  positive  this  week  in  the  way  of 
collective  vision  and  fresh  thinking? 
The  answer  to  that  is  no.  There  have 
been  very  few  substantive  new  propos- 
als on  show  at  Bournemouth  and,  al- 
though Mr  Major’s  speech  today  may 
spring  some  surprises,  there  have  been 
more  promises  to  examine  than  com- 
mitments to  act  Second,  are  the  voters 
likely  to  change  their  well-established 
antipathy  to  a tired  and  crumbling 
government  on  the  basis  of  a single 
week's  damage  limitation  exercise,  al- 
ways supposing  that  it  does  not  quickly 
fell  apart?  Nothing  is  impossible  in 
politics,  hut  the  odds  remain  very 
firmly  against  it 


A carelessness  with  freedom 

A privacy  law  may  be  inevitable.  What  an  epitaph  for  an  age 


WE  MAY  he  approaching  a crisis  in 
tabloid  journalism.  Over  the  past  10 
years  the  mass-circulation  papers 
owned  by  Rupert  Murdoch  and  Mirror 
Group  Newspapers  have  redefined  their 
role  so  as  to  have  less  and  less  to  do 
with  news  and  more  and  more  to  do 
with  entertainment  If  they  restricted 
themselves  to  resurrecting  Elvis  or  dis- 
covering Routemaster  buses  on  the 
moon,  no-one  would  mind  very  much. 
As  it  is,  they  find  their  entertainment 
in  exposing  the  human  frailties  of  al- 
most anyone  who  is  in  the  public  eye, 
and  quite  a few  who  aren’t 

This  has  little  to  do  with  journalism 
as  it  was  understood  by  the  tabloid 
editors  of  a previous  generation,  let 
alone  a Cudlipp  or  a Christiansen.  Yet 
liberals  continue  to  mumble  platitudes 
about  freedom  of  the  press,  as  though 
those  who  fought  for  such,  freedoms 
through  the  centuries  would  have 
hailed  the  right  to  expose  the  marital 
infidelity  of  a TV  weather  man,  the 
private  confessions  of  the  Duchess  of 
York  or  this  week’s  wildly  mistaken 
peephole  voyeurism  by  the  Sun. 

No  self-respecting  journalist  in  the 
country  would  offer  a serious  public 
interest  defence  to  half  the  excesses 
now  perpetrated  on  an  almost  daily 
basis  by  editors  working  for  two  propri- 
etors. There  is  no  defence  to  many  of  the 
stories.  In  a word,  they  stink.  They  give 
ammunition  to  the  enemies  of  press 
freedom,  help  restrict  open  public  de- 
bate and  generally  debase  the  culture. 

So  Lord  Wakeham  is  right  once  more 


to  sound  last  orders  in  the  Last  Chance 
Saloon.  But  last  orders  have  now  been 
sounded  so  often  that  one  could  forgive 
the  public  a certain  amount  of  scepti- 
cism about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Press  Complaints  Commission.  Is  there 
any  longer  any  dignity  in  responsible 
and  irresponsible  editors  publicly 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  defend 
the  indefensible  in  the  hope  that  this 
mechanism  may  yet  operate  as  a 
restraint  upon  still  worse  excesses? 

We  are  now  perilously  close  to  having 
some  form  of  privacy  law  introduced  in 
this  country.  That  is  something  which 
this  newspaper  has  always  resisted. 
Any  editor  naturally  shrinks  from  leg- 
islation which  would  bring  the  blunt 
and  punitiveLy  expensive  weapon  of  the 
law  to  bear  still  more  on  the  already 
fragile  right  to  publish.  How  would  any 
law  distinguish  between  Clare  Short 
and  Neil  Hamilton;  between  Michael 
Fish  and  Robert  Maxwell;  between 
Sarah  Ferguson  when  it  suits  her  and 
Sarah  Ferguson  when  it  doesn't?  Yet 
there  must  eventually  come  a time 
when  honest  journalists  and  propri- 
etors will  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
failure  of  self-regulation  and  reluc- 
tantly concede  the  case  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  external  restraints. 

If  that  day  comes,  let  us  be  clear  who 
will  be  to  blame:  Rupert  Murdoch  and 
David  Montgomery.  It  would  be  a heavy 
burden  to  go  down  as  the  men  respon- 
sible for  so  carelessly  throwing  away 
precious  freedoms  won  so  dearly.  Is 
that  really  the  epitaph  they  crave? 


John  Major’s  conference  diary 

In  which  he  reflects  on  shirtsleeves  and  difficult  questions 


TO  BORROW  a phrase  from  my  foot- 
balling friends,  I am  in  no  small  mea- 
sure over  the  moon.  Wednesday  turned 
out  to  be  a historic  day,  after  my 
“shirtsleeves"  Q&A  session  was  ac- 
claimed, as  Dr  Brian  Mahwinney  had 
predicted,  as  a •‘bravura’’  performance. 
' As  one  wag  said  afterwards,  so  much 
for  the  old,  stuffed-shirt  image!  (a  joke 
which  would  have  had  the  Conference 
rocking  with  laughter,  if  only  I had 
thought  of  it  earlier).  Am  I the  first 
party  leader  to  address  a conference  in 
shirtsleeves?  Fm  glad  you  asked  me 
that  because  the  answer  is  a resound- 
ing yes.  I always  say  there  are  two  sorts 
of  politicians:  those  who  keep  then- 
jackets  on  — with  all  the  unpleasant 
discomfort  and  awful  artificiality  in- 
volved — and  those,  like  me,  who  prefer 
to  discard  them  entirely,  relax  and 
share  a quiet  joke  with  friends.  As  1 
said  to  Brian  afterwards,  can  you  pic- 
ture Mrs  Thatcher  in  shirtsleeves?  Or 


John  Redwood?  Not  to  mention  our 
good  friend  Mr  Tony  Blair!  We  both 
roared. 

But  trust  the  Labour  Party  to  claim 
that  Tony  Blair  was  the  first  to  take  his 
jacket  off.  As  usual,  they  are  not  fooling 
anyone.  And  anyway,  even  if  Tony 
Blair  has  been  taking  his  jacket  off  for 
years,  it  just  goes  to  show  how  his 
pampered  upbringing  leaves  him  out  of 
touch  with  most  ordinary  British 
people.  As  a former  resident  of  Brixton. 
I was  18  before  I owned  a jacket  and.  in 
my  family,  even  shirts  were  considered 
a luxury.  In  his  autobiography,  my 
brother  Terry  has  already  described 
how,  for  many  years,  we  all  wore  rein- 
forced cotton  vests,  which  we  simply 
stuffed  with  straw  and  old  newspapers 
when  the  nights  drew  in.  Can  we  rule 
out  a tax  on  jackets?  Now  that  would  be 
telling,  wouldn't  it1  One  last  question  — 
can  we  rule  out  sleaze?  Sorry  madam, 
we're  out  of  time! 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A woman’s  role 
in  the  police 

1 A IHILST  I am  sorry  that 
V V your  correspondent  (Let- 
ters, October  10)  had  such  an 
unhappy  time  with  her  local 
police  force,  and  understand 
the  pain  reported  in  your 
article  (Inside  Story.  October 
9).  I totally  reject  your  letter 
headline  that  “the  police 
force  is  no  place  for  any  self- 
respecting  female". 

Police  work  requires  confi- 
dent people  who  are  able,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  maintain 
their  humanity,  sensitivity 
and  integrity,  despite  what 
sometimes  happens  to  them 
on  the  streets.  We  have  many 
impressive  women  and  men 
who  fulfil  that  achievement 

The  problems  of  harass- 
ment are  Increasingly  being 
recognised  and  many  individ- 
ual grievances  are  properly 
resolved.  The  police  service, 
like  many  other  organisa- 
tions, dislikes  contested  in- 
dustrial tribunals  and  coun- 
teracting publicity  which 
might  be  generated  by  ag- 
grieved individuals.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  senior  of- 
ficers are  not  working  to  im- 
prove things. 

Your  second  correspondent 
would  find  many  victims  of 
rape  who  would  applaud  the 
sensitivity  of  the  police. 

Alan  Moss. 

Police  Superintendents’ 
Association. 

67a  Reading  Road, 
Pangboume, 

Berkshire  RG6  7JD. 


The  unwelcome  traveller 


ROBERT  Jones  MP  (Let- 
ters. October  9)  sug- 
gests that  the  recent 
European  Court  decision 
against  .Time  Buckley  affirms 
that  gypsies  have  the  same 
rights  under  the  planning 
process  as  anyone  else. 

In  reality,  however,  we 
must  be  aware  that  the  grant- 
ing of  planning  permission  is 
a highly  subjective  process. 
In  the  run-up  to  the  Criminal 
Justice  and  Public  Order  Act, 
the  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment issued  circulars  sug- 
gesting planning  permission 


for  travellers  should  be  en- 
couraged. At  the  time,  this  en- 
couragement was  touted  as  a 
solution  to  welfare  concerns 
arising  from  the  strong  mea- 
sures contained  within  the 
Act  However,  since  the  Act. 
planning  permission  for  trav- 
ellers has  been  a rarely 
achieved  phenomenon. 

Particularly  poignant  ex- 
amples of  this  are  two  at- 
tempted settlements  in  Som- 
erset at  Kingston  and  Tinkers 
Bubble.  The  DoE  inspectors 
sent  to  report  on  these  plan- 
ning cases  conducted  exten- 
sive local  inquiries.  They 
both  recommended  that  tem- 
porary planning  permission 
should  be  granted  for  a trial 
period.  However,  in  both 
these  prominent  test  cases. 
Environment  Secretary  John 
Gummer  overruled  his  own 
inspectors  and  Insisted  that 
planning  permission  should 


be  refused  outright  To  sug- 
gest that  travellers  have  the 
same  planning  access  as  any- 
one else  is  like  suggesting  we 
all  have  the  same  political  ac- 
cess as  the  likes  of  Ian  Greer. 
Jim  Carey, 
la  WaterlowRoad. 

London  N195HW. 

THE  letter  from  Robert 
Jones  MP  fails  to  ac- 
knowledge the  harsh  realities 
created  in  particular  by  the 
193-1  CJPO  Act.  Not  only  was 
the  duty  of  local  authorities  to 
provide  adequate  sites  for 
gypsies  abolished,  but  the  Act 
at  the  same  time  gave  new 
powers  to  the  police  and  local 
authorities  to  direct  the 
removal  of  caravans  from  un- 
authorised sites,  and  created 
several  new  criminal  offences 
aimed  at  gypsies  who  con- 
tinue to  camp  on  land  without 
permission. 

The  Government  chose  to 
ignore  warnings  during  de- 
bate on  the  1994  Bill  in  the 
Lords  that  such  discrimina- 
tory treatment  of  gypsies 
would  breach  international 
law.  The  recent  judgment  of 
the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  did  not  decide 
this  question,  but  there  are 
many  cases  following  which 
will  do  so. 

Philip  Leach. 

Legal  Officer, 

Liberty. 

21  Tabard  Street, 

London  SEl  4LA. 


THE  environment  minis- 
ter’s letter  is  selective  in 
its  use  of  facts  but  conceals 
the  truth.  To  take  only  his 
points  on  private  sites.  True, 
the  powers  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  and  Public  Order  Act 
cannot  be  used  against 
gypsies  on  their  own  land 
without  planning  permision. 

Instead,  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act  is  used 
with  fines  of  up  to  £20,000. 
Under  this  legislation  gypsies 
have  had  their  mobile  homes 
broken  up  by  local  cauncQs 
and  made  to  foot  the  bDL 
The  number  of  caravans  on 
private  sites  is  growing  each 
year  but  at  the  very  slow  rate 
of  just  over  100  per  year— 117 
in  the  12  months  from  Janu- 
ary 1995.  At  this  rate,  it  would 
take  26  years  for  the  nearly 
3.000  families  still  an  the 
roadside  to  get  a pitch,  assum- 
ing they  could  raise  the 
money  to  buy  land  and  go 
through  all  the  hoops  of  the 
planning  process. 

The  Government's  own 
circular  1/94.  by  saying 
gypsy  sites  should  not  be 
either  near  existing  housing 
or  in  the  open  countryside, 
makes  it  almost  impossible 
to  find  land  which  will  get 
planning  permission,  which 
is  why  90  per  cent  of  applica- 
tions fail. 

(Dr)  Donald  Kenrick- 
Romany  Guild. 

61  Blenheim  Crescent, 

London  Wll  2EG. 


And  in  brief 

I A /ILL  the  Bur  hill  Golf  Club 
VV(Golf  rules  handicap 
adopted  son,  October  8)  also 
disqualify  from  family  tour- 
naments the  30  per  cent  of 
children  who  are  not  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  their  moth- 
ers' husbands?  Not  to  men 
tion  those  who  result  from  ar- 
tificial insemination  by 
donor.  As  the  mother  of  two 
adopted  children  I am  well 
aware  of  prejudice  against 
adoption  and  adopted  child- 
ren, but  rarely  is  it  so  blatant. 
Name  and  address  supplied. 

IT  is  strange  that  the  Sun 
apologises  to  Princess  Diana 
and  James  Hewitt  only  when 
it  is  revealed  that  the  video 
pictures  it  published  are  a 
hoax.  This  implies  that  were 
the  film  genuine,  it  would 
have  no  such  qualms  ~ in  the 
public  interest,  of  course. 
Adrian  Bending. 

231  Elgin  Avenue. 

London  W9  1NH. 

JAMES  Beament  (Letters, 
October  10)  believes  a pref- 
erence for  tonal  music  is  "in- 
built" because  “our  hearing 
mechanism”  selected  these 
harmonies.  If  this  were  so. 
tonal  music  would  be  as  uni- 
versal as  colour  perception. 
But  it's  not.  Tonality  was  de- 
veloped by  Western  Europe  at 
the  Renaissance  and  is  not 
used  by  other  musical  forms 
— in  Chinese  music,  for  ex- 
ample. This  appeal  to  a hear- 
ing mechanism  as  “ours"  in- 
vites Tonto’s  reply.  "Who’s 
this  ‘we’,  paleface?" 

Antony  Easthope. 

27  Victoria  Avenue, 
Manchester  M2D  2QX. 

HOW  did  the  referee  in  Tal- 
lin know  that  Scotland 
would  win  the  toss  and  decide 
to  kick  off  (One-sided  victory 
for  Scotland,  October  10}?  Did 
he  use  a double-headed  coin? 
Dennis  Huston. 

7 High  Street,  Horbling, 

Nr  Sleaford.  Lines  NG34  OPE. 

NEVER  mind  pictures  of 
Margaret  Thatcher  (Let- 
ters, October  10).  What  I find 
even  more  odious  is  the 
Guardian's  willingness,  not 
for  the  first  time,  to  give  a 
voice  to  Myra  Hindley  (Why  1 
refused  to  call  Esther.  October 
10).  Can  we  not  keep  this  mur- 
derer out  of  our  newspaper? 

S J Neville. 

PO  Box  5,  Oldbury. 


The  emperor  has  no  clothes 

IMffHEN  Francis  Fukayama 

WW  SUEK 


suggested  that  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
the  “end  of  history”,  be 
sparked  a major  debate.  Now 
you  expect  us  to  take  seriously 
the  pronouncements  of  one 
Giorgio  Armani  about  the 
“end  of  fashion”  (Top  design- 
ers go  to  war,  September  12). 

We  get  daiiy  news  from  the 
fashion  front  about  people 
whose  views  are  inconsequen- 
tial about  events  which  have 
as  much  relevance  to  our  lives 
as  the  movement  of  the 


spheres.  The  opposition  be- 
tween Armani  and  Versace  is 
treated  as  though  it  reflects  a 
profound  cultural  disjunction, 
when  in  effect  it  is  about  how 
a few  people,  with  more 
money  than  taste,  will  wear 
one  frock  rather  than  another. 

The  world  of  high  fashion  is 
irredeemably  tedious  and  ir- 
relevant Nor  does  the  fact  feat 
British  designers  are  at  the 
cutting  edge  fill  me  with  pride. 
Eamon  Grant. 

165  Russell  Road. 

Birmingham  B13  8RR. 


Numbers  go  up,  pants  come  down 


THE  single  most  interest- 
ing. and  dispiriting,  find- 
ing of  your  opinion  survey 
(Hamilton  should  resign  now 
as  MP.  say  voters.  October  8) 
is  that  67  per  cent  believe  that 
MPs  of  all  parties  have  been 
accused -of  taking  money  to 
ask  questions  in  Parliament 
As  far  as  1 am  aware,  there 
have  been  no  allegations  that 
Labour  or  Liberal  Democrat 
MPs  have  been  paid  to  ask 
questions,  yet  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  voters  (even  59  per 
cent  of  Labour  voters)  think 
that  there  have  been  such 
reports. 

This  shows  either  that  vot- 
ers are  simply  not  suffi.-i-mtly 
interested  In  the  stop’  to  be 
bothered  v.rrth  the  fa*:ts  or. 
more  worrying  perhaps,  that 
the  “plague  on  both  their 
houses"  virus  has  reached 
such  proportions  that  a ma- 
jority of  people  reully  do 
think  that  MPs  are  "all  the 
same”  — even  when  ' Me  evi- 
dence so  clearly  cc;i^j diets 
this. 

The  implications  for  our  de- 
mocracy of  such  levels  of  ig- 
norance and/or  prejudice  are 
deeply  disturbing. 

Jim  Madge. 

Brook  Lane.  Woodgroen. 


SINCE  New  Labour  policy 
seems  to  be  dictated  by 
opinion  polls  and  focus 
groups,  I trust  the  fact  that  75 
per  cent  of  respondents  are 
against  public  money  being 
used  to  fund  political  parties 
will  lead  to  an  immediate  con- 
demnation of  the  idea  by 
Tony  Blair. 

Edward  Greening. 

25  Garden  Street,  London  El. 

YOUR  leader  (A  Labour 
landslide.  October  8)  is 
over-optimistic.  People  do  lie 
to  opinion  polls:  they  did  so 
hugely  in  1992. 

A Saxton. 

3 Pippins  Court, 

Vauxhall  Grove, 

London  SW8 ITB. 

JIMMY  Carter  started  at- 
tracting votes  for  the  US 
presidency  because  be  took 
his  jacket  off  and  looked 
relaxed.  Heaven  forbid  that 
things  should  get  worse  for 
John  Major  (Relaxed  PM 
comes  up  with  the  right 
answers.  October  10)  or  we 
might  he  seeing  more  of  his 
underpants,  and  not  in  Steve 
Bell's  cartoons. 

Brian  Bethel! . 

3 Cherry  Drive. 


Lambeth  ways 

THE  continuing  claim  by 
Lambeth  that  it  inherited 
Enbame  Lodge  School  is  not 
true  (£650,000  for  empty 
school.  October  9).  In  the 
transfer  from  Eea  in  1990,  the 
school  was  allocated  to  West- 
minster. However,  a Lambeth 
Labour  councillor,  who  was 
guardian  of  a boy  at  fee 
school  persuaded  the  control- 
ling Labour  group  to  secure 
the  school  for  Lambeth.  It  Is 
perfidious  that,  within  a year, 
the  council  was  seeking  to 
close  fee  school 
It  is  also  quite  untrue  for 
Lambeth  to  claim  that  it  can- 
not afford  the  school  or  that  It 
costs  it  money.  The  entire  cost 
is  recovered  from  boroughs 
with  boys  at  the  schooL  Over 
the  past  five  years.  Lambeth 
has  received  an  excess  of  in- 
come over  expenditure  in 
respect  of  the  school  amount- 
ing to  as  much  as  £150,000  per 
year. 

Tony  Freke. 

Chair  of  Governors, 

Enbome  Lodge  School 
Enbome  Street  Wash  Common, 
Newbury,  Berks  RG14  ®L. 


A Country  Diary 


Frank  v Barbara: 
the  final  round 

BARBARA  Castle  (Letters, 
October  7)  accuses  me  of 
failing  to  produce  the  cost- 
ings of  the  welfare  reforms  I 
have  been  advocating.  At  the 
Guardian  fringe  meeting  dur- 
ing the  Labour  Party  confer- 
ence In  Blackpool,  1 told  her 
feat  fee  costings,  which  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Actuary's  Depart- . 
ment  will  be  published  next 
week. 

In  the  meantime,  Barbara 
might  like  to  publish  correc- 
tions to  her  own  figures.  She 
has  misinterpreted  the 
National  Insurance  fund  con- 
tributions and  - included  the 
sum  feat  goes  towards  the 
National  Health  Service  as 
money  being  available  to  fi- 
nance her  reforms. 

The  problem  is  that  Bar- 
bara fafla  not  changed  her 
ideas  despite  the  massive 
change  in  circumstances.  She 
Is  trying  to  persuade  the 
Labour  Party  to  adopt  a pen- 
sion scheme  that  Tory  gov- 
ernments have  savaged  not 
once,  but  twice.  Suppose  she 
won  the  argument;  what  guar- 
antee could  she  give  that  a 
future  Tory  government 
would  not  behave  in  exactly 
the  same  way  and  halve  the 
value  of  Serps  pensions?  " 
Frank  Field  MP. 

Houseof  Commons, 

London  SW1A  0AA. 

MANY  Win  sympathise 
with  Barbara  Castle’s 
condemnation  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s neglect  of  pensioners. 
Unfortunately,  fee  sad  politi- 
cal reality  is  that  few  taxpay- 
ers would  be  prepared  to  sub- 
sidise the  elderly  through 
higher  taxes. 

The  only  viable  long-term 
solution  is  to  introduce  legis- 
lation that  require  ^every  citi- 
zen of  working  age  to  make 
regular,  monthly  contribu- 
tions to  their  own  pension 
through  the  private  sector 
with  means-tested  assistance 
for  the  less  well-off 
With  a shrinking  work- 
force, an  ageing  population, 
and  an  overburdened  welfare 
state,  this  will  become  a nec- 
essary evil. 

Richard  C E Steel. 

17  Montpellier  Terrace, 
Cheltenham. 

Glos  GL50 1UX. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
taxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e- 
mall  to  lettersfa'.g uardian.co.uk. 
Please  Include  a full  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  In  e-mailed 
letters.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
Wa  may  adit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  The 
apple  tree  which  stands  close 
to  the  northern  hedge  of  our 
garden  is  probably  no  more 
than  80  years  old.  It  is  a 
cooking  apple  of  an  unknown 
provenance,  though  the  esti- 
mable Mr  Bracher,  our  hay 
supplier,  tells  me  that  be  be- 
lieves it  to  be  a variety  devel- 
oped on  the  Berkeley  estate  in 
the  last  century.  He’s  proba- 
bly right  because  I do  see 
other  specimens  in  fee  local- 
ity. Whatever  its  culinary  vir- 
tues, which  go  from  simple 
work-a-day  apple  desserts  up 
to  the  gastronomic  elegance 
of  apple  baklava.  it  is  not 
quite  up  to  the  standard  set 
by  the  Bramiey,  the  sharp 
acidity  of  which,  combined 
wife  its  keeping  qualities, 
make  it  the  winner  in  its 
class.  The  age  of  fee  tree  also 
ensures  that,  even  with  some 
fairly  structural  pruning  in 
Us  earlier-  life,  it  remains  a 
large  standard  in  form  and  I 
find  myself,  as  I contemplate 
fee  crop,  wondering  about  fee 
Brarnleys,  on  dwarf  rooting 
stock,  that  I planted  in  our 
last  garden  in  fee  Scottish 


crops  at  five  years  old  and 
five  feet  high.  Saturday  after- 
noon saw  me  precariously 
aloft  in  the  tree  to  gather  the 
crop  and  convey  them  to  stor- 
age in  a ventilated  top-floor 
room.  At  best,  they  can  last 
round  to  March.  We  have 
been  eating  the  windfalls  for 
some  weeks  now  and  the 
sheep  have  done  even  better 
from  these  early  apples 
which,  cut  to  quarters,  are 
very  popular  in  the  late  after- 
noon. especially  with  the 
older  ewes.  The  flock  pro- 
vided a splendid  photo-oppor- 
tunity early  one  morning,  as 
fee  overnight  temperature 
feu  close  to  frost.  The  baler  is 
well  filled  with  the  sweet- 
amelling  hay  of  fee  June  cut 
and  eight  ewes  were  gathered 
round  the  hay  as  I surprised 
them.  They  all  raised  their 
heads  and  stopped  to  look.  A 
lovely  visual  image  presented  • 
itself  — the  ewes  all  looking 
up  from  the  hay  in  autumnal 
morning  sunshine  for  a pic- 
ture with  the  legend.  "We  all 
eat  and  recommend  Mr  Culli- 
mores’s  hay”  on  the  lines  of  a 
1930s*  Horiteks  ad. 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


AN  intriguing  letter, 
dated  January  3 1 
1994,  has  reached  the 
Diary.  It  Is  a reply  from  Sir 
Alastair  Morton,  chairman 
of  debt-ridden  Eurotunnel, 
to  that  great  writer  of  let- 
ters, Nell  Hamilton.  TheMP 

had  been  in  touch  on  behalf 

of  a constituent,  a Mr  Hal- 
kett,  whose  firm,  Therme- 
dics,  had  failed  to  win  a 
tender  to  detect  explosives 
in  the  Channel  TunneL  “in 
it.”  writes  Sfr  Alastair  of  an 
earlier  missive  from  Mr 
Halkett,  “he  made  the  very 

offensive  suggestion  that 

the  decision  to  purchase  the 
competitor’s  equipment  hnfl 
previously  been  made  in 

France.  This  is  Bullshit.'' Ig- 
noring that  rogue  capital 
“B”,  we  come  to  the  final 
paragraph.  "1  would  like  to 
suggest  to  you  that  Mr  Hal- 
kett should  not  try  to  wank 
his  MP  with  his  left  hand," 
writes  Sir  Alastair,  “while 
pursuing  new  business  in  a 
normal  fashion  with  his 
right."  It’s  an  enchantingly 
elegant  image,  of  course, 
but  what  the  hell  does  it 
mean?  “This  is  a private  let- 
ter." says  a Eurotunnel 
spokesman,  at  least  con- 
firming its  genuineness, 
“and  therefore  1 make 

no  comment  on  it."  Ah  welL 


EANWHILE,  Mr 
Hamilton  also  fig- 
ures In  the  Specta- 
tor ramblings  of  the  Cypriot 
wine  waiter  T aid -George 
(“The  domestic  with  the  De- 
mestlca,”  as  the  side  of  his  - 
Ford  Transit  puts  it).  T-G 
empathises  with  the  dis- 
graced MP.  he  says,  having 
also  once  thrown  in  the 
libel  towel:  he  surrendered 
to  Mohammed  Al-Fayed,  on 
the  grounds  that,  in  calling 
him  “a  coke-sniffer",  the 
Egyptian  had  uttered  the 
simple  truth.  To  Ms  credit, 
however,  T-G  applauds  the 
Guardian  for  what  he 
quotes  as  being  “the  biggest 
victory  of  any  left-of-centre 
newspaper  against  a Con- 
servative government  for  a 
long  time”.  For  that  expres- 
sion of  solidarity , we  thank 
him  warmly. 


MBHANKS  also  to  those 

H who  have  pointed  out. 

I somewhat  gleefully, 
that  yesterday's  item  about 
the  gerbil  was  not  wildly 
original-  Apparently,  the 
story  appeared  in  Private 
Eye  three  years  ago.  It  also 
appeared  in  Private  Eye 
eight  years  ago.  On  the 
“five-year  rule”,  it  will  re- 
appear in  Private  Eye  in  two 
years’  time.  Its  next  sched- 
uled appearance  in  the 
Diary  is  May  17, 1999. 


IN  a rapid-rebuttal  coun- 
terstrike. Max  Clifford 
has  denied  Oofy  Wegg- 
Prosser’s  claim  that  he  has 
long  been  a party  member. 
"Tell  Oofy  I’ve  always  been 
a supporter,  but  never  a 
member,”  says  Max,  who 
will  address  Mitcham  and 
Morden  Labour  Party  on 
Monday.  ‘Tm  sorry  I didn’t 
get  back  to  you  sooner,”  he 
adds,  “but  1 was  out  with 
Mandy  . . .no.notMandy 
Mandelson,  Mandy  All- 
wood.  I haven’t  met  Mandy 
Mandelson  yet,”  Max  con- 
tinues, “but  Tm  looking  for- 
ward to  it.  Tm  sure  there’s  a 
thing  or  two  we  can  teach' 
each  other  ...” 


Mr  Smith  goes  to 
Westminster 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


OVERHEARD,  en 

route  to  making  his 
conference  speech, 
was  Environment  Secre- 
tary, Little  Gum  Gum. 
"Remind  me of  the  names  of 
my  ministerial  team,”  said 
Gum  Gum  to  an  aide.  "Tm 
afraid  I tend  to  forget 
them.” 


IN  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
Boris  “the  Jackal”  John- 
son appraises  John  Ma- 
jor’s shirt-sleeve  chat.  It 
was,  he  says,Ma  triumph 
. . . they  chortled  and 
stamped  and  cheered  the 
new  secret  weapon”.  If 
some  people  think  that  the 
article  might  have  ended 
with  a line  reading  “Boris 
’the  Jackal’  Johxusonisthe 
Tory  candidate  in  Ciwyd 
South”,  well,  who  cares? 
There  will  always  be  tire- 
some cynics. 

Mean while,there  was 
some  concern  at  Canary 
Wharf  yesterday  about  the 
Jackal’s  whereabouts. 

"Call  back  to  an  hour,”  said 
a spokesman.  “We’ll  have  a 
clearer  idea  when  the 
search  party  returns  from 
the  PM’s  colon.” 


JR  BURGLAR , who 
#»  broke  into  an  unocca- 
J^Lpied  LA  house,  has 
died.  The  reason  for  the 
house's  desertion,  so  the 

Fortean  Times  reports,  was 
thatit  was  being  fumigated, 
and  themanwas  fatally 
overcome  by  the  chemicals: 


Ti 


HE  Third  Man  was 
called  Mr  Smith:  a 
name  that  doesn't  ex- 
actly resound  in  the 
memory,  a name  with  mass 
anonymity  attached.  So  why 
do  I keep  remembering  him? 
Not  just  when  the  Nell  Ha  mil, 
ton  files  are  open  on  the  table, 
but  when  Michael  Howard  is 
getting  his  Bournemouth  TV 
stander  for  the  latest  round  of 
Home  Office  retribution. 
Tough  on  transgressors, 
tough  on  the  causes  of  trans- 
gression. Two  strikes  and 
you're  out.  One  strike  and 
your  driving  licence  is  gone. 
Back  — across  the  mists  of 
time  — to  the  kinder,  gentler 
world  of  Mr  Smith. 

Tim  Smith,  the  Conserva- 
tive MP  for  Beaconsfield.  was 
a junior  Northern  Ireland 
Office  minister  in  October 
1994  when  the  Guardian  first 
published  its  detailed  story 
about  cash,  questions  and 


sundry  matters.  Mr  Hamilton 
and  Mr  Ian  Greer  Issued  libel 
writs.  Mr  Smith  resigned 
from  HMG.  He  had.  he  told 
the  Prime  Minister,  “raised 
some  of  [Mohamed  Al- 
Fayed's]  concerns  in  Parlia- 
mentary Questions  and  in  an 
adjournment  debate.  Mr  Al- 
Fayed  paid  me  fees.  I ended 
this  relationship  with  him  in 
1989.  Shortly  before  then.  I 
made  an  appropriate  entry  in 
the  Register  of  Members’  In- 
terests.” But  that  he  admit- 
ted frankly,  was  too  little,  too 
late.  "I  realise  these  circum- 
stances may  be  misinter- 
preted to  the  damage  of  both 
myself  and  the  Government.  I 
offer  you  my  profound 
apologies." 

John  Major  benignly 
"regretted  this  necessity"  and 
was  duly  "grateful  for  your 
clear  and  full  explanation"  — 
but  “nonetheless,  what  you 
did  was  dearly  wrong,  and  in 
these  circumstances  I accept 
your  resignation".  Exit,  Mr 
Smith.  And,  because  others 
chose  cot  to  exit,  little  was 
heard  of  him  again. 

Indeed,  bad  the  Hamilton/ 
Greer  libel  case  gone  ahead 
last  week,  stretching  up- 
bench  and  down-bench  for  a 
month  or  so,  the  word 
"Smith"  might  never  have 
troubled  a passing  juror.  Tim 
Smith,  as  his  own  barrister 


said  in  the  open  preliminar- 
ies, was  not  waiving  his  Par- 
liamentary Immunity.  What 

he  did,  what  he  admitted, 
even  his  very  existence,  must 
be  a closed  legal  book  — a 
thick  scrawl  with  a felt  pen 
through  the  Guardian's  origi- 
nal story,  removing  one 
name  and  one  half  of  the 
action  from  mention,  let 
alone  scrutiny. 

We  can't  know  if  that 
bizarre  mix  and  match  of 
waived  and  unwaived  immu- 
nity would  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  Judge.  But, 
since  the  unopened  non-court 
of  Sir  Gordon  Downey  rules 
now,  the  Member  for  Bea- 
consfield would  seem  to  be 
back  in  play.  There  are,  thus, 
a few  things  the  great  blanket 
of  forgetfulness  swiftly  cov- 
ered from  view  which  may 
become  freshly  relevant 

There  is  the  number  of 
questions  Mr  Smith  asked  on 
Mr  Al-Fayed’s  behalf  be- 
tween 1987  and  1989.  That 
number,  with  an  adjourn- 
ment-debate speech  set  sepa- 
rately, is  28.  A lorra,  lorra 
questions. 

There  is  Mr  Smith's  retreat 
from  the  front-line  of  ques- 
tion asking  — not,  it  would 
appear,  because  of  some  deep 
internal  moral  anguish,  but 
because  Tiny  Rowland  was 
vividly  assaulting  his  activi- 


open 


ties  through 
pamphleteering. 

There  is  the  baffling  epi- 
sode of  July  1993,  when  David 
Hencke  and  John  Muffin  of 
The  Guardian  first  ap- 
proached him  and  asked 
whether  he  bad  been  putting 
down  paid  questions  on  Mr 
Al-Fayed's  behalf.  He  said: 
“That  Is  not  true.”  He  volun- 
teered only  that  Harrods  had 
given  a couple  of  teddy  bears, 
which  be  bad  declared  on  the 
register. 

And  — perhaps  most  in- 
scrutable of  all  — there  is  the 
perplexity  of  what  Mr  Smith 
told  Mr  Major  and  what  lan 
Greer  Associates  told  the 
press  on  the  selfsame  day, 

October  20,  1994.  Tim  Smith 
(to  repeat)  said  “Mr  Al-Fayed 
paid  me  fees."  An  IGA  state- 
ment fto  the  Financial 
Times)  said:  "Mr  Smith  was 
paid  as  a consultant,  which 
involved  him  asking  ques- 
tions on  our  behalf.  That  is 


Exit,  Mr  Smith. 
And,  because 
others  chose  not 
to  exit,  little  was 
heard  of  him  again 


very  far  from  being  paid  to 
ask  questions." 

Here's  profound  disloca- 
tion. Tim  Smith  quit.  But  was 
he  on  the  Al-Fayed  books  or 
the  Greer  books  for  payment 
purposes?  Does  the  IGA  led- 
ger make  any  reference  to  the 
money  that  changed  hands? 
If  it  does,  why  on  earth  didn’t 
Mr  Smith  say  so  at  the  time? 
If  it  doesn’t  then  the  implica- 
tion is  starkly  different:  he 
was  recruited  and  fielded  for 
Harrods  by  Ian  Greer,  but 


paid  direct  by  Mohamed  Al- 
Fayed  (as  Harrods  in  fact 
claims). 

Mr  Smith,  as  his  lawyers' 
claims  confirm,  obviously 
wants  none  of  these  blasts 
from  the  past  raised  again  in 
polite  society.  He  did  some- 
thing “clearly  wrong":  he  de- 
parted in  a convenient  in- 
stant with  no  thought  of  any 
subsequent  investigation. 
The  sacred  Privileges  Com- 
mittee did  nothing.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  pre- 
dictably supportive  in  its 
clubby,  sympathetic  way. 
Within  a few  months  Tim 
Smith  was  back  as  a nomi- 
nated member  or  the  North 
era  Ireland  Select  Commit 
tee.  Last  year  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Public  Ac- 
counts Committee,  Westmin- 
ster’s most  hallowed  watch 
dog  of  financial  efficiency  — 
the  driving  licensee  (if  you 
will)  of  Whitehall  financial 
probity.  Some  say  he  may 

one  day  be  its  chairman  . 

In  a better,  sweeter  world 
(the  world  not-according  to 
Michael  Howard)  that  might 
be  a small  tale  of  rectitude 
and  redemption.  But,  alas, 
we’ll  be  talking  different 
planets  when  Westminster 
returns  next  week.  Whatever 
the  law  might  or  might  not 
say.  Tim  Smith  exists.  He 
was  the  third  man  when  Ian 
Greer  offered  his  services  to 
Mohamed  Al-Fayed,  a part  of 
the  team  as  duly  provided. 
And  he  was  paid. 

Who  did  that?  How  was  it 
done?  Can  we  know  a little 
more  about  something  so 
"clearly  wrong”?  After  28 
strikes,  Mr  Smith  is  not 
merely  not  out,  but  rebuild- 
ing a career.  Good  for  him: 
but  only  a touch  more  co-op- 
eration and  explanation  will 
draw  the  line  beneath  events 
that  he,  and  his  party,  so  edg- 
ily  crave. 


Gary  Younge,  a Guardian  reporter  who  has  just  completed  a three-month  fellowship 
at  the  Washington  Post  contrasts  the  black  experience  in  Washington  and  London 

Who  do  I think  I am? 


EFORS  I came  to 
America  from 
England,  three 
months  ago.  I 
asked  an  Ameri- 
can journalist  in  London 
what  kind  of  reactions  to  ex- 
pect “Well,  when  they  hear 
an  English  accent  Americans 
usually  add  about  20  points  to 
your  IQ.  But  when  they  see  a 
black  face  they  usually 
don't”  he  said.  “You’ll  be  an 
anomaly." 

Recalling  that  the  authors 
of  The  Bell  Curve  had  claimed 
that  black  people  have  an  IQ 
15  points  lower  than  whites,  I 
was  heartened  to  think'  that 
even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most 
hardened  racist  I would  still 
come  out  at  least  five  points 
ahead. 

. After  three  mouths  in 
Washington,  I am  left  wander- 
ing whether  “anomaly”  quite 
covers  the  mixture  of  bemuse- 
ment amazement  and  curios- 
ity I have  encountered  since  I 
arrived.  Often  people  just 
think  I am  showing  off  This 
is  especially  the  case  with 
African-Americans.  All  I have 
to  do  is  open  my  mouEh  and 
they  prime  themselves  to  ask: 
“Who  are  you  trying  to  im- 
press with  that  accent?"  They 
don’t  actually  say  anything. 
Their  thoughts  are  revealed 
in  the  downward  trajectory  of 
the  eyebrows  and  the  curl  of 

the  lip. 

Once  I say  I'm  English,  the. 
eyebrows  go  back  up  and  the 
lips  uncurjL  Now  they  are  in 
shock.  At  times  I have  had  to 
give  the  people  a couple  of 
minutes  to  compose  them- 
selves. “I  had  no  idea,”  said  a 
white  woman  near  Baton 
Rouge.  T i^niwana.  in  a tone 
my  grandmother  might  use  if 
I came  out  as  a cross-dresser. 

Then  there  was  the  woman 


colleagues  over  to  bear  my 
accent  "Listen  to  this,  listen 
to  this,"  she  said.  “Go.  say 
something. " she  demanded, 
as  if  I was  a circus  marmoset 
Most  people  here  who  have 
not  travelled  much  abroad 
seem  astounded  to  learn  that 
black  people  exist  outside 
America  and  Africa.  Their 
image  of  England  is  what  they 
see  on  television  (Fawlty 
Towers,  Upstairs  Downstairs) 
and  what  they  read  in  the 
papers  (Princess  Di,  mad  cow 
disease).  Whether  that  is  the 
image  that  England  wants  to 
sell  or  the  one  that  America 
wants  to  buy  is  not  quite  clear 
— my  guess  is  that  it's  a 
mixture  of  both  — but  either 
way  it  doesn't  leave  much 
room  for  black  people. 


Questions  like 
‘Where  are  you 
from?*  often  mean 
‘Please  tell  me  you 
are  not  from  here’ 


Once  I have  told  someone  I 
am  English  they  are  generally 
prepared  to  take  me  at  my 
wonL  which  is  more  than  can 
he  said  about  people  I meet 
back  home.  A typical  conver- 
sation goes  something  like 
this: 

“Where  are  you  from?” 

"London." 

“Well  where  were  you 
born?” 

“London." 

"Well,  before  then?" 

“There  was  no  before 
than.1” 

“Well,  where  are  your 
parents  from?” 


“Ob,  so  you’re  from 
Barbados." 

“No,  I'm  from  London." 

My  parents  came  to  Eng- 
land — where  I was  born  — 
from  Barbados  In  the  early 
1960s.  Like  many  immigrants, 
they  planned  to  stay  for  only 
a Few  years,  work  hard,  earn 
some  money  and  then  return 
home.  But  like  many  immi- 
grants, they  ended  up  staying, 
starting  a family  and  building 
a life.  Blacks  now  make  up 
about  3 per  cent  of  the  British 
population. 

Britain's  sense  of  national 
identity  is  still  trying  to  catch 
up.  But  In  the  meantime, 
questions  Uke  “Where  are 
you  from?”  are  often  inter- 
preted to  m«an,  "Please  tell 
me  you  are  not  from  here.” 

Which  is  why  meeting  so 
many  Americans  with  names 
like  Gugliotta,  Biskupic  and 
Shapiro  is  so  refreshing.  Al- 
most everybody  in  the  US  Is 
originally  from  somewhere 
else.  Even  the  white  people. 
And  most  people  lay  claim  to 
another  identity  — Italia  n- 
American,  Irish-American, 
Hungarian-American  — 
which  qualifies  their  Ameri- 
can identity  but  does  not  nec- 
essarily undermine  it 

Black  Briton  does  not  come 
with  a hyphen.  These  are  two 
separate  words,  relating  to 
two  very  distinct  and  often 
conflicting  identities.  If  black 
people  in  Britain  define  them- 
selves as  British  at  all  — 1 
was  17  before  I would  admit  it 
publicly — then  they  will  usu- 
ally put  "black"  in  front  of  it 
to  stow  that  they  do  not  see 
themselves  as  fully  British 
and  are  not  always  accepted 
as  British. 

At  the  annual  convention 
for  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  .of  Col- 


attended  In  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  there  seemed  to  be 
only  three  higher  authorities 
to  which  the  speakers  called 
upon  — God.  the  Constitution 
and  the  American  flag. 

The  NAACP  may  represent 
the  "old  school"  of  African- 
American  politics,  but 
throughout  my  time  in  the 
States  1 have  met  no  African- 
American  who  does  not  place 
some  faith  In  these  common 
reference  points.  Britain,  in 
contrast,  has  no  written  con- 
stitution, is  far  less  religious, 
and  you  would  not  get  a 
Union  Jack  within  five  miles 
of  a political  meeting  full  of 
black  people,  regardless  of 
how  moderate  the  organisa- 
tion may  be. 

This  may  change  in  time. 


You  would  not  get 
a Union  Jack 
within  five  miles  of 
a political  meeting 
full  of  black  people 


But  for  now  the  difference 
seems  stark.  Black  Ameri- 
cans who  feel  aggrieved  can, 
and  often  do,  look  to  the  sym- 
bolism of  their  national  Gag 
as  a form  of  redress.  Black 
Britons  see  their  flag  not  as  a 
possible  solution  but  as  part 
of  the  problem. 

For  Americans,  this  seems 
to  breed  a kind  of  confidence 
that  allows  a more  open  dis- 
cussion of  race  issues  than  in 
my  country.  During  my  inter- 
view for  the  fellowship  at  The 
Washington  Post,  I was  asked 
what  problems  I faced  as  a 
blank  inurnalist  in  Britain. 


ask  that  sort  of  question.  It 
would  be  considered  . . . well, 
rude. 

I was  amazed,  on  a recent 
day-trip  to  Harper's  Ferry. 
West  Virginia,  to  see  an  all- 
white  group  of  Cub  Scouts 
learning  all  about  how  John 
Brown  fought  alongside  black 
abolitionists  and  the  legacy  df 
Frederick  Douglass.  White 
kids  learning  about  black  his- 
tory on  a summer  holiday  day 
out  I felt  like  I had  died  and 
gone  to  heaven. 

On  reflection,  it  was  much 
more  like  purgatory.  I know 
that  one  of  the  reasons  Amer- 
icans discuss  race  so  much  is 
because  there  is  so  much  to 
talk  about.  Both  the  present 
(affirmative  action,  the  de- 
mise of  the  inner  cities,  pov- 
erty, church  burnings)  and 
the  past  (civil  rights,  slavery, 
segregation)  offer  no  end  of 
subjects  that  can  and  should 
be  debated. 

Nevertheless,  in  England, 
which  has  similar  but  no- 
where near  as  acute  social 
problems  affecting  the  black 
community,  race  ranks  along- 
side sex,  politics  and  religion 
as  a topic  not  to  be  brought  up 
in  polite  conversation.  At  the 
Guardian,  I was  once  de- 
scribed to  someone  as  “the 
short,  stocky  guy  with  an  ear- 
ring”, even  though  I am  one 
of  only  half  a dozen  black 
journalists  In  the  building. 

hi  Washington,  I look  local 
and  sound  foreign  — an  ob- 
ject of  intrigue  in  public 
places.  At  home.  I look  for- 
eign and  sound  local  — and 
everybody  tries  hard  not  to 
notice.  To  say  one  is  better  or 
worse  than  the  other  would 
be  too  simplistic.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  I will  soon  return 
to  a racism  I understand. 

But  1 will  miss  those  extra 
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A foot  carefully 
placed  in  the 
avocado  dip 


UFFER?  Of  course  I do. 
but  not  half  so  much 
now  as  when  I was  a 

teenager,  reading  the  early 
novels  of  Margaret  Drabble.  In 
many  ways.  Drabble  taught  a 
whole  generation  of  women 
how  to  feel,  and,  more  cru- 
cially, how  to  feel  depressed. 

There’s  an  unforgettable 
scene  in  one  of  her  middle 
period  novels.  1 forget  which. 
The  heroine,  Angelica,  Is  con- 
templating suicide  while  pre- 
paring an  avocado  dip  for  a 
theme  dinner  party  for  close 
friends  that  evening.  The 
theme  is  misery*.  It's  the  1970s, 
so  when  the  guests  turn  up 
they’re  all  bankrupt  and  very 
sad.  By  9pm.  the  avocado  dip 
is  e xhausted.  They  all  are.  For 
two  pages  no  one  says  any- 
thing whilst  the  author  homes 
in  on  the  pattern  of  the  table- 
cloth — a depressing  mixture 
of  interlocking  triangles,  in 
many  ways  just  like  lift. 

To  break  the  silence,  the 
heroine's  friend  Paul,  a psy- 
chiatrist mentions  it’s  rain- 
ing outside.  Next  to  him, 
Sally,  a polytechnic  lecturer, 
takes  the  news  badly  and  has 
a breakdown.  Sally’s  ex-hus- 
band, Phil,  blames  Paul  for 
mentioning  the  rain.  “How 
could  you  be  so  callous?"  he 
asks.  "Chicken  Cooked  in  a 
Brick  with  Rosemary,  any- 
one?” asks  Angelica,  strug- 
gling to  wipe  away  the  accu- 
mulated tears  of  two  failed 
marriages. 

Teddy,  the  failed  merchant 
banker,  bursts  into  a fit  of 
near-hysterical  weeping.  An- 
gelica blames  herself  for  for- 
getting that  Teddy’s  first  wife 
was  called  Rosemary.  Rose- 
mary left  Teddy  for  Phil,  who 
had  already  left  Sally  after 
that  fling  with  PauL  To  allevi- 
ate the  tension,  Angelica  turns 
on  the  radio.  News  comes 
through  of  the  miners'  strike, 
a major  earthquake  and  two 
or  three  plane  crashes.  “And 
Ifs  still  only  1974,”  thinks 
Sally.  "We’ve  got  another  six 
years  to  go  until  the  eighties 
— and  who’s  to  say  they'll  be 
any  better?”  She  opens  the 
oven  and  takes  out  the  lemon 
souffle.  Storm  clouds  hover 
over  it 

Powerful  stuff;  and,  as  ever 
with  Drabble,  it  captured  the 
mood  of  the  nation  at  that 
time.  A lot  of  people  were 
crying  into  their  avocado  dips 
that  decade.  So  I await  her 
very  latest  novel  with  the 
keenest  anticipation. 

But  — whoah,  Bel!  — the 
subject  of  today's  column  is 
not  Margaret  Drabble,  novel- 
ist It  is  in  fact  Margaret  Drab- 
ble. younger  sister  of  AS 
Byatt  And  my  message  to 
them  is  this:  a great  big  hug 


can  make  all  the  difference, 

believe  me. 

I think  I was  one  of  the  first 
to  notice  the  onset  of  their 
sibling  rivalry.  It  was  at  a 
book-reading  at  the  Hay-on- 
Wye  Literary  Festival  back  In 
1983.  Margaret  was  reading  a 
beautifully'  sensitive  passage 
from  her  seminal  novel  about 
the  sixties.  Choking  to  Death. 
She  had  just  got  to  the  crucial 
bit  where  Hermlone  asks 
Gladwyn  exactly  what  Celia 
thinks  of  Patricia's  affair  with 
Marcus,  and  in  particular  bow 
it  will  affect  James  and  the 
kids.  The  lecture  theatre  was 
hushed  in  expectation.  Sud- 
denly — SCRUNCH 
SCRUNCH  SCRUNCH 

SCRUNCH  — all  eyes  turned 
to  the  back,  where  Antonia 
Bvatt  — SCRUNCH 
SCRUNCH  SCRUNCH 

SCRUNCH  — was  tucking  Into 
a king-sized  packet  of  Golden 
Wonder  crisps.  By  the  time 
Antonia  bad  got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  packet,  James  had.  run 
off  with  Gladwyn,  Celia  had 
had  a breakdown  and  Her- 
mione  had  departed  with  Pa- 
tricia to  find  herself  In  India. 

Of  course,  it  may  have  been 
pure  bad  luck.  Even  Susan 
Sontag  sometimes  enjoys  a 
packet  of  cheese  and  onion. 
But  just  two  months  later.  I 
was  to  experience  another  in- 
timation of  this  sibling 
rivalry.  Antonia  Byatt  had 
come  to  read  from  her  novel- 
in-progress  before  an  invited 
audience  for  a special  edition 
of  The  South  Bank  Show. 

In  suitably  bushed  tones, 
Melvyn  introduced  her  as  one 
of  the  finest  English  novelists 
of  her  generation.  She  came 
on  to  much  applause  in  a free- 
flowing  cerise  dress  and 
headed  for  an  armchair  care- 
fully positioned  in  the  centre 
of  the  station.  With  impecca- 
ble dignity,  she  sat  down,  but 
then  — PHWAAAAA- 
ARRRRPPP!  — the  most  em- 
barrassing of  all  noises 
emerged  from  her  seat  fol- 
lowed by  unearthly  giggles 
from  the  back  row. 


Af 


FULL  investigation  by 
The  South  Bank  Show 
ecurity  staff  un- 
earthed a used  whoopee  cush- 
ion secreted  upon  the  chair 
some  minutes  before.  Their 
perpetrator  was  revealed  as 
none  other  than  the  speaker’s 
sister,  Ms  Drabble. 

Similar  incidents  followed. 
In  1992,  as  Byatt  walked  to  the 
platform  at  Guildhall  to  col- 
lect her  Booker  Prize,  the  Late 
Show  cameras  caught  the 
merest  glimpse  of  a "Kick  Me" 
placard  taped  to  her  back,  the 
tell-tale  flourish  of  the  “K" 
suggesting  Drabble  up  to  her 
old  tricks  again.  And  the  last 
time  I saw  Margaret,  reading 
from  her  latest  novel  at  the 
Lytfleton  Theatre.  I was  sur- 
prised when  a grand  piano  fell 
headlong  from  the  roof,  land- 
ing within  inches  of  her  feet. 
Five  minutes  later,  Antonia 
Byatt  was  seen  in  the  theatre 
restaurant  ordering  a three- 
course  dinner  with  jelly  to 
follow,  a pair  of  sharp  scissors 
glinting  in  her  breast  pocket 


PLEASE  DON’T  TURN 
THE  PAGE 

You  could  be  Tserlng’s  last;  hope.  She  has  little 
or  ho  food  to  eat,  and  lives  In  a tiny.  Insanitary 
mud  shack.  Without  help  soon  she  could  die. 

Yet  by  sponsoring  an  elderly  person  like 
Tserlng  for  Just  £10  a month,  you  could 
provide  the  food,  clothing  and  medicines  they 
need  to  survive. 

In  return,  you’ll  receive  regular  reports  on 
your  adopted  grandparent.  For  more  details, 
please  complete  the  form  below. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


The  Guardian  Friday  October  IT  1996 


Sir  Nigel  Fisher 


Loyal  to  the  House 


THERE  was  disap- 
pointment in  the 
career  of  Nigel 
Fisher,  who  has 
died  aged  83.  not 
least  when  he  learnt  on  good 
authority  that  his  name  had 
been  struck  by  the  Prime 
Minister  herself  from  the 
chief  whip's  list  of  nomina- 
tions to  the  peerage  in  1983. 
the  year  in  which  he  stood 
down  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mark,  his  son  by  his 
first  marriage,  was  elected  in 
the  same  year,  bat  for  the 
Labour  Party.  That  did  not 
displease  Fisher,  he  played  a 
part  in  Edward  Heath’s  repla- 
cement by  Margaret  Thatcher 
but  he  was  an  open-minded 
man.  He  had  charm  and  an 
agreeable  manner,  but  not 
everyone  liked  him,  since  he 
took  no  trouble  to  conceal  the 
high  opinion  he  had  of  his 
own.  abilities.  He  will  be  bet- ! 
ter  remembered  for  his  writ- 
ings about  politics  than  for 
the  part  he  played  himself. 

Fisher  was  the  son  of  a 
Royal  Navy  officer  Sir 
Thomas  Fisher,  and  the  step- 
son of  Sir  Geoffrey  Shake- 
speare, who  married  Fisher's 
widow  in  1926.  Shakespeare 
had  been  Lloyd  George's  sec- 
retary and  first  as  a Liberal 
and  then  as  a National  Liberal 
MP  be  gave  Fisher  a ground- 
ing in  history  and  politics. 
Their  relationship  was  more 
that  of  father  and  son  than 
stepson,  and  the  two  remained 
close.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Fisher  became  a partner  in  a 
London  firm  of  surveyors.  In 
1935  he  married  Gloria,  the 
daughter  of  the  7th  Earl  of  Lls- 
burae,  and  with  that  came  a 
passionate  interest  in  Union- 
ist politics  which  survived  his 
1952  divorce  and  was  con- 


firmed by  his  1956  marriage  to 
Patricia  Ford.  Unionist  MP 
for  North  Down  from  1953  to 
1955. 

Fisher  enlisted  in  the  Welsh 
Guards  in  1939.  In  1940  he  was 
mentioned  in  despatches 
when  an  Irish  Guards  battal- 
ion and  his  own  held  oat  Tor 
several  days  against  two  Ger- 
man divisions  before  evacua- 
tion. Later,  as  a major,  be  lead 
his  squadron  in  the  liberation 
of  Brussels.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  wounded  in 
action  and  was  given  the  im- 
mediate award  of  the  MC  for 
gallantry  In  the  field. 

His  political  career  began 
with  defeat  at  Chlslehurst  in 


1959  and  196L  When  MacLeod 
became  party  chairman  In 
1961,  he  Included  Fisher  on 
the  chairman's  committee 
looking  at  future  policy.  But 
his  friendship  with  Macleod 
did  not  preclude  opposition  to 
the  first  Commonwealth  Im- 
migrants Act,  when  Fisher 
concluded  his  speech  wound- 
ingly  with  the  remark  that  he 
believed  him  “absolutely  sin- 
cere In  his  Brighton  speech 
when  he  talked  erf  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  I believe  in  it 
too,  and  it  is  because  I believe 
in  it  that  I cannot  vote  for  this 
bill  tonight" 

That  cost  him  his  place  on 
the  1922  committee  executive 


He  realised  overnight  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  give  up  politics  - and  his 
posting  to  Kenya  was  rescinded 


the  1945  Conservative  debacle, 
but  better  fortune  attended 
him  in  1950  when  he  won  Hit- 
chin  back  from  Labour.  When 
the  Conservatives  took  office 
in  1951  he  became  parliamen- 
tary private  secretary  to  Gwi- 
lym Lloyd  George  at  the  Min- 
istry of  Food  and  at  the  Home 
Office.  After  telling  foul  of  his 
constituency  association  over 
his  divorce,  he  found  a new 
seat  in  1955  at  Surbiton,  which 
he  represented  for  the  rest  of 
his  parliamentary  career. 

His  interest  and  belief  in  the 
Commonwealth,  many  of 
whose  leaders  became  per- 
sonal friends,  made  him  a 
keen  supporter  of  moves  to 
give  them  early  independence, 
and  he  was  a close  friend  of 
Iain  Macleod,  who  largely  ac- 
complished that  task  between 


and  showed  great  moral  cour- 
age; but  Macleod  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  speech  and 
shortly  afterwards,  in  July 
1962,  Fisher  finally  found  him- 
self in  government  as  parlia- 
mentary under  secretary  at 
the  Colonial  Office.  Here  he 
developed  a considerable  ad- 
miration for  his  new  chief, 
Duncan  Sandys. 

Fisher  first  visited  the  Ca- 
ribbean in  the  early  1950s  and 
put  that  knowledge  to  use  in 
an  abortive  effort  to  salvage 
something  from  the  wreckage 
of  the  West  Indian  Federation 
in  1962.  In  October  1963  he  was 
moved  sideways  to  serve  as 
parliamentary  under-secre- 
tary for  Commonwealth  af- 
fairs and  in  July  1964  was  of- 
fered, and  accepted,  the  post  of 
high  commissioner  in  Kenya. 


Having  made  what  he 
thought  would  be  his  final 
speech  in  the  House  in  July 
1964,  he  realised  overnight 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  give 
up  politics  and  next  day, 
backed  by  his  wife,  the  formi- 
, dable  Patsie,  he  went  to 
Sandys.  who  reluctantly 
agreed  to  rescind  the  appoint- 
ment When  the  Tories  went 
into  opposition  in  October 
1964  he  continued  on  the  front 
bench  as  a colonial  and  Com- 
monwealth affairs  spokes- 
man. The  Conservative  leader 
Edward  Heath  dropped  him  in 
1966,  but  it  took  Fisher  much 
longer  to  accept  that  his  min- 
isterial career  was  over. 

His  continued  liberalism,  | 
notably  over  white  Rhodesia’s  | 
unilateral  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, lost  him  the  vice- 
chairmanship  of  the  Conser-  > 
vatfve  backbench  Common- 
wealth affairs  committee  and 
led  him  into  opposition  to  the 
Labour  government's  1968 
Commonwealth  immigrants 
bill,  when  he  voted  in  defiance 
of  the  party  whip.  This  led  to 
serious  trouble  with  his  con- 
stituency executive,  but  Mac- 
leod backed  him  and  consider- 
able pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  from  Central  Office. 
Fisher  survived  to  fight  the 
1970  election.  It  did  not  bring 
him  office  and  Macleod'9 
death  robbed  him  not  only  of  a 
close  friend  but  of  a political 
patron.  Instead  Fisher  de- 
voted his  energies  to  the 
party,  serving  on  its  executive 
committee  from  1973  until 
1983,  and  becoming  an  influ- 
ential member  erf  the  1922  ex- 
ecutive, to  which  he  had  been 
re-elected  in  1969. 

He  published  his  warm  and 
at  times  vivid  study  of  Iain 
Macleod  In  1973,  and  both  his 
advance  and  royalties  were 


Udom  Patpongslri 


A name  in  the 


THE  neon-lit  bars  of 
Bangkok’s  Patpong 
Road  are  one  :of  the 
world’s  roast  notorious 
centres  of  sex-fbr-sale  night- 
life. They  are  also  the  legacy 
associated  with  Udom  Pat- 
pongsxri,  who  has  died  aged 
79  and  was  dubbed  the  tether 
of  Thailand’s  sex  industry. 

Like  other  popular  western 
notions  of  Thailand,  the  sobri- 
quet was  misplaced.  A former 
London  School  of  Economics 
student,  Udom  never  owned 
or  managed  the  bars  that  rep- 
resent to  foreigners  the  fabled 
Thai  sex  trade.  He  was  a land- 
owner  who  developed  a near- 
vacant  plot  near  what  is  now 
the  city's  commercial  centre, 
and  grew  vastly  wealthy  as  a , 
landlord  to  the  go-go  bars  and  < 
sex  shows  that  moved  in  and 
thrived  on  foreign  dollars. 

Udom's  parents  bad  moved 
to  Thailand  from  China's  Hai- 
nan Island  and  sent  him  first 
to  Thai  schools;  he  then 
studied  at  the  LSE  from  1936- 
39  before  taking  a business 
studies  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  so  that 
Udom  was  in  the  US  when 
war  with  Japan  broke  out. 
The  Thai  government  took  a 
pro- Axis  stance  but  Udom  opt- 
ed for  the  Free  Thai  Move- 
ment that  hacked  the  Allies. 

He  was  among  14  Thais  who 
last  year  were  belatedly 
awarded  their  "wings”  from 
the  Fort  Benning  US  military 
academy  for  wartime  para- 
chute jumps  during  training 
for  projected  drops  into  Thai- 
land as  resistance  agents;  the 
war  ended  before  they  could 
be  undertaken. 

Soon  after  the  war,  Udom's 
father  Poonpat  made  the  In- 
vestment that  was  to  make 
his  family  among  the  richest 
in  Thailand.  For  the  equiva- 
lent of  just  2^360  US  dollars  he 
bought  a house  and  land  on 
what  was  then  the  edge  of 
Bangkok;  it  now  ranks  among 
the  real  estate  gems  of  the 
city. 

The  family  decided  to  build 
a road  linking  one  major 
thoroughfare  with  what  at  the 
time  was  a canal  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  congested, 
bank-lined  arteries.  As  Bang- 
kok started  its  1950s  sprawl 
Udom  developed  Patpong  as  a 
business  centre,  luring  many 
airlines,  including  the  CIA’s 
Air  America. 

The  street’s  metamorphosis 
Into  a sin  strip  took  place  In 
the  1970s.  As  businesses 
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Sir  Nigel  Fisher . . . strong  support  for  the  Commonwealth 


given  with  typical  generosity 
to  Eve  Macleod,  who  had  been 
left  with  few  resources.  It  was 
followed  in  1977  by  probably 
his  best  book,  a study  of  the 
waking  and  unmaking  erf  The 
Toy  Leaders,  which  drew  on 
Fisher’s  own  knowledge  of 
Heath's  downfall  and  on  nu- 
merous interviews.  Like  fofn 
Macleod.  it  is  unlikely  to  lose 
its  value  as  a source.  His  final 
book.  Harold  Macmillan,  is 
unlikely  to  command  the 
same  attention. 

Fisher  lost  his  wife  last 
year.  He  was  a man  of  cour- 
age, wit  and  unswerving  po- 
litical principle. 


Piers  Dixon  wriiosi  Nigel 
Fisher  was  one  of  the  last 
Conservative  MPs  to  have 
entered  politics  out  of  a sense 
of  duty.  Amazed  that  he 


' should  have  become  a junior 
minister,  he  flourished  as  a 
loyal  subordinate  to  Reginald 
Maudling  and  Duncan  Sandys 
but  his  mentor  remained  Iain 
Macleod. 

fisher  may  not  have  been 
an  arbiter  of  great  political 
events,  but  he  was  a humor- 
ous and  affectionate  commen- 
tator on  those  events.  Like 
any  good  journalist  he 
remained  self-effacing,  but 
perhaps  the  most  moving  trib- 
ute to  him  came  In  that  letter 
which  Macleod  wrote  when 
right-wing  constituency  activ- 
ists tried  to  deselect  him  in 
1969.  “I  have  written  to  the 
Times.  I have  written  to  Winy 
(William  Whitelaw.  the  Con- 
servative Chief  Whip)  and 
said  that  if  you  go,  I go  too.” 


Sir  Nigel  Thomas  Loveridge 
Fisher,  politician,  bom  July  14 
1913;  died  October  9. 1996 


Ludmilla  Chiriaeff 


Leading  life’s  drama  a merry  dance 


Ludmilla  Chiriaeff . . . created  her  own  mythology 


Ludmilla  chiriaeff, 
the  Canadian  dancer, 
choreographer  and  bal- 
let director,  who  has 
died  aged  72,  lived  her  life  as 
a great,  evolving  drama.  She 
transformed  the  tacts  of  her 
Russian  background  and  I 
struggles  to  establish  a ballet 
company  in  Montreal  into  a 
personal  mythology  — epic  in  j 
scale,  poetic  in  content  and 
tinged  with  the  suggestion  of 
Impending  tragedy. 

Chiriaeff  was  bora  in  Riga, 
where  her  Russian  parents 
had  temporarily  settled  after 
escaping  from  revolutionary 
Petrograd.  She  was  raised  in 
Berlin  but  her  heritage  — 
aided  by  a thick  Russian  ac- 
cent — became  part  of  her 
aristocratic  mystique.  Chir- 
iaeffs  grand  manner  and  the- 
atrical elegance  gave  her  an 
air  of  exoticism  which  she 
worked  for  all  it  was  worth. 

Her  parents  were  well  con- 
nected, and  during  Chiriaeff’s 
childhood  the  great  choreogra- 
pher Michel  Fokine  was  a reg- 
ular house  guest  As  Chiriaeff 
never  felled  to  relate,  he  be- 
came her  first  and  most  pow- 
erful influence  in  dance. 

She  began  her  professional 
career  with  the  Berlin  Opera 
Ballet  and  moved  to  Switzer- 
land after  the  second  world 
war,  where  she  opened  a 
school  and  then  formed  her 
own  company.  By  1962,  now 


married  and  with  two  Chil- 
dren, she  looked  to  Canada  to 
provide  fresh  adventures. 

She  arrived  in  Montreal  just 
as  Radio-Canada,  the  French- 
langnage  division  of  the  Cana- 
dian Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion, was  launching  a 
television  service.  Chiriaeff 
was  soon  costuming  her  stu- 
dents in  recycled  curtains  and 
bedcovers  and  presenting 
them  on  TV  as  Les  Ballets 
Chiriaeff 

The  money  was  terrible. 
Chiriaeff  would  arrive  at 
rehearsals  carrying  bags  of 
groceries  for  the  dancers.  The 
most  impecunious  slept  on  her 
apartment  Door  among  the 
nappies  — by  now  she  had  a 
third  child  and  was  to  produce 
two  more  through  a later  mar- 
riage to  impresario  Uriel  LufL 

In  1958  Les  Ballets  Chiriaeff 
launched  itself  on  Montreal 
stages  as  Les  Grands  Ballets 
Canadians  — Canada's  third 
professional  ballet  company 
after  the  Royal  Winnipeg  Bal- 
let and  the  National  Ballet  of 
Canada  in  Toronto. 

At  the  outset  ChiriaefTs 
company  was  hardly  grand  in 
scale  but  her  ambition  was 
boundless.  As  Quebec  society  i 
began  to  free  itself  from  neo- 
col  onial  and  traditional  values 
in  what  is  now  dubbed  the  ! 
quiet  revolution.  Chiriaeff  | 
aimed  to  give  a revitalised  1 
French-Canada  a ballet  com- 


I pany  it  could  recognise  as  its 
own. 

The  power  <rf  the  Catholic 
church,  whose  priests  during 
j ChiriaefTs  early  days  in  Mon- 
treal had  inveighed  from  the 
pulpit  against  the  inherent  im- 
morality of  women  in  tights 
and  short  tutus,  began  to 
wane.  Pride  in  the  heritage  of 
Quebec  increased.  Chiriaeff 
took  advantage  of  both.  In  the 
tradition  of  Diaghilev,  she 
sought  out  poets,  artists  and 
composers  to  work  collabor- 
atively. 

While  Chiriaeff  was  creating 
or  commissioning  ballets 
based  on  Quebec  themes  for 
Les  Grands  Ballets,  she  was 
assuring' its  future  by  working 
tirelessly  and  with  growing 
success  to  establish  a firm 
base  for  pre-professional  ballet 
training  throughout  Quebec, 
in  retrospect  perhaps  her 
greatest  accomplishment. 

In  the  early  1960s  Chiriaeff 
ever  politically  astute,  brought 
in  Anton  Dolin  as  an  artistic  , 
advisor  to  give  her  company , 
credibility  with  the  Anglo  es- 
tablishment of  the  Canada 
Council.  More  Importantly, . 
she  lured  home  two  former 
Montreal  choreographers,  I 
Brian  Macdonald  and  Fernand  , 
Nault  Nault  provided  the  com- 
pany with  some  of  its  most 
popular  if  not  always  critically 
esteemed  works.  His  1970  set- 
ting erf  Stravinsky’s  Symphony 


| of  Psalms  was  performed  in 
one  of  Montreal's  largest 
churches,  finally  sealing  dur- 
ian’s rapprochement  with  the 
i Catholic  hierarchy. 

Naulfs  even  more  popular, 
showy  staging  of  the  Who's 
rock  opera.  Tommy,  proved  to 
be  ChiriaefTs  undoing.  It  took 
the  company  to  Broadway  and 
brought  in  a young  audience, 
but  exasperated  the  dancers 
and  subverted  Chiriaeffs  ar- 
tistic ideals.  Worse  still 
Tommy  did  not  solve  Les 
Grands  Ballets’  chronic  money 
woes.  In  1974  she  passed  the 
artistic  directorship  to  Mac- 
donald. switching  her  energies 
to  the  development  of  the  com- 
pany's associated  schools, 
from  which  she  resigned  in 
1992  only  because  of  31  health. 

Although  she  could  be  a 
tough  and  devious  opponent, 
those  who  worked  closely  with 
Chiriaeff  came  to  love  her  for 
her  charm  and  generosity  and 
to  respect  her  immense  cul- 
ture, theatrical  instincts,  con- 
stancy of  ideals  and  belief  in 
the  art  of  dance.  Among  many 
honours,  site  was  a Compan- 
ion of  the  Order  of  Canada, 
one  of  a handful  of  artists  to 
achieve  this  highest  rank. 


moved  out  in  search  of  bigger 
premises  or.  different  -loca- 
tions, bars  ■ and  nightclubs 
rushed  iff.  Udom  -always' 
maintained  he  never  sought 
to  bring  then  or  keep  them.-. 

Contrary  to  mythology  they 
did  not  thrive  off  GZs  back 
from  the  Vietnam  war  but 
from  the  civilian  contractors 
and  other  foreign  businesses 
lured  by  the  wartime  econo- 
my. After  the  war  Patpong 
flourished  from  Thailand's 
accelerating  economy  and 
booming  tourist  trade,  -.--v?  - 

Behind  the  tawdry  veneer/ 
Patpong  is  little  more  than  a 
couple  of  rows  of  modest  con- 
crete shophouses  and  a;  few 
office  buildings.  Yet  as -foe 
city  prospered  Patpong  found 
itself  in  the  heart  of  its  pros- 
perous financial and commer- 
cial belt,  and  Udom  was  quick 
to  keep  rents  in  line  with 
soaring  real  estate  values.' 

He  remained  a slight  food-' 
est  figure.  He  was  fond  of  bis 
liquor,  reputedly  followed  a 
time-honoured  local  tradition 
of  keeping  a succession  o£ 
minor  wives  and  managed 
every  detail  of  the  family 
business,  which  included  sub- 
stantial property  outside 
Bangkok. 


rn  H WHETHER  to  soften 
1 i\  /the  hard  sex  image 

1#  W or  merely  broaden 

■ V its  tourist  appeal, 
Patpong  added  a night  market 
in  the  late  1980s  that  is 
thought  to  pour  millions  of 
pounds  in  rents  each  month 
into  the  family  coffers.  These 
ifinrtfl  of  numbers  are  what 
has  allowed  Patpong  to  en- 
dure as  the  surrounding  area 
started  to  bristle  with  gleam- 
ing high-rise  office  blocks  and 
hotels. 

But  Udom's  death  will  place 
a question  mark  over  the 
fixture  of  what  is  one  of  Bang- 
kok's most  priceless  pieces  of 
undeveloped  real  estate. 
Other  family  members  in  past 
years  argued  for  opening  Pat- 
pong to  the  developers. 

In  the  months  or  years  to 
come,  family  fingers  will  be 
Hying  over  their  electronic 
abacuses  to  check  and  pen 
haps  change  the  fortunes  of 
the  street  that  bears  their 
name. 


Wck  Cummiittf-Brucq 


Udom  Patpangsiii.  property  de- 
veloper, born  December  16, 
1916;  died  September  30, 1896’ 


Letter 


Death  Notices 


Gren  Dix  writes:  I am  sur- 
prised that  your  obituary  of 
Seymour  Cray  ( October  7)  per- 
petuated the  myth  that 
"Sperry  produced  the  first 
commercial  computer”.  They 
may  have  re-packaged  a 
scientific/  military  computer 
but  the  first  truely  commer- 
cial computer  was  Lyons 
Electronic  Office  (LEO). 


ANDREW,  Octotar  5th  pwcotutly  at  Wast- 
— 1 — ' ** — Andrew 


aw  law  Frank  Andrew  and 
of  Harry  and  David. 

BEHRENS.  SyMa  Mary  (Moflta),  on  6th 
October  1866  at  BfcMunt  House.  BowOen. 
Cheshire  aged  68  years.  Funeral  service  ui 
the  Altrincham  Crematorium  on  Thursday 
TTth  Octetm  at  3 o'clock.  Family  Bowers 
only,  donafraa  it  dratted  lor  the  N.SPftC. 
may  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Ashton  Braokas 
Funeral  Director*.  Church  Street.  Altrinc- 
ham, telephone  Oiai  836  7816 
EL  MOOUML  addle  Abdel  Rahman.  , kn- 
morty  of  Famham.  Surrey  cast  away 


peacefully  on  Tuesday  8th  of  October  ' 
Father  to  Nadia.  Zalnab.  Digna  and  Anfcafc 
grandfather  to  Faflda  ana  Celle.  Funeral 


Birthdays 


sendee  to  be  held  al . Islamic  Mosque. 
Regent's  Pnric  at  1pm.  and  loriowefl  by 
Interment  at  Walthamstow  Islamic  Came-: 


Michael  Crabb 


Ludmilla  Chiriaeff,  ballet  dancer, 
bom  January  10,  1924;  died 
September  22. 1996 


Lord  Greenall 


Lord  of 
racing 


EDWARD  Greenall,  Lord 
Daresbury.  who  has 
died  from  heart  failure 
aged  67,  was  a racing  motor- 
ist, powerboat  driver  and  the 
brewer  who  introduced  Vladi- 
var  vodka  via  a cod-Russian 
advertising  campaign. 

After  Eton  and  the  Life 
Guards,  Greenall  entered  the 
family  business  in  1948.  The 
company's  main  brewery  was 
at  Warrington,  where  in  1950 
he  brought  a type-35B  Bugatti 


from  a local  who  had  raced 
the  car  prewar  on  Southport 
Sands.  Since  the  the  Buga  til’s 
engine  was  Irrevocably  dam- 
aged, Greenall  replaced  it 
with  a Ford  V8  unit  and  went 
racing. 

"If  anyone  had  ever  been 
forgiven  for  bastardising  a Bu- 
gatti.  which  I doubt,"  wrote 
hill-climb  expert  CAN  May, 
"it  should  have  been  Edward 
GreenalL"  His  Bugatti-Fbrd 
was  one  of  the  victorious  Not- 


tingham Sports  Car  Club  team 
at  the  inter-club  hill-climb 
meet  at  Prescot  in  1952. 

The  following  year,  it  was 
replaced  by  a new  Cooper 
1100  which  Greenall  success- 
fully raced  against  purpose- 
built  F2  cars.  He  also  sprinted  1 
his  Cooper  during  the  1953  j 
season  and  came  third  in  the  , 
1953  and  1954  hill  climb  cham- 
pionships. In  1956  Greenall 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  I 
Lotus.  His  best  season  was  j 


1959,  when  he  scored  a hat- 
trick  at  the  June  Oulton  Park 
meeting  with  his  Lotus  XV 
and  set  a new  ISOOcc  record  at 
Ain  tree  in  September. 

In  1962  he  resigned  from  the 
Greenall  Whitley  board, 
moved  to  Jersey,  bought  a 
brewery  and  developed  Grun- 1 
halle  lager.  When  Greenall  i 
Whitley's  chairman  of  died  in 
1969.  Greenall  assumed  the 
post  until  1972.  In  Jersey,  he  j 
took  up  powerboat  racing,  j 


and  won  the  1967  Needles  Tro- 
phy and  the  1968  Guards  In- 
ternational Trophy. 

Greenall  became  Lord 
Daresbury  in  1990;  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Peter,  the  eldest  of 
three  sons  by  his  first 
marriage. 


David  Burgess- Wise 


Edward  Greenall.  businessman 
and  sportsman,  bom  November  | 
27, 1928:  died  September  9, 1996 


Anthony  Beaumont-Dark, 
former  Conservative  MP,  64; 
Maria  Bueno,  tennis  player, 
57;  Sir  Adam  Butler,  former 
Conservative  minister,  65;  Sir 
Bobby  Charlton,  football  ex- 
ecutive, 59;  Richard  Cle- 
ments, author,  former  editor. 
Tribune,  68;  Valerie  Cum- 
mins, deputy  director,  Mu- 
seum of  London,  50;  Sir 
Michael  Edwardes,  Indus- 
trialist 66;  Dawn  French,  co- 
medienne, 39;  Eleanor  Good- 
man. political  editor. 
Channel  4,  50;  Tony  Kinsey, 
jazz  drummer,  bandleader,  69; 
Alan  Pascoe,  hurdler,  49;  Dr 
William  Perry,  US  Secretary 
of  Defence,  69;  Lord  Prior, 
chairman  GEC,  69;  David 
Rend  all,  operatic  tenor,  48; 
75;  Jerome  Robbins,  chore- 
ographer. 78;  Elizabeth 
Ward,  president  British  Kid- 
ney Patient  Association.  70; 
Tony  Worthington,  Labour 
MP,  55. 


Wry  at  2.30pm  on  Saturday  T3h  of  OcWtef- 
Friends  and  colleagues  very  ■refoome. 


LEWIS.  Ernest  Michael  Roy.  on  OcOber 
9tfi  1896  aged  82,  rafter  of  Miranda  and 
Elizabeth.  Memorial  Service.  November 
laL  St  Mery  MagdaJane.  Richmond.  Family 
ftowera  only. 


SPRUBLL-  Peacefully  al  heme.  Moncriefl 
Ava„  Lmzie.  Qiasgow  mi  Wednesday  ID* 


October  .1096.  Mary  Jarvis  beloved  ««®  d 
Andrew  Spread.  A much  loved  moffier. 
granny  and  mother-in-law.  Funeral  Sorvtca 
al  DaJdowle  Crematorium,  Broomhouw. 
Uddingston  on  Saturday  12  OcbXnr  at 
1030am. 


In  Memoriam 


SEKHRL  Shanfl  Dstff,  remembering  you  on 
your  birthday  with  love  from  the  EekW 
family. 


WEBB,  David.  Born  lift  October  1855. 
With  love  as  ahveyB.  Cattiy  and  Cerabne. 


Births 


day / COLLET.  To  Cratfe  and  John,  a 


daughter.  Adelaide,  bom  fitft  October  T966 
In  Sydney  Australia.  CongrafutoDans  end 
love  Iran  the  I amity.  ■ ■ 


Birthdays 


DAMBL.  (11  10.71}  Happy  Blnhdey  Boy -1st 
quarter.  Much  love,  iruuoc 
■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
0171  713  4567.  Fa*  0171  713  4138. 


Jackdaw 


Bar  balls-up 


SYMPTOM:  Beer  unusually 
dry,  pale  and  tasteless. 
FAULT:  Glass  empty. 
ACTION:  Get  someone  to  buy 
you  another  beer. 
SYMPTOM:  Beer  tasteless, 
front  of  your  shirt  is  wet. 
FAULT:  Mouth  not  open,  or 
glass  applied  to  wrong  part  of 
face. 

ACTION:  Go  to  the  men’s 
room,  practise  drinking  in 
front  of  the  mirror. 
SYMPTOM:  Feet  cold  and 
wet. 

FAULT;  Glass  being  held  at 

incorrect  angle. 

ACTION:  Rotate  glass  so  that 

nnfln  onri  nniritc  fimrqrri 


SYMPTOM:  Feet  warm  and 
wet 

FAULT:  Improper  bladder 
control. 

ACTION:  Stand  next  to  near- 
est dog.  complain  about  its 
honse  training. 

Demand  a new  beer. 
SYMPTOM:  Floor  blurred. 
FAULT:  You  are  looking 
through  bottom  of  empty 
glass. 

I ACTION:  Get  someone  to  buy 
you  another  beer. 
SYMPTOM:  Floor  moving. 
FAULT:  You  are  being  car- 
ried out 

I ACTION:  Find  out  if  you  are 
being  taken  to  another  bar. 
SYMPTOM:  Opposite  wall 
covered  with  fluorescent 
lights. 

FAULT:  You  have  fallen  over 
backwards. 

ACTION:  Have  yourself 
chained  to  the  bar. 
SYMPTOM:  Mouth  contains 
, cigarette  butts. 

FAULT:  You  have  fallen 
forward. 

ACTION:  See  above. 
SYMPTOM:  Room  seems  un- 
usually dark. 

FAULT.  Bar  has  closed. 


Drinking  cures  from  the  Deair 
ants  Ust  server.  B Spring. 


Shifty  sheep 


STAFF  AT  Bede’s  World,  a 
recreated  Anglo-Saxon  farm 
in  J arrow.  Tyne  and  Wear, 
were  astonished  to  find  an 
autumn  Iamb  had  been  bom 
to  one  of  the  old  ladies  In  their 
flock  of  primitive  sheep.  The 
nine  ewes  were  thought  to  be 
too  old  for  lambing — and 
their  only  companions  were 
three  castrated  males.  How 
12  year  old  Eunice,  a North 
Ronaldshay  sheep,  managed 
to  conjure  up  a daughter  was 
finally  traced  to  her  eqjoy- 
ment  of  five  minutes  of  fame. 
When  used  as  an  extra  in 
Ivanhoe,  filmed  at  Aydon 
Castle  In  Northumberland, 
she  had  a surreptitious  liai- 
son with  another  member  of 
the  cast,  a Manx  Loghtan 
ram,  which  resulted  in  the 
unexpected  arrival. 

More  scandal  in  the  world  of 
films.  Country  Life. 


Licky  blighter 


A mnM'  rnnfivT^  Vinmn 


d Smith  A fWren  mtttnw  xnllod 


owner's  backyard  by  a 
crowned  eagle  which  flew  off 
towards  a tree.  Licky  wrig- 
gled free  and  fen  15ft  head- 
first into  a suburban  Pieter- 
maritzburg swimming  pooL 
Licky  was  rushed  to  a clinic 
where  she  was  treated  for 
concussion,  water  in  the 
lungs  and  talon  punctures  on 
the  neck. 

Psychedeznic:  A mystery  ail- 
ment that  caused  students  to 
hallucinate,  shout  wall  and 
hurt  themselves  affected  sev- 
eral schools  in  the  Ghanaian 
town  of  Tamale.  The  Ta- 
i male  Business  Secondary 
School  was  temporarily  closed 
after  27  of  it's  1,000  students 
fell  victim  to  the  condition 
which  “experts’'  say  might 
I have  been  caused  by  drugs 
such  as  marijuana  and  cola 
nuts! 

Jetisoned:  A jet  was  forced  to 
make  an  emergency  landing 
i after  the  captain  feared  a fish 
had  been  sucked  Into  foe  en- 
gine. A startled  eagle  dropped 
the  fish  just  after  the  plane 
took  off  in  Alaska.  All  that 
could  be  found  were  a few 
scales. 

Hnl!  T ftvo-  & nnllrapwlvlrins 


Kolsva,  Sweden,  was  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  20  love- 
sick bulls  who  had  escaped 
from  a nearby  farm.  One  bull 
mounted  the  bonnet,  while 
others  rubbed  against  the 
doors  or  caressed  the  boot 
"Under  the  circumstances,  we 
did' not  find  it  urgent  to  leave 
our  car  until  the  rutting  horde 
was  distracted  by  a lorry,” 
said  one  constable.  Farm 
workers  finally  managed  to 
lead  the  runaways  back. 
Terror  From  Above:  Ten- 
ants in  an  apartment  block  In 
the  Philippines  city  of  Baguio 
panicked  when  a tenant 
spread  the  word  that  an  inter- 
national satellite  television 
network  had  reported  aster- 
oids falling  on  Mongolia, 
China  and  Spain,  killing  mil- 
lions. The  “report"  was  really 
a movie.  Without  Warning, 
which  tells  the  story  of  an  as- 
teroid shower  in  the  form  of 
news  broadcasts. 

Mad  Manaclers:  A woman 
from  South  Wales,  sunbathing 
on  foe  cliffs  in  the  centre  of 
Newquay,  Cornwall,  com- 
plained to  two  men  that  they 
were  playing  football  too  close 

trt  ko-  Tho  mart  t-nchart 


around  her  ankle  to  which 
was  attached  a heavy  ball  and 
chain,  and  ran  off.  It  had  to  be 
removed  by  the  fire  brigade, 
using  crash-rescue  equipment 
and  cutting  gear. 

Word  Games:  When  ques- 
tioned by  local  journalists  last 
October  about  France’s 
resumption  of  South  Pacific 
nuclear  tests,  the  French  Am- 
bassador to  New  Zealand,  Jac- 
ques Le  Blanc,  said  a 110-kilo- 
ton  bomb  was  technically  not 
a bomb  because  it  ex- 
ploded underground  and  did 


not  produce  a mushroom 
cloud.  Rather.  Le  Blanc  said 
"It  is  a device  which  Is  explod- 
ing." 

News  qf the  Weird  from  the 
Fortean  Times. 


Baldy  ballad 


liONG-HECK£0 
BfflSTfES  ; 

I 1 3 


t* iv-*;  nurse 


TO  THE  tune  of  Blaydon 
Races:  Bishop  Rod’rick 
Wright  of  Argyll,  and  Other 
Highland  Places. 

One  day  he  up  and  disap- 
peared; he  left  no  sign  nor 
traces. 

What's  happened  to  the 
saintly  garb,  the  mitre,  crook 
and  praises? 

They’ve  gone  away,  alack  the 
day,  he  joined  the  human 
races. 

CHORDS:  Oh  me  lads,  you 
should ’a  seen  him  gannin' 
Every  night,  from  ten  to  3,  just 
as  he  were  stannic  ’ 

This  position,  that  one  too,  up 
and  down  the  bedstead 
The  bishop’s  found  he  loves  to 
5 . -w  like  all  the  human  races! 

A honeymoon  in  Keswick 
and.  a week  in  gay  Paree 
Is  more  than  most  ran  stand 
me  boys,  e’en  we  were  feelln’ 


the  night  and  still  tell  you  and. 
He’s  sorry  now,  he’s  quite  con- 
trite — cain’t  help  It  though 
you  see. 

As  long  as  there's  no  issue, 
as  long  as  they're  a pair 
They’ll  have  It  off  though 
priests  do  scoff  and  papists 
tear  their  hair. 

They're  doing  what  comes  . 
naturally , without  another 
care 

And  if  they  can,  they’ll  tape  it 
all.  for  Sunday  Sport’s  fuff 
fare. 

Now  maybe  there’s  another 
love,  maybe  there’s  a banker 
Maybe  there’s  a teary  eye, 
that  needs  a little  banker 
But  I know  you,  and  you  know 
me,  and  we  all  know  to  thank 
’er 

A woman’s  way  is  better  Lord, 
than  any  monk-ish  w . . . . r. 
Discovered  on  the  uk-music- 
-folk  newsgroup  by  Pete  Young, 
written  by  Larry  Winger. 


Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 
Jackdaw@guardian.co.  uk;fai 

01 71-713  4366;  Jackdaw,  The 
Guardian,  U9Farringdon 
Hoad.  London  EClR  3ER , 
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insurance  switch 


Government’s  action  plan  in 
turmoil  as  ABI’s  Smee  resigns 


PauHne  Sprlngett 
and  Lisa  Buckingham 


THE  Government's 
plans  to  han^  over 
large  parts  of 
health,  pensions 
and  long-term  care 
Insurance  to  the  private  sec- 
tor have  been  thrown  into 
doubt  following  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  senior  executive 
handling  the  issue  for  the  in- 
surance industry. 

Paul  Smee,  the  head  of  lift 
business  for  the  Association 
of  British  Insurers,  has  de- 
cided to  leave  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  just  two  years  after  he 
joined  the  industry. 

Mr  Smee  admitted  yester- 
day that  there  had  been  prob- 
lems drawing  up  a plan  for 
action  over  the  Government’s 
programme,  but  publicly  de- 
nied any  confrontation  with 
the  ABFs  members,  which  in- 
clude companies  such  as  Pru- 
dential Norwich  Union  and 
Royal  Sun  Alliance. 

He  said:  “There  has  been  no 
policy  disagreement  and  no 
conspiracy.  But  there  is  a 


British 
stores 
find  new 
shores 


70  OF  the  biggest  nampa 
on  the  British  high  street. 
Boots  and  Marks- 
& Spencer,  are  expanding 
overseas,  writes  Tony  May. 

M & S opened  a 50,000  sq  ft 
store  in  Cologne  yesterday  — 
the  first  in  Germany.  The 
group  now  has  32  stores  in 
continental  Europe  and  will 
open  another,  in  Bordeaux, 
France,  next  week. 

Boots  said  it  was  spending 
£30  million  to  open  eight 
stores  in  Thailand  and  the 
Netherlands  in  1997,  and  it 
plans  farther  stores  in  Japan. 

Boots  — which  last  tried  its 
hand  at  overseas  expansion 
in  Canada  in  the  1980s  but 
tolled  to  make  money  — de- 
scribed the  ventures  as  “a 
trial”.  It  also  has  plans  for  a 
further  150  stores  in  the  UK. 

The  company  will  make  an 
announcement  about  the 
Japan  operations  shortly,  but 
said  its  partner  in  Thailand 
would  be  the.  Minor  Group. 

Boots  said  the  lack  of  regu- 
lation over  medicine  distribu- 
tion in  the  Netherlands 
helped  the  decision  to  open 
there.  Drug  sales  will  he 
handled  by  EVA,  a healthcare 
provider. 


problem  with  getting  an 
agenda  defined." 

Bat  insurance  industry  in- 
siders say  Mr  Smee.  who  will 
join  the  Independent  Televi- 
sion Commission,  became  in- 
creasingly frustrated  at  the 
industry’s  failure  to  agree  on 
how  pensions,  health  and 
long-term  care  insurance 
should  be  bandied. 

He  is  also  understood  to 
have  grown  impatient  with 
the  Insurance  companies’  un- 
willingness to  put  the  per- 
sonal pensions  mis- selling  de- 
bacle behind  them. 

Mr  Smee  joined  the  ABI 
from  the  Stock  Exchange, 
where  he  was  head  of  public 
policy  and  international  rela- 
tions, and  was  regarded  as  an 
extremely  able  thinker  join- 
ing an  industry  not  noted  for 
its  intellectual  calibre. 

It  is  understood  that  insur- 
ance industry  executives  are 
warning  the  Government  that 
extra  regulation  will  be 
needed  if  they  are  to  sell  long- 
term care  insurance  policies. 
Senior  figures  are  worried 
that  rampant  sales  forces  will 
target  the  old  and  Infirm  with 


expensive  insurance  products 
and  this  could  result  in  a 
catastrophe  such  as  that  in- 
volving personal  pensions 
and  equity  release  schemes. 

One  executive  said  that 
nothing  short  of  a US-style 
regulatory  system  controlled 
by  a body  like  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  industry  in  check. 

They  are  also  concerned 
that  the  industry  has  not  yet 
addressed  the  issue  of  fund- 
ing private  health  cover  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation, particularly  when  hos- 
pital and  GP  costs  are  rising 
in  an  unquamiiiable  way. 

Steven  Bird,  insurance  ana- 
lyst at  Merrill  Lynch  com- 
mented: “The  companies  are 
waiting  for  the  Government 
to  say  it  will  cap  the  losses  at 
a certain  leveL  On  long-term 
care,  the  industry  is  probably 
not  prepared  to  take  on  that 
risk,  say.  of  looking  after 
someone  for  20  to  30  years 
after  they  become  disabled." 

Industry  sources  deny  that 
there  is  a rift  between  the 
most  powerful  companies  al- 
though some,  such  as  Pruden- 
tial clearly  appear  to  have  de- 
vised a strategy  to  cope  with 
changes  in  government  policy 
better  than  others. 


Paul  Smee:  Denies 
policy  disagreement 

The  mls-selling  row  is  now 
largely  in  the  past  — although 
many  still  await  compensa- 
tion — but  there  is  a growing 
concern  that  an  “expectations 
gap”  is  opening  up  on  private 
pensions  — which  both  politi- 
cal party  sources  now  regard 
as  a panacea. 

Public  perception  of  a pen- 
sion is  that  it  offers  a guaran- 
teed financial  cushion  for 
retirement  Failure  to  live  up 
to  the  expectation  could  trig- 
ger huge  compensation  claims. 


Increased  tax 
on  premiums 
will  hit  exports 
and  wipe  firms 
out,  says  NCM 


Pauline  Sprfngatt 


BRITISH  exports  could  be 
badly  hit  and  hundreds  of 
businesses  fail  if  insurance 
premium  tax  is  Increased  in 
next  month’s  Budget,  the 
credit  insurance  group  NCM 
warned  yesterday. 

The  warning  followed  the 
Guardian's  revelation  this 
week  that  the  insurance  in- 
dustry was  bracing  itself  for  a 
doubling  of  the  tax  by  the 
Chancellor.  Kenneth  Clarke, 
in  a move  which  would  raise 
an  extra  £640  million  for  the 
Treasury.  The  2.5  per  cent  in- 
surance  premium  tax  (IPT) 
was  Introduced  in  1994. 

A spokesman  for  NCM 
Credit  Insurance,  the  world's 
largest  private  credit  insurer, 
said  that  increasing  EPT  was 
likely  to  make  British  goods 
less  competitive  overseas.  He 
said  this  was  despite  the  fact 


that  IPT  was  charged  only  on 
domestic  credit  Insurance 
and  not  on  export  credit 
premiums. 

Credit  insurance  covers 
businesses  for  non-payment 
of  debts  by  their  customers 
The  spokesman  explained 
that  transactions  of  goods  be- 
tween UK  companies  were 
often  covered  by  domestic 
credit  insurance,  and  the  IPT 
usually  passed  on  to  the 
buyer  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices.  If  those  goods  are  sub- 
sequently sold  overseas  — for 
instance  a machine  part 
might  be  incorporated  into  a 
machine  which  is  exported  — 
they  wm  consequently  cost 
more  than  if  no  IPT  existed. 

"The  final  destination  of 
goods  traded  between  UK 
firms  is  often  overseas.  The 
knock-on  effect  of  IPT  on  do- 
mestic credit  insurance  for 
such  goods  can  thus  make  UK 
exports  less  competitive. 
NCM  fully  backs  the  Associa- 
tion of  British  Insurers'  cam- 
paign not  only  to  prevent  a 
damaging  increase  in  the  rate 
or  IPT,  but  to  get  the  tax  actu- 
ally withdrawn,”  the  NCM 
spokesman  added. 

He  also  warned  that,  if  the 
IPT  were  raised,  it  could  deter 
UK  companies  from  taking 
out  credit  insurance. 


Vision  of  St  Michael . . . shoppers  in  Cologne  queue  up  for  the  opening  of  the  first  Marks  & Spencer  store  in  Germany 
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Leeson  boss 
claims  £&n 
from  Barings 


Sarah  Whttobtoom 


kARELY  healed  wounds 
Lare  set  to  be  reopened 
_ "next  week  when  a for- 
mer Barings  Brothers  execu- 
tive — a boss  of  the  jailed 
rogue  trader  Nick  Leeson  — 
p-laima  half  a million  pounds 
from  the  bank  for  “unpaid 
bonuses". 

In.  a departure  from  usual 
Square  Mile  etiquette,  the 
American  banker  Mary  Walz 
is  taldng  her  case  to  the  Strat- 
ford Industrial  . tribunal  in 
London's  East  End. 

She  claims  - that  Barings, 
now  owned,  by  the-Dutch  ING 
group;  owes  her  around 
£500,000  for  work  she  did  be- 
fore the  bank's  collapse  in 
February  1995. 

Ms  Walz  and  20  other 
senior- -Barings  staff  left  after 
the  £830  million  disintegra- 
tion of  the  historic  institu- 
tion. None'  of  them  received 
bonuses,  although  many  staff 
retained  by  Barings'  new 
owners  did  receive  productiv- 
ity pay-outs.  It  is  understood 
some  £90  million  was  paid- out 
by  ING  — largely  to  retain 
Barings’  staff  at  a critical 
time. 

Ms  Walz,  who  was  Barings’ 
London-based  global. head  of 
equity  financial  products, 
was  in  Leeson 's  direct  chain 
of  command.  It  is  believed  she 
had  daffy  contact  with  the  dis- 
graced  dealer,  who  was  jailed 
for  six  and  a half  years  in  Sin- 


gapore earlier  this  year  for 
his  role  in  bringing  the  bank 
to  its  knees. 

It  is  thought  that  Ms  Welz’s 
claimed  bonus  is  based  in 
part  on  the  huge  profits  sup- 
posedly generated  by  Mr  Lee- 
son’s  activities. 

Her  action  is  certain  to 
cause  considerable  embar- 
rassment in  the  City,  wlmre 
the  Barings  d&bficle  — which 
seriously  undermined  the 
Square  Mile's  reputation  — is 
viewed  as  a matter  best  left  to 
historians. 

Along  with  other  senior  ex- 
ecutives, Ms  Walz  is  directly 
criticised  in  the  Bank  of.  Eng- 
land’s report  on  the  Barings 
affair.  According  to  the 
report:  “Neither  Ron  Baker - 
...nor  Walz... had.  in  our 
view,  any  real  understanding 
of  the  nature  or  true  profit  po- 
tential of. . - apparent  trading 
activities.” 

Barings  refused  to  com- 
ment yesterday  on  tile  Indus- 
trial tribunal  case  — which  Is 
set  to  be  heard  at  a prelimi- 
nary session  on  Monday. 

Several  former  Barings  ex- 
ecutives are  still  awaiting 
final  rulings  from  the  Securi- 
ties and  Futures  Authority  — 
the  City  regulatory  body — on 
their  roles  in  the  affair.  Hie 
SFA  is  making  no  comment 
about  its  disciplinary  action 
ttptft  the  procedures  have  run 
their  ftiH  course.  Barings 
bosses  in  Mr  Leeson’s  old  Far 
East  area  have  been  told  they 
will  not  face  charges: 


British  Gas  apologises  for  threats 


Chris  Barrio 

Business  Correspondent 


BRITISH  Gas  apologised 
yesterday  for  wrongly 
demanding  payments 
from  400  customers  In  the 
South-west  of  England  as  It 
emerged  that  industry  watch- 
dog dare  Spottiswoode  has 
demanded  a detailed  report 
from  the  company  into  the 
fiasco. 

Admitting  that  further  let- 
ters from  its  debt  collection 
agency,  the  pre-court  division 
of  “Moorcroft  Debt  Recov- 
ery”. could  be  mistakenly 
issued  in  the  weeks  ahead. 
BG  promised  to  consider  com- 
pensating the  150  customers 


sent  incorrect  letters  so  tor.  It 
admitted  another  250  custom- 
ers had  received  reminder 
letters  for  bills  they  did  not 
owe. 

BG  said  it  would  take  sev- 
eral weeks  to  resolve  prob- 
lems with  its  computerised 
billing  system. 

Although  this  particular 
hitch  had  been  solved,  there 
was  no  guarantee  others 
would  not  arise. 

A spokesman  said:  "We 
cannot  guarantee  anything, 
except  that  we  are  pouring  all 
the  resources  that  we  can  into 
resolving  the  network  diffi- 
culties.” 

The  problem,  revealed  In 
the  Guardian  yesterday,  was 
raised  at  a meeting  attended 


by  Ms  Spottiswoode  and  Mike 
Alexander,  managing  direc- 
tor of  British  Gas  Trading.  Ms 
Spottiswoode  and  her  officials 
at  Of  gas  are  understood  to  be 
concerned  at  BG's  ability  to 
cope  with  growing  problems 
in  its  £150  million  billing 
system. 

The  company  has  already 
Issued  wrong  reminders  and 
disconnection  notices  to  thou- 
sands of  customers  in  London 
and  the  South-east  the  east  of 

Pnglanri  anri  East  Anglia,  and 

the  North. 

Although  the  south-western 
problem  centres  on  customers 
who  have  switched  from  BG 
to  new  gas  suppliers,  the  com- 
pany Insisted  that  the  difficul- 
ties were  unconnected  with 


the  introduction  of  competi- 
tion in  gas  supply  in  the 
region. 

The  Gas  Consumers  Coun- 
cil said  yesterday  that  com- 
plaints from  the  public  about 
bills  bad  soared  by  107  per 
cent  over  the  last  six  months 
to  12,858  cases. 

The  consumer  watchdog 
said  some  customers  In  the 
South-west  had  been  "so  wor- 
ried by  the  threatening  tone 
of  file  letter . . . that  they  were 
on  the  point  of  phoning 
through  their  credit  card 
numbers  to  the  agency  to  pay 
bills  they  did  not  recognise''. 

It  would  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Trade  and 
Industry  Secretary,  lan  Lang, 
if  Ofgas  felt  unable  to  act. 


Busty  blondes  lose  BT  connection 


IBchotag  Bamiteter 
Technology  Editor 


SUZIE,  the  busty  blonde 
firom  Sweden,  and 
mtzi,  the  strict  mis- 
tressof  Mayfair,  will  be  sit- 
ting by  the  phone  rather 
longer  in  future.  British  Te- 
lecom has  decided  that  they 
have  been  getting  too  many 
calls  from  punters. 

It  has  barred  incoming 
mils  to  titeir  phones  and 
threatened  to  do  the  same 
to  hundreds  of  other  prosti- 
tutes who  advertise  their 
services  on  explicit  cards  In 
pnblicpbone  boxes. 

The  telecom  group 
revealed  yesterday  that  it 
had  started  blocking  in- 


coming calls  to  certain 
numbers  after  warning  let- 
ters sent  to  the  subscribers 

were  ignored. 

BT  announced  in  August 
that  it  would  take  action 
against  such  advertisers, 
particularly  where  the 
practice  was  most  rampant 
— central  London,  Brigh- 
ton and  neighbouring 
Hove. 

The  first  stage  in  Its  cam- 
paign was  collecting  the 
cards  advertising  the  pros- 
titutes* services,  and  then 
checking  the  numbers. 

Any  number  found  on  the 
cards  is  fed  into  a computer 
and  the  customer  is  sent  a 
letter  asking  them  to  stop 
advertising.  If  the  number 
fpntipngs  to  be  found,  a 


second  letter  is  sent.  Any 
flxrther  infringement  leads 
to  incoming  calls  to  the 
number  being  blocked. 

A BT  spokesman  said  yes- 
terday that  every  week  its 
contractors  were  removing 
about  150,000  cards  from 
central  London  kiosks  and 
about  20,000  from  ones  in 
Brighton  and  Hove. 

The  contractors  are  ac- 
companied by  security 
guards  to  protect  them 
from  being  intimidated  by 
people  who  earn  £10  for 
every  100  of  the  cards  that 
they  plaster  the  kiosks 
with.  While  BT  is  taking  a 
high  moral  tone  in  its  cam- 
paign against  the  prosti- 
tutes and  their  cards,  it  is  a 
mundane  clause  in  its 


terms  and  conditions  of  ser- 
vice outlawing  unautho- 
rised advertising  which 
gives  it  the  power  to  act. 

• The  legal  action  between 
BT  and  New  World  Pay- 
phones over  the  right  to  use 
the  traditional  red  kiosks 
designed  by  Sir  Giles  Gil- 
bert Scott  has  been  settled 
out  of  court  BT  is  to  keep 
the  right  to  tbe  distinctive 
kiosks,  now  mainly  used  in 
conservation  or  scenic 
areas.  But  where  NWP  is 
prevented  from  installing 
its  kiosk  because  the  local 
authority  insists  on  the 
old-style  kiosks,  it  will 
be  entitled  to  replace  a 
modern  BT  box  with  one  of 
its  own  new  kiosks  else- 
where. 


Notebook 


NatWest  rolls 
golden  dice 


Edited  by 

TO  THE  average  customer 
of  NatWest  — struggling 
to  obtain  any  sense  from 
their  local  branch  — the  deal 
just  signed  between  NatWest 
Markets  and  Hambro  Magan 
will  be  fairly  perplexing.  Here 
Is  Britain’s  largest  domestic 
bank,  with  a huge  share- 
holder, customer  and  staff 
base,  refusing  to  share  with 
anyone  the  cost  of  its  big 
move  into  top-bracket  invest- 
ment banking.  Yet  this  adven- 
ture has  an  impact  on  all 
stakeholders  in  NatWest. 

Shareholders,  who  have 
had  to  live  with  NatWest’s 
past  mistakes  in,  for  instance. 
North  American  retail  bank- 
ing. have  a right  to  know 
much  more  about  a deal 
where  disclosure  has  been 
minimal.  Customers,  who 
have  had  to  live  through 
higher  service  charges  and  di- 
minished service  as  the  bank 
refocuses  its  activities  and 
rebuilds  its  finances  after  the 
setbacks  of  the  early  1990s, 
need  to  be  sure  that  the  cash 
put  into  investment  hanking 
— at  the  top  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic — is  well  spent  and  does 
not  rebound  on  them  in 
higher  Interest  rates  and 
charges.  Other  bank  employ- 
ees will  no  doubt  be  looking 
on  in  wonderment  as  an 
organisation  seeking  to  cut 
its  costs,  promises  to  pay  the 
120  top  corporate  finance  offi- 
cials £2  million  each  over 
three  years  — an  overhead 
hurtling  towards  a quarter  of 
a billion  pounds. 

NatWest  Markets  has  long 
cherished  the  ambition  to 
move  into  the  corporate  fi- 
nance big  league.  In  a global- 
ised world  of  financial  mar- 
kets dominated  by  firms  such 
as  Goldman  Sachs,  Morgan 
Stanley,  JP  Morgan  and  BZW, 
it  has  looked  curiously  under- 
powered. It  sought  to  address 
this  issue  when  it  bought  into 
the  entrepreneurial  Wall 
Street  firm  Gleacher.  With 
the  absorption  of  the  creative 
talent  of  Hambro  Magan 
which  It  is  putting  together 
with  Gleacher  — it  may  well 
feel  it  has  engineered  a better 
deal  than  if  its  earlier  attempt 
to  bny  NM  Rothschild  had 
been  successful 
Certainly,  it  is  possible  to 
put  together  an  entrepreneur- 
ial house  with  a more  tradi- 
tional markets  operation  and 
create  added  value:  that 
seems  to  have  happened  at 
SBC  Warburg.  Although  some 
corporate  finance  clients 
have  been  lost.  Warburg 
under  SBC  ownership  has 
flourished,  as  has  Barings 
under  the  wing  of  ING.  More- 
over, survival  in  the  world  of 
globalised  investment  bank- 
ing means  hanging  on  to  the 
best  and  most  loyal  staff, 
hence  the  golden  handcuffs. 

It  was  inevitable,  once 
NatWest  was  shot  of  its  North 
American  banking  operation, 
that  It  would  be  looking  for 
somewhere  to  spend  the 


money.  Lloyds  Bank  chose 
the  personal  sector  and 
NatWest  investment  banking. 
The  latter  is  fashionable  and 
seems  a reasonable  direction 
in  which  to  move.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that 
Nat  West's  past  experience 
with  entrepreneurial  mer- 
chant banking  — remember 
the  Blue  Arrow  affair?  — 
ended  in  disaster  not  just  for 
County  NatWest,  but  for  the 
then  senior  management  at 
NatWest,  bringing  the  cur- 
rent team,  headed  by  Lord  Al- 
exander. to  office.  No  doubt 
many  lessons  have  been 
learnt  since  then.  But  timing 
is  apparently  not  one  of  them. 

The  strong  bull  market,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is 
arguably  near  its  peak.  A 
change  of  government  in  Lon- 
don could  change  the  whole 
chemistry  of  the  mergers  and 
acquisitions  market  as  well 
as  the  attitude  of  tbe  competi- 
tion authorities  which  police 
M&A.  This  is  nor  the  deal 
made  In  heaven  of  which 
NatWest  Markets  chief  Mar- 
tin Owen  is  so  proud. 


Clarice’s  amnesia 

WHATEVER  his  short- 
comings, nobody 
could  ever  accuse 
Kenneth  Clarke  of  lacking 
chutzpah.  There  he  was,  bold 
as  brass,  in  Bournemouth 
yesterday  lampooning  Denis 
Healey  for  presiding  over 
“Britain's  worst  post-war  fi- 
nancial crisis”  back  in  1976. 

The  worst  post-war  crisis? 
Surely  not  What  about  16 
September  1992.  when  ster- 
ling crashed  out  of  the  Ex- 
change Rate  Mechanism,  de- 
spite all  the  Government's 
protestations  that  it  would  de- 
fend the  rate  of  2.96  marks 
come  hell  or  high  water?  Was 
that  not  a financial  crisis  of 
some  magnitude? 

Apparently  not.  Black 
Wednesday  seems  to  have 
been  wiped  from  the  Conser- 
vative Party’s  memory  alto- 
gether. There  was  not  the 
slightest  recognition  yester- 
day that  the  economic 
recovery  gloried  in  by  the 
conference  had  anything  at 
all  to  do  with  the  total  aban- 
donment of  a policy  respon- 
sible for  needless  unemploy- 
ment, bankruptcy, 

repossession  and  hardship. 

But  Conservative  amnesia 
over  the  ERM  is  but  part  of  its 
neatly  packaged  story.  Even 
the  Government  could  not 
summon  up  the  nerve  to  sug- 
gest that  the  recession  didn't 
happen,  but  ministers  have 
worked  up  a nice  line  in  de- 
flecting criticism.  Britain, 
like  other  countries,  was  buf- 
feted by  an  uncontrollable 
global  downturn:  now  it  is  en- 
joying an  upturn  caused  en- 
tirely by  Tory  policies. 
Simple,  really. 

And  if  the  recession  was 
not  the  Government’s  fault 
how  could  it  be  to  blame  for 
the  tax  increases  that  fol- 
lowed? On  the  contrary,  Mr 
Clarke  explained,  the  Conser- 
vative Instinct  was  to  cut 
taxes  and  reduce  borrowing. 
Labour,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  thirsting  to  spend  before 
it  had  earned,  to  run  up  debts 
and  put  up  taxes. 

In  Bournemouth,  all  this 
went  down  a storm.  The  faith- 
ful Joved  it  Come  next  spring, 
the  public  may  be  less 
understanding- 


Lloyd’s  starts  court 
battle  with  Names 


Paidlne  Sprtngett 


LLOYD’S  of  London  yes- 
terday fired  off  the  first 
writs  to  Names  who  are 
still  refusing  to  pay  their 
losses  and  who  have  failed  to 
sign  up  to  the  insurance  mar- 
ket’s £3.2  billion  rescue  deaL 
Lloyd's  has  constantly 
warned  it  would  mercilessly 
pursue  the  remaining  1,850 
recalcitrant  Names  to  pay  up. 
The  Names  officially  had 
until  the  end  of  August  to 
sign  up  to  the  settlement 
package,  but  Lloyd’s  has 
allowed  latecomers  to  join  In. 

Yesterday’s  batch  of  125 
writs  is  expected  to  be  the 
first  of  several  which  will  be 
lodged  with  the  High  Court 
over  the  next  few  weeks.  A 
second  batch  may  be  sent  to 
the  court  today. 

Lloyd’s  is  seeking  £500  mil- 


lion from  the  dissidents.  Yes- 
terday’s writs  sought  between 
£50  million  and  £60  million  in 
total 

Several  well-known  Names 
within  the  Lloyd’s  market 
were  on  the  list  including 
Tony  Gooda.  the  former 
chairman  of  Gooda  & Part- 
ners. the  Lloyd's  agency 
which  advised  more  than  250 
Names.  The  Gooda  Names 
suffered  some  of  the  worst 
losses  in  Lloyd’s. 

Another  high-profile  Name 
on  yesterday's  writ  list  was 
Robin  Kingsley,  chairman  of 
the  Lime  Street  Agency, 
which  placed  Names  on  the 
loss-making  Feltrim  and 
Gooda  Walker  syndicates. 

Many  of  the  dissident 
Names  have  joined  a new 
action  group,  the  United 
Names  Organisation,  which 
has  promised  to  provide  a 
legal  defence  against  Lloyd’s. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  19260 
Austria  ' 
Belgium 
Canada 
Cyprus  l. 
Denmark 
Roland 
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France  7.82 
Germany  2.3225 
Greece  368.00 
Hong  Kong  11  SO 
India  55.77 
Ireland  0.9490 
Israel  4.99 
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Italy  2.340 
Maha  0.5490 
Netherlands  2.6085 
New  Zealand  2.20 
Norway  9.9270 
Portugal  235.75 
Saudi  Arabia  5.84 


Singapore  2.1550 
South  Africa  892 
Spain  195.30 
Sweden  10.16 
Smlzsrisnd  UP50 
Turkey  140.478- 
USA  1.53 
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The  £8.75  mil  linn  Manchester  airport  Sky  link  walkway,  with  more  steel  than  14  Boeing  737s,  which  opened  yesterday,  linking  with  the  rail  station  photograph;  cxrjstqpherthomond 


Stores  create  headache  for  Clarke  as  they  cash  in  on  rising  demand  to  increase  prices 


Upbeat  shoppers  fuel  inflation 


Sarah  Ryle 

and  Richard  Thomas 


HIGH  street  traders 
cashed  in  on  rising 
consumer  demand 
last  month  to  in- 
crease prices,  re- 
fuelling pressure  on  the 
Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
to  raise  interest  rates. 

According  to  the  latest 
snapshot  of  retail  activity 
from  the  CBI.  published 
today,  sales  volume  grew 
strongly  In  September  com- 
pared to  a year  ago,  although 
expansion  was  not  as  fast  as 
In  August. 

Separate  figures  published 
yesterday  showed  that  de- 
mand enabled  traders  to  push 
prices  up,  with  underlying  in- 
flation creeping  up  from  2L8 
per  cent  In  August  to  2.9  per 
cent  last  month.  Clothing  and 
footwear  price  rises,  up  5.2 
per  cent,  were  the  strongest 


since  the  retail  price  index 
began  in  1947. 

Hopes  that  the  high  street 
recovery  will  feed  through  to 
other  sectors  of  the  economy 
were  given  a fresh  boost  by 
the  CBI  survey,  which 
showed  retailers  increasing 
their  orders  to  suppliers.  And 
the  British  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce quarterly  report  due 
to  be  published  next  week,  is 
expected  to  show  that  the  ser- 
vice sector  is  at  Its  strongest 
this  decade,  with  even  manu- 
facturing picking  up. 

Despite  BC-C  concerns 
about  weakness  in  continen- 
tal export  markets.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  report  that  the  Job 
shedding  by  big  employers  is 
over.  That  would  further  fuel 
consumer  demand,  support- 
ing retailers'  optimistic  out- 
look for  sales  volumes  next 
month  — as  reported  in  the 
CBI  survey. 

The  chairman  of  the  CBrs 
distributive  trades  survey. 


Sales  grow. . . 

Volume  of  retaU  sates 
% balance  roporfing  sales  growth 


lass 


1996 


Alastair  Eperon.  said:  “The 
rate  of  growth  in  retail  trade 
eased  in  September,  disap- 
pointing companies’  expecta- 
tions of  a further  pick-up. 
However,  the  underlying 
growth  in  volumes,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  three  monthly 


moving  average,  continues  to 
hold  up.” 

Stock  levels  which  were 
very  high  and  hindered  ex- 
pansion are  now  at  an  all- 
time  low,  the  C-BI  reported. 

Despite  the  latest  evidence 
of  buoyant  consumer  demand 
and  the  rise  in  the  underlying 
rate  of  inflation  — which 
strips  out  mortgage  interest 
payments  — Mr  Clarke  damp- 
ened down  fears  of  overheat- 
ing, insisting  in  Bourne- 
mouth yesterday  that  the 
economy  remained  on  course 
to  hit  his  25  per  cent  underly- 
ing inflation  target  next  year. 

The  Office  for  National  Sta- 
tistics said  the  headline  rate 
of  retail  price  increases 
remained  static  at  2.1  per 
cent,  with  higher  house 
prices,  heftier  private  school 
fees  and  dearer  fuel  offset  by 
cuts  in  mortage  payments  by 
a string  of  building  societies. 

The  flat  headline  inflation 
rate  means  that  pensioners  — 
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whose  payments  are  uprated 
in  line  with  the  September 
retail  price  index  — will  see  a 
much  lower  cash  increase  in 
their  weekly  pensions  than 
last  year,  when  inflation  hit 
3.9  per  cent 

City  analysts  said  the  data 


backed  Mr  Clarke's  no- 
change  policy  on  interest 
rates,  but  pointed  to  signs 
that  some  retailers  were  tak- 
ing advantage  of  cheaper 
wholesale  goods  to  widen 
profit  margins  rather  than 
passing  on  lower  prices  from 
the  factory  gate  to  shoppers. 

The  SSL  per  cent  increase  in 
clothes  and  footwear  between 
August  and  September  partic- 
ularly fuelled  market  con- 
cerns about  nascent  inflation- 
ary pressure.  The  two  pence 
per  litre  rise  in  fuel  prices,  as 
the  war  with  supermarket 
forecourts  eased,  also  in- 
creased concerns. 

Jonathan  Loynes,  an  econo- 
mist at  brokers  HSBC  Mar- 
kets, said  the  figures  were 
slightly  disappointing,  given 
the  recent  falls  in  producer 
price  inflation:  “Does  this  in- 
crease represent  the  begin- 
nings of  a full-scale  attempt  to 
rebuild  margins?  Too  early  to 
say." 


Don ’t  forget:  Sprouts,  marge,  bacon,  imported  French  beer ; a portable  pension — and  buy  in  a few  kilowatts  for  the  winter 


Power  play  to 
sweep  up  sales 
at  supermarket 


Chris  Barrie  and 
Simon  Beawis 


ATIONAL  Power  and 
PowerGen  want  to  link 
up  with  supermarkets 
to  shatter  the  stranglehold  of 
the  regional  electricity  com- 
panies over  domestic 
customers. 

The  generators  have  held 
talks  with  leading  chains 
such  as  Tesco,  Sainsbury  and 
Asda  about  offering  energy 
packages  — including  gas 
supplies  — to  their  custom- 
ers. The  moves  would  repre- 
sent the  boldest  diversifica- 
tion by  supermarkets  since 
they  plundered  a quarter  of 
the  petrol  market. 

Similarly,  the  Automobile 
Association  said  yesterday  it 
bad  held  talks  with  a number 
of  parties  about  selling  ener- 
gy to  its  members.  Talks  were 
at  a “very  early  stage". 

The  move  may  be  welcomed 
by  Professor  Stephen  Little- 


child,  the  electricity  industry 
regulator,  as  a way  of  break- 
ing attempts  by  the  regional 
companies  (Bees.)  to  obstruct 
the  introduction  of  competi- 
tion in  1998.  From  April  1 that 
year,  25  million  domestic  elec- 
tricity consumers  will  be  free 
to  shop  around  for  the  cheap- 
est power. 

One  large  supermarket  said 
it  was  “very  interested"  in 
the  energy  market  but  con- 
cerned about  its  lack  of  expe- 
rience. A senior  executive 
said  one  solution  was  to  enter 
the  market  allied  with  an  es- 
tablished player.  Customers 
could  pay  for  their  energy 
and  groceries  together  at  the 
check-out. 

The  generators  are  thought 
to  be  contemplating  a range  of 
partnerships,  including  joint 
ventures  of  up  to  two  Rees 
■with  a supermarket  chain  or 
a looser  collaboration. 

PowerGen  is  believed  to 
have  signed  beads  of  agree- 
ment with  two  Rees,  and  is 


seeking  similar  deals  with  up 
to  three  others.  The  company 
may  also  develop  sales  di- 
rectly, exploiting  the  brand 
name  it  has  promoted 
through  sponsorship  of  TV 
weather  forecasts. 

The  generators  stand  to 
gain  by  securing  outlets  for 
their  power.  By  selling  at 
wholesale  prices  to  retailers, 
they  could  offset  falling  pool 
prices. 

If  a Rec  was  also  a partner, 
the  generator  could  be  sure 
that  a predictable  quantity  of 
power  would  be  needed:  Rees 
are  likely  to  bold  on  to  most 
domestic  customers  until 
competition  has  been  operat- 
ing for  some  time. 

The  plans  follow  the  Gov- 
ernment's decision  last  April 
to  block  bids  by  the  genera- 
tors for  Rees.  National  Power 
and  PowerGen  had  sought  to 
buy  Southern  Electric  and 
Midlands  Electricity  for 
£25  billion  and  £155  billion, 
respectively.  Trade  and  In- 
dustry Secretary  Ian  Lang  ve- 
toed the  takeovers  under 
pressure  from  Tory  right- 
wingers concerned  that  com- 
petition could  be  stifled. 

The  supermarkets  may  run 
foul  of  consumer  organisa- 
tions keen  to  prevent  “cherry- 
picking”.  Regional  electricity 
and  gas  suppliers  are  forced 
to  supply  low  income  custom- 
ers. but  it  is  unclear  how  this 
might  apply  to  supermarkets. 


Mall  owner  to 
pensions 
in  your  trolley 


put 


Richard  Miles 


BUYING  a pension  may 
soon  become  as  easy 
as  picking  up  your 
groceries  after  Liberty’  In- 
ternational, a property  and 
financial  services  com- 
pany, yesterday  unveiled 
plans  to  sell  pensions 
through  some  of  the  UK’s 
biggest  shopping  malls. 

Liberty  said  it  intends  to 
start  offering  pensions 
early  next  year  to  the  mil- 
lions of  shoppers  who  pass 
each  day  through  its  malls, 
including  Lakeside  Thur- 
rock and  the  Metro  Centre 
in  Gateshead,  pending  ap- 
proval from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and 
Industry. 

The  £50  million  venture 
is  being  backed  by  the  BT 
pension  scheme,  the  UK's 
largest  pension  fund  with 
over  £20  billion  of  savers' 
money  under  its  control.  It 


has  taken  a 10  per  cent 
stake  in  the  new  company. 
Liberty  International 
Pensions. 

Donald  Gordon,  chair- 
man of  Liberty,  said  the 
company’s  goal  was  to  be- 
come the  "moral"  supplier 
of  pensions  to  both  individ- 
uals and  companies,  at  a 
time  when  the  pensions  in- 


company.  said  he  intended 
to  undercut  the  traditional 
pension  providers  by  using 
modern  technology  and 
paying  no  commission  to 
middlemen.  “We  need  to 
see  a paradigm  shift  in  the 
UK  with  pensions  becoming 
available  for  everybody," 
he  said. 

Competition  in  the  pen- 
sions market  is  likely  to  in- 
tensify later  this  year  when 
Virgin  Direct,  the  financial 
services  company  founded 
by  Richard  Branson,  enters 
the  arena,  offering  savers  a 
range  of  cat-price  pensions 
over  the  telephone. 

Liberty  yesterday  also 
announced  a joint  venture 
with  Hermes,  manager  of 
the  BT  and  Post  Office  pen- 
sion funds,  to  provide  fund 


Millions  of  trips  to  Lakeside  and 
MetroCentre  prompt  paradigm 


d us  try  “is  in  a state  of  fun- 
damental transition'*. 

Mr  Gordon  said  the  focus 
of  its  individual  pension 
business  would  be  through 
the  malls,  adding  that  there 
are  “150  million  visits”  to 
its  shopping  malls  each 
year. 

Blake  Dempster,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  new 


management  services  to 
company  pension  schemes. 

As  part  of  the  deal,  the  BT 
pension  scheme,  whose 
trustees  own  Hermes,  is 
transferring  £1.5  billion  of 
assets  held  In  two  tracker 
funds  — which  mirror  the 

performance  of  the  stock- 
market  — to  the  manage- 
ment of  Liberty. 


offends  court 


iflcboiaarBaniHstAr 
Technology  Editor 


COURTS,  are  finding 
Britain’s  water  compa- 
nies guilty  of  causing 
environmental  damage  every 
two  or  three  weeks,  the  head 
of  the  Environmental  Agency 
said  yesterday. 

Ed  Gallagher  told  a London 
conference  that  the  water  in- 
dustry bad  lost  public  support 
since  privatisation  in  1990 
after  a series  of  public  rela- 
tions disasters,  including  big 
boardroom  pay  rises. 

As  a result,  people  were  less 
willing  to  help  companies  by 
conserving  water.  During  the 
1976  drought  80  per  cent  of 
people  stopped  watering  their 
gardens  and  70  per  cent 
flushed  their  toilets  less. 
“There  are  few  who  would  be- 
lieve the  public  would  act  in 
the  same  way  today,"  he  said. 

“An  industry  whose  compa- 
nies continually  end  up  in 
court  for  pollution  offences, 
that  under-invests  in 
research  and  development, 
and  does  not  meet  society's 
expectations  for  standards  of 
service  win  not  only  alienate 
customers  but  also  sharehold- 
ers of  the  2lst  century.” 

He  criticised  the  loss  of 
water  through  leakages  and 
the  lack  of  investment  that 
allowed  it  to  happen  but 
poured  scorn  on  those  who 


Mamed  water,  shortages  on 
leakages.  Ha  pointed  out  that 
water  consumption  ih  Britain 
was  only  _a  third  of  that  in 
France  and  an  eighth  of  that 
In  the  United  States.  ... 

He  called  for  an  Investment 
programme  to  win  back  pub- 
lic confidence  and  urged  com- 
panies to  increase  research 
and  development  “ Spending, 
which  was  for  too  low  at  1 per 
cert  of  industry  turnover, ..  . 

He  suggested  that  job  cuts, 
instead  of  increasing  produc- 
tivity, may  have  reduced 
standards  to  an  unacceptable 
level.'  “There  have  been  al- 
most 250  successful  prosecu- 
tions of  water  companies  ' for 
environmental  damage  since 
privatisatioh;"  he  said:  “On  . 
average,  a water  company  has 
been  fouhd  guilty  once  .every 
two  orthreeweeks,  . 

“The  company,  with  the 
worst  record  has  just  received 
a fine  and  costs  of  over. 
£200,000  for  its  '43rd  offence, 
but  most  fines  imposed  by  the 
courts  are  a fraction  of  this." 

Speaking  at  the.  same  con- 
ference; water  Industry- .’regu- 
lator Ian  Byatt  said  that  his 
role  was  primarily  concerned 
with  economic  performance. 
"Regulators  are.  given  . eco- 
nomic objectives  and  are 
judged  against  whether,  their 
decisions  foster  them  . : . sec- 
toral and  social  consider- 
ations, on  the  other  hand, 
rightly  involve  politicians." 


News  in  brief 


Imro  review  largely 
clears  fund  managers 


CITY  watchdog  Imro  is  to  ask  a handful  of  fiend  managers  to 
tighten  up  their  controls  over  investments  in  unquoted  stock,  it 
said  yesterday  after  completion  of  a unit  trust  review  triggered 
by  last  mouth's  £200  million  debacle  at  Morgan  Grenfell 
Giving  the  vast  majority  of  fund  managers  a clean  bill  of 
health,  Imro  stressed  that  none  of  the  small  number  of  the 
control  lapses  identifed  by  the  review  were  serious  and  said  it 
did  not  anticipate  taking  "any  further  investigatory  action". 

The  review,  which  focused  on  unquoted  stocks  held  by  unit  . 
trusts,  concluded  that  improvements  could  be  made  to  “various 
control  processes"  and  noted  that  some  managers  placed  “too 
great  a reliance  upon  a single  independent  pricing  source”. 

Yesterday.  Imro  said  it  was  writing  to  flind  managers,  "point- 
ing out  the  necessity  of  verifying  independent  pricing  sources 
to  check  on  theaccuracy  of  valuations  relating  to  unquoted 
securities".  Just  13  per  cent  of 1,669  authorised  unit  trusts  — 
accounting  for  some  £100  billion  of  investors 'money™  hold 
unquoted  stock,  with  the  average  value  estimatedat-L79per 
cent  of  the  portfolio.  City  rules  generally  bar  an  investment 
greater  than  10  per  cent.  — Richard  Miles 


Choices  plan  under  inquiry 


AN  “investment  plan"  offering  subscribers  returns  ofupto275 
per  cent  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver  after  action  by  the 
Department  ofTrade  and  Industry.  Principle  Choice — Incorpo- 
rated in  the  Seychelles  and  promoted  In  Britain  through  Bourne 
moutfrbased  Prime  Marketing  Associates — feces  a High  Court 
hearing  on  November  6 to  shut  it  down  "in  the  public  interest”. 

The  organisation  operated  under  the  name  Choices  UK  as  a 
dub  for  members;  benefits  included  the  right  to  invest  in  a money 
plan  offering  returns  of  £75  to  £82L50  for  each  £30  put  in.  Anyone 
believing  they  have  fluids  at  risk  with  Principle  Choice  should 
contact  the  Insolvency  service  at  21  Bloomsbury  Street,  London. 
WCL  — Dan  Atkinson 


65,000  escape  equity  trap 

RISING  house  prices  have  pulled  65,000  homeowners  out  of 
negative  equity  in  the  last  three  months,  according  to  the  WooI- 
wich  Building  Society. 

A 0.6  per  cent  rise  in  national  house  prices  during  the  third 
quarter  helped  to  reduce  the  estimated  number  of  households  in 
negative  equity  to  475,000 — the  first  time  the  number  has  fallen 
below  half  a million  since  the  middle  of 1990.  — Jan  Wylie  - " 


Mannesmann  sells  Tl  stake 


TLtheei 

German;  t ^ 

pany.  Mannesmann,  a shareholder  in  TI  for  more  than  seven 
years,  sold  at  532p  a share. 

Joachim  Funk,  Mannesmann's  chief  executive,  paid  its  invest- 
ment hi  TI  had  been  satisfactory,  but  his  company  would  focus  on 
investments  in  telecommunications,  engineering  and  automotive 
activities.  TI  shares  dosed  down  lOp  at  554%p.  — Ian  King 


LIG  pulls  out  of  Carolina 


LONDON  International  Group,  which  makes  Durex  condoms, 
announced  plans  yesterday  to  close  its  condom  factory  in  South 
carolma,  with  the  loss  of 200  permanent  and  150  temporary  Jobs. 
LIG  shares  closed  down  lp  at  158p.  — Ian  King 
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Rugby League 

Lion  Red  Cup  xiil  22 
Great  Britain  22 

Larder 
slams 
‘dumb 
football’ 
by  Lions 


Andy  Wilson  In  Auckland 

Great  Britain  were 

brought  back  to  earth 
with  a bang  at  Carlaw 
Park  yesterday  after  their 
Test-record  72-4  victory  in 
Fiji,  finishing  up  only  the 
width  of  a post  away  from 
defeat  by  what  is  effec- 
tively the  Kiwis'  3rd  XIII 
and  left  in  no  doubt  about 
what  to  expect  in  their 
three-match  series  against 
New  Zealand. 

“It  should  not  have  been 
a tough  game  but  we  made 
tt  tough  by  playing  dumb 
football,'*  said  the  British 
coach  Phil  Larder.  “We 
were  too  ambitious.  We 
have  flair  and  skill  but  we 
have  to  harness  that  by 
learning  that  there  is  a 
time  to  play  adventurous 
football  and  a time  to  lay 
the  foundation.'* 

The  Lion  Red  Cup  rm, 
drawn  entirely  from  a do- 
mestic competition  which 
is  predominantly  amateur 
and  plundered  by  the  Auck- 
land Warriors  and  foreign 
clubs,  would  have  ended 
the  tourists’  unbeaten  re- 
cord if  the  former  Wake- 
field stand-off  David  Bailey 
had  not  hit  the  post  with  a 
drop-goal  attempt  In  the 
closing  minutes  of  a com- 
pelling match 
“After  Fiji  this  will  be  a 
good  guide  for  the  British 
of  the  challenge  .they  have 
on  with  the  Kiwis,”  said 
Graeme  Norton,  a former 
Auckland  player  who 
guested  for  Kent  Invicta 
and  is  now  earning  a name 
as  a coach  after  guiding 
New  Zealand  through  the 
inaugural  Super  League 
Nines  in  February.  Tbe 
Lions  face  the  Kiwis’ 


Full  on,  Keiron . . . the  hard-running  Great  Britain  hooker  Cunningham  attempts  to  barge  his  way  through  in  Auckland 


Second  Xi IT.  in  the  shape  of 
a President's  Select,  at  Wel- 
lington on  Tuesday. 

Larder  was  sharply  criti- 
cal of  his  team  — the  same 
starting  13  which  set  the  re- 
cord in  Fiji  — and  a cava- 
lier attitude  to  possession 
that  saw  them  make  nearly 
20  handling  errors.  “We 
played  very  badly,”  he  said. 
“That  was  not  the  way  we 
had  trained.” 

Be  that  as  it  may.  his  men 
played  some  spectacular  at- 
tacking football.  Stuart 
Spruce  secured  his  place  at 
fiill-back  with  a superb  all- 
round performance,  capped 
by  a 90-yard  Individual  try 
from  dummy-half  when  the 


Lions  were  trailing  14-4  on 
half-time. 

Keiron  fhinninghaTn  and 
Darryl  Powell  added  two 
more  excellent  scores  to 
turn  a 20-10  deficit  into  a 
22-20  lead  in  a command- 
ing 15  minutes  midway 
through  the  second  half. 
But  the  best  came  in  the 
frantic  closing  stages,  as 
tbe  captain  Andrew  Farrell 
and  the  teenaged  Leeds  for- 
ward Adrian  Morley 
launched  the  Lions  on  raid 
after  raid  into  the  heart  of 
the  Reds*  defence. 

However,  the  only  score 
in  that  period  came  from 
the  reliable  boot  of  the 
home  half-back  Ben  Lythe, 


who  equalised  with  an  off- 
side penalty,  his  fifth  goal 
fTom  five  attempts. 

Both  sides  had  their 
chances  to  steal  a win  in 
tbe  final  minutes.  Twice 
the  Lions  worked  promis- 
ing positions  and  twice 
they  were  let  down  by 
handling  errors  from  tbe 
stopg&P  half-back  pairing 
of  Tulsen  Tollett  and  lestyn 
Harris,  thrown  together 
when  Bobbie  Goulding 
limped’ off  10  minutes  from 
time  with  a worrying  recur- 
rence of  his  foot  injury. 

After  the  second  blunder 
the  Reds  forged  into  the 
British  quarter  to  set  up 
Bailey’s  final  drop-goal  at- 


Ascot  card  with  guide  to  the  latest  form 
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Easy  for  Hero 

Decorated  Hero. 

trained  by  John  Gosden 
l and  one  of  Frankie  Dettori’s 
Ascot  seven-timer,  was  rid- 
den by  Thierry  Jamet  to  an 
easy  victory  over  a mile  at 
Longchamp  yesterday. 
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17101  71  Vaoy  6di  ICheetor  Sn,  Orfl 

■8  BROWMIMk  Led 71  Sid  to  a out  aeekened  Anal  hftong.  5Bi.  placa04to  boMod  (taoan  Pw*Voa»wie 
1m«.  Gd-Ftn|. 

AAPTUS  ROOSTBb  Heedvay  3 oo.  eveiy  chanca  inside  lasL  ran  on.  fl  M berind  wefeh  wui  iHtrydock 
1to6L  GO) 


4.45  MAYFLOWSI  APRtmnera’  CONDTnOIIS  STAKES  Ire  C4.1B7 


901 

802 


01  MVBB  MAGIC  (99)  0 Chappell  3-9-1 
322223  RtflWAH  HUNC  (IX)  Gay  Keheway  1 


3-9-1 AtonCMk{3)14 

3-9-1  D Crimea  IQ 

030210  VAN  CHRP  B UcMatK*  3-0-1 LNawtaa  13 

0008  BABA  All  RHtlM  (9)  I WMBna  4-9-12  RPhano9(5)9 

HHBTTOWH  P BrEer  14-1? CAdwoal 

323BO  HNNCEBABAB  (IS)  J Banks  6-4V BNrifcnfUII 

060000  SASTAHDO  (25) (D)  RB  MkcheS 6-9-12 AreoodA9tada»a7 

344000  SHOW  FAITH  («)  (CO)  R Hannon  6+12 MMrdS 


004  KAKSTmU  COUNTRY  (17)  E Hhaeler  *412 

510  - -- 

•11 
612 
813 
014 
14  r 

TOP  PORK  T1P9i  RtaSfea  Moete  B, 

1«S&  Kkvg  Of  Tmes  3 9 7 P P 


™ aroAM  sajh (soVr  btnm 3-45  — o f— 1 m* 

315-456  H1MS WITNESS (83)  WHaggas  344 

aatWB  MARL (13)RAkeHral 3-44 Mutta Dwye»3 

010550  HtOM (34) (D)SDoa 34-4 ‘“■fe12 

40000  PERSIAN OAWH (18) D Cnappell 344 laa«m4i|D« 


17, 

^ 93-1  (J  Jfnnkwr)  Bran 

j7-c  Kings  Wtness.  4-1  PrtneeBafiar.9-Cftsaian  Music,  41  Mart.  6-1  Van  Gurp.  10-1  snow  Fauh, 

12-1  Rwere  Magic.  S4i  lEmose 

moi  aim-  miles  WlTWESSk  Ridden  S ori.  ewanted  over  21  ori.  lasi  el  6,  is  behind  Wall  Siren 

WHBiMllimmAHays  oroaeoeri.  led brledy ever  II oa  one  paca,4l*d0efiiod  Decorated  Here,  aim 
PfmCE  BABAR  Uiimet  9 away  Wi  (Ascri  71,  GoFm|. 

MAHcHeadaay  ovarii  ori,  nawenaarer.BBIhlhdFWeMrylAaca  W.GdflnV 

MN  OURR  EJtort  ovw  31 WL  burp  lefl.  neaet  dangartxo,  241  las  ri  9 beNnd  KarrertBna  (Doocaaiet  1«. 

WO*  FAITJ*  Ratal  fef  Mde,  ifevw  danBereus.  22|  bno  Qdtto  F«  {NewmartM  1m«. 

IBMHHBOICk  MWe  Ml.  tUMm  over  ll  dU.  staywt  or  tfrenBly.  won  by  II  Irom  ^Jocnafi  (Haydock  71.  Grt- 

sig. 


5.20  TANKERWUlUIRaeAP  1ai4(  C7453 

1 110634  DANCE » 3UTT1  (12) TOP Cdfe 44-U  

2 M2SS2JUmeCOOR»l(2O){D)DC0^iiirefr44r 

* 5011-10  RIlfHI  KEEN  (138)  (C)  (D)  R ArtmhonQ  4-49 

2KM20  POtTDAMAS  (19)  M Stori*  444 


4 

5 
• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

19 

14 

15 
15 


10 

JMW5 

?***»  - 

1600-10  WT  ON  THE  SIDE  (141)  (P)  NBwry 744 *1  "!*****>!*.. 

OtSOSO  NYLEABNn>FWBI0(t2)(D)  AHI0§49-5 MnD»ijar(B)  16 

I2-6E6D  NOREHUN  YOU  KNOW  (11« iR  Hannon  444 BanaOHMMB 

636101  FAHL(1S)(a)CBenaaad344  ■*]“»* 

030-000  SHADOW  LEADS! (1*)  1°) C^erton 54-0 Bto+nx 

14  SUBTWUCEE(34)  H Cadi  34-13  W^T1. 

UCMCOOTTOKISEZO  (14)  6W*  <4-11 ?S27L?. 

OIISK  BUNMI09lT»l20)(0)Sttw4411 ,C3LH. 

0415  UHTBB(52)(CO)JGosd«i34-tt 

30-5100  IB3NH(13)(0)RAkehriri74-fl 


TOP  HMM  TTSi  BtoOO  So  Safee  8,  F0.8  7,  Pnlylaell  8 
198ft  Ugl  Ttao  3 9 0 TOta  1 0-1  (P  F I Oide)  1 9 im 

FrtflT  41  FHfl.  142  UefflnB.  4)  Dance  6e  Suta.  41  Arte  CfluriM.  J41  Beyond  Doris.  Sritatf^e. 
Priydsnas.  U-1  Rrimet  14-1  (Over  Keen,  ESI  On  The  Sue,  EdaiHatfpns 

RBHOUIDE-  FA8n»ltoadi»Bya«d.  M OHr 1l«n  ran  on  writ  won  by  3 tram  SnowFelwn  [Goodwod 

.^S^Lririi«wem^iita)iB<todoifer»ikAM8adto»BnSRiigh.ai2nbhdYon<Aiiiflel  IW 

p^S«PgvnMsUriri«aTHrea.BVBivBiaiEaiivef1louianBPN».2>t*BiBBrirdBeltorOAef.  *Wi 

P0LYDA1M5  free 2b)  well baaisn|Asea  imR,  Bd) 

AHTK  COUHSfa  Hrid  u(L  neBomy  2 «M-  0"  **  “"M1-  ® M ta  Tessajoe  IWW*  n nw . 

BEYOBD  OOWT:  Stayed  on  SnaJ  kriong,  3 4lh  bhd  Deal  Lite  (NdMwM  IBH  Gd). 

(YdriTSH.Gd*i|. 


. y 


tempt  — then,  after  the  sub- 
stitute prop  Steve  Molloy 
had  calmly  gathered  the 
rebound  and  set  up  one  last 
British  attack,  Anthony 
Sullivan  went  over  in  the 
left  corner  only  for  the 
local  referee  Grant  Wallace 
to  rule  the  final  pass  from 
Powell  forward. 

Sullivan  had  scored  the 
Lions'  first  try  after  Denis 
Betts  reacted  first  to  a mis- 
directed Goulding  bomb, 
but  Betts  and  Brian  McDer- 
mott were  hauled  off  10 
minutes  later  after  the 
home  full-back  Tama  Ho- 
haia  had  stepped  through 
the  British  defence  to  put 
tbe  former  Warrington 


VICTORIA  MATTHERS 

hooker  Tokere  Barlow  over 
for  the  Reds*  first  try. 

Uoa  Rad  Cm  XfUi  Ho  ha  la;  Gardiner. 
Fakavamoenga.  Maiieioa-Brown.  n 
Stewart;  Barley.  Lyilre.  D Stewart.  Barknv. 
Aloa.  Edwards.  Adams.  Hugtiea. 
SoiMtH utes:  Jamieson.  Taio.  Nelson. 
Keiemela 

Great  niHitaa  Spruce:  Hunie.  Radii  nsW. 
Powed,  Sullivan:  Harris.  Goulding. 
Broadbent.  Cunnlngnam.  McDermon. 
Berts.  Scntthorpe.  Farrell.  TntoatH 
Tollett,  Money.  Mottoy. 

G Wallace  (New  Zealand). 


• The  Academy  side 
launched  their  three- 
Junior-Test  New  Zealand 
tour  with  a 48-16  win  over 
Auckland  Under-19s.  Hali- 
fax’s Craig  Dean  scored  two 
tries  in  a fine  display  at 
scrum-half  but  the  Leeds 
forward  Nick  Fozxard  was 
sin-binned  for  brawling. 


Carlisle  (N.H.) 


1 JSORot  Frem 
2J20  KRtaRa 
2-55 . 


= 


Gotav  Ften  (ptad  la  fim  hi  pteenV  * ■ 

Fipaas  hi  faMEtola  attar  tone's  ime  dawda  daya  ofaoa  tataat  NH  ouUng. 

1.50  SHAP  JUVENUE  HUROU  arc  tta  If  C^974 

1 DOUBLE  DASH  D UcSan  ID-12 D J Morion 

* 2E  RET  FHEN  (15)  C PSfkw  14C  BWarey 

3 5 HANNAHS  BAY  (20)  M Meagher  147 F LaMry(3) 

4 UWOND LASSKMKSJ Craze  147  APaam 

1993c  OrttoB  3 11  ■ A Dobthi  44  (O  Rktante)  12  rai 

BettiPBE  1 t-a  ftei  Fi  im  S-2  Pori*  Dash.  41  Itemra  Bay.  41  Lomond  Lassie 


2.20  DURDAR  NOVICE  CHASE  2m  4*1  lOydi  0^43 

1 BOkBfY  JOHWIYDUoAaIS414C PJMurtttt 

2 FDOIPP-O  CALDEVS GROVE (16) Mbe L Poms 4 1412 — OC«hN<9) 

3 OrtEDCQ- 10UUUJL  (219)  l*s  5 3mtt  6-1412 J 

4 Otari-  SHOW  YOUR  HAND  (1099)  L (Jingo  414 12  - _ 


1 B09e  McGregor  ITra  TbH  9 10  9 9 Harris!  9-2  (Q  Rhdiank)  5 raw 

Mrip  44  Stow  Yom  Hard.  7-4  htflrita.  7-2  CWder's  Grave.  141  Sonny  Johnny 


2.55  HABRARY NOVKS HANDICAP  HURDLE  tm  4(  HOydo  C243S 

1 7355-4  JOHAEN (IS) MriESact  8-1 1-1D KJ 

2 6T04  PALACE  OP  GOLD  (314)  LLungo  41 1-3  .. 

3 M0-itE  HAUGRT0MLAD(27)F  Miotagn  7-1  l-C  

4 OP-i  J04  NERRYHILL  GOLD  (20)  J Curtis  4l  1-0 

8 S2J04P  ANRER  HOLLY  (7)  J DUon  7-11-6  B Storey 

8 OPT-  CRUISMS  KATE  (219)  S KeUenH  4143 S Lae  (3) 


1 BU<  Ootrton  Nanai  B >1 0 S L Wyar  9-2  (B  J Alston)  7 ran 

Barite*  Jrauern.  7-2  HaugWon  lad.  4-1  P*lae«  Of  Goto  41  Marryhlfl  Gold.  41  Antoer  Holly.  141 
Cruhmg  IU» 


3.30  CT7Y OP CARUSUE HANDICAP  CHA9E tea  C4^M 

1 P04411-  POUTKALTOVrai(1Be){D)RRBQn412-0  

I M2F-3T  BE1DW  (IB)  (D)  (B7)  P Uonlettn  lt-TQ-8 

3 5014J4  R^SHOF  RCAUN(1TZ)(CD)  BMecUggitfl  14143 

4 U640-S2  CHAmwnQAi£(10)(O  Mrs  SBmdtume  4140 


IMCi  Mr  Woadcech  1011 11  L Wyar  11-4  (Hre  M Bn.riay)  Sri 

Batltev  7-4  Cnanrlng  Gale.  4'  Bekkna.  IM  PoOttoal Toanr,  4T  Rash  01  Realm 


4.00  ORTON  COWlmONAL  JOCKEYS'  HANDICAP  HURDLE  2m  1#  C2£20 

1 0-1251  STEADFAST  BJTE(6K7»«J(D)J0NeJU  41  Ml R HeOcatA 

* CP1B42  HOMOS  (10)  G Moore  411-10 E Cotnchan 

3 LATVIAN (7) (79> ax) R Allan 41 1-10 .SN»lreaB(3)  » 

4 P44544  WBU.APPOtofTED(6)(CO)BUac»gBan7-11-a Q tea 

6 PW411  BDUUffy  GIRL  (20)  (CD)  FUirtBflh  7-141 J .JWtDoha 

6 1046-0  LATIN LEADBI (IS) C Porter 41411  OParkar* 

1M(h  Cbadrakfe*a  Ohm  T 11 4 D Pwfeer  4-1  (Vf  H Tbartaa)  4 raa 

Banter  4<  SBJdbM  ETfre.  r-2  Bolarey  Or).  4-1  Norioa.  41  Latvian.  41  Web  Appointed.  7-1  Latm 


4.35  BLACKWeU.HANDWAP  CHASE 3a,  (3^403 


31I44J  KUSHRA1GO  (20)  (CD)  (U^C  Parker  11-140 


J Store, 


403FS-4  DARK  QAX  (20)  J Cunts  141V» LWyar 

7121P1  riAOM  BUMM  (I0)(7te  aa)(D)  J Jafbnon  14H-7 ECaAagbwi(5) 

21122-P  GO  3HJ.Y  (27)  (CD)  B Efloon  1411-5 QCahBI(3)* 

PP11CF-  SUPPOSUf (144) (C> Mrs S Smith 4144 RktdrdOaaat 


4 

6 

Srw 

1995c  KuaiNaloo  10  11 10  BSteray  taam(C  PacfeadScan 

44  MagK  Bloom.  11-4  Kuahbnloo.  7-2  Dan  Oak.  41  Go  SNy.  41  Suoooaln 


5.1  O TARN  CHAO  ST AWARD  Ml  PLAT  RACE  tea  If  C1»d 

1 41-  NOffTHeM  PUSHJHR  (IBS)  JJakarson  41410 JINawtonff) 

2 LOOK  SHARP!  P Beajnwft  5-11-4 BMtea[7) 

3 0 THE UBrnat (20) J BriJH 4-1 1-3 NDUaaa(7) 

4 4 BEST  ram®  120)  JCirts  4-1412 .Michael  Brewa 

JED  ABBEY  fiSWds  414 12 9 VWrli  (7) 


0 JOSS BTOFOOU>(aO)T CriNWl 41412 

3 UEUUAW (7) Miss Z Green 474T2  .... 


CCaW(3} 


4 1 1 7 Nr  C terer  4rt  (J  H Jataoa)  C ran 
Brittaa  Evens  Northem  FioiHer.  41  UndWare  41  LoiA  Sharpe.  7-1  Baa  Friend,  20-1  The  Kroner,  Job's 
Bk  V Gold  Jad  Abbey. 


• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  today:  ASCOT  3.40  Oneknight 
With  You,  Manikato.  HUNTINGDON  2.10  Lear  Dancer. 
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Racing 


Kinane  role 

crucial  in 
Oscar  bid 


Chris  Hawkins 


OSCAR  Schindler, 
third  in  last  Sun- 
day's Prix  de  l’Arc 
de  Triomphe,  has 
been  confirmed  a definite 
runner  in  the  Melbourne  Cup 
on  November  5. 

Oliver  Lehane.  the  colt’s 
owner,  has  been  persuaded  to 
run  by  Mick  Kinane.  success- 
ful in  the  race  on  Vintage 
Crop  in  1993,  who  will  take 
the  ride. 

“Mick  believes  he  is  71b 
well-in  in  the  Melbourne  race 
whereas  he  would  need  to  im- 
prove Tib  to  have  any  chance 
in  the  Breeders’  Cup  in 
Toronto,”  said  Lehane. 

There  is  no  denying  Oscar 
Schindler  looks  well  handi- 
capped with  8st  131b  on  his 
run  in  the  Arc,  particularly 
as  he  would  have  finished  a 
good  second  if  given  even  a 
half-decent  ride.  Once  again 
Cash  Asmussen  overdid  the 
waiting  tactics  in  a big  race. 

The  doubt  about  Oscar 
Schindler,  who  is  by  Royal 
Academy,  must  be  his  ability 
to  stay  two  miles  although  he 
won  the  Irish  St  Leger  over  a 
mile  and  three-quarters  with 
complete  authority. 

It  is  in  his  favour  that  this 
fine,  big  colt  travels  well  on 
the  bit  in  his  races  and  takes 
little  out  of  himself.  If  he  gets 
the  trip  his  finishing  speed 


could  well  prove  decisive.  He 
certainly  has  more  nlacc  than 
Vintage  Crop  who  won  with 

8st  ioib. 

Oscar  Schindler,  trained  by 
Kevin  Frendergast.  thus  joins 
lan  Balding’s  Grey  Shot, 
whose  costly  passage  to  Aus- 
tralia (estimated  at  over 
£30.000)  has  already  been 
booked. 

There  is  abundant  prize- 
money  in  the  big  handicap, 
however,  with  £68-U200  to  the 
winner  and  place  money 
down  to  fifth. 

Those  finishing  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and 
tenth  get  what  is  called  a 
“starter’s  rebate’’  which 
amounts  to  £14,354  each-  Cost 
of  entry  Is  £6^20. 

No  decision  has  yet  been 
made  about  whether  Classic 
Cliche,  last  in  the  Arc,  win 
run  although  he  has  gone  into 
quarantine  just  in  case. 

"He  seems  well  but  we 
won’t  decide  until  next 
week.”  said  Simon  Crisford. 
racing  manager  of  Godolphin 
racing,  who  incidentally 
reports  Hailing  in  good  shape 
for  the  Champion  Stakes 
tomorrow  week. 

Hlll’s  make  Oscar 
Schindler  favourite  for  the 
Cup  at  5-1  with  Classic  Cliche 
at  14-1  and  Grey  Shot  at  25’s. 
Peter  Chapple-Hyam’s  Court 
Of  Honour  is  another  possible 
runner.  He  is  rated  a 50-1 
chance. 


Grant  to  take  up  training 


CHRIS  Grant  the  former 
leading  jumps  jockey,  has 
received  a National  Hunt 
training  licence  and  will  kick 
off  with  his  first  runners  in 
about  three  weeks’  time, 
writes  Chris  Hawkins. 

Grant.  39.  who  retired  from 
the  saddle  two  years  ago  after 
a distinguished  20-year 
career,  will  start  with  a dozen 
horses  at  his  farm  at  Wolvis- 
ton.  near  Sedgefield. 

For  the  last  18  months 
Grant  and  his  wife  Sue  have 
trained  a small  team  of  point- 
to-po  inters. 


“Although  I said  when  I 
gave  up  riding  that  I would 
never  train,  I have  enjoyed 
training  the  point-to-pointers 
so  much  that  we  have  now  de- 
cided to  give  it  a go."  ex- 
plained Grant 

At  Ascot  this  afternoon 
Newport  Knight  (2.00)  looks 
one  of  the  best  bets  in  the  Bol- 
linger Handicap  for  amateur 
riders. 

This  consistent  five-year- 
old  has  some  usefid  form  and 
last  time  out  failed  by  a short- 
head  to  deny  the  prolific  Pis- 
tol at  Bath. 


Huntingdon  (N.H.) 


2.10  Montai 
USJMkli 
3.1  S Sana  By 


Qotegi  Qood  to  firm.  * Denotes  bWiare. 

fipiret  te  hreckala  rita  fcana’a  —a  ihairin  item  afcca  Nteft  MB 

2 . 1 O BBIA1D  ntc  NOVKE  HURDLE  9H  4T 1 1 0yda  22^20 

1 OWP-1  DANMY  GALE  (27)  GMcCOUrt  411-5 

2 002-551  PBBASUS  HAY  (B4)DCaial1  loci  41V5 

04  JAM  (206)  M Pri^as*  41412 


223  LEAR  DANCER  (IE)  (RP)  Mica  M Rowland  41412 A P McCoy* 

PF  MASTB1  QOOOSiOUQH  [197]  A Foffler  41412  — HWmimi 

Of-  INNOn  KEY  (753)  JJeridre  4W-12 -JOrtama 

WXW-  THE  LAD  (406)  L Montague  Hall  7-1412 D Monte 

04  ERNEST  9M11AM  (1*3)  G Hubtart«-1411 K Peri,  (3) 

l (133)  K BaKay  41411 COOwyar 


BatBar4<  tea  rtriEcpKi.  5-2  Darrry  Gale.  41  TT»U«J.  7-1  PagasuiBaj.  10-1  Law  Dancar.  12-1  Emwa 
tewmm.  141  Minor  Kev.  241  Jar!  9 ranaare 


2.45  JACK  HAHFLY  MEMQHAL  NOWCE  CMA5E  bi  4f  HOyAo  C3£83 

1 1- MANOR neo (148) GPnxkoreoo  14145 NrACoa(7) 

2 42022-1  JATWB  (8)  Mrs  U Jones  4143 DByraa 

9 fF-  FABULOUS IMNCVfIBT) Mfcs  A Entolrtcos 414 12  * 

4 344500  fCANHLYA(9S)JUriltna  7-1412 

9 F-PPIBO  SAXON  SLADE  (OJRScronoB  8-1412 

« POPP-  ISMMA (213) Mn LJmrefl4l41D J 

7 P-  SPORTUKI FIXTURE (179) PEcctos 41410 El 

8 CLONATT*  LADY  Un  L Jarred  7-K47 DUtaky 

Barites!  4?  J»«>.  4-1  Kanteira.  41  Manor  Uteo,  M-1  Fa&riouA  Frency,  241  Saun  Bbda.  Ctawdn 
lartr.  341  Spoiling  Rxiure  Btatt  8 n— re 


3.1  5 HUNT1MCD0N INTESHATIONAL CHALLBKE H%AP  HWHEBal  U IlOyHa  CX^IS 

1 31134  OONE BY (4)(QJJMkkia 412-0 OBredhy* 

2 13ET16  BORN  TO  PLEASE  (9)  P Hot**  4-148 A Maguire 

3 434-5B2  ABUS PtAYTO (19) Ktkrary 4145 .WHma 

4-6  Bom  To  Please.  2-1  Gona  By.  41  Aria  Player  tirenr 


3.50  ■ARTIEY’S  JAM  HABDICAPCHABEteU  IlOyta  C4A38 

1 1 1P1-54  BALLY  PAHSOU  (9)  R tkckln  14140 

2 7FI1VI4  PM  HARVEST  (4S8)  (CO)  JSpeartno  14146 


5(0511  RAMSTAR[B)(9tea»)(CO)  PH00to4148 API 

4122-46  LOWAWATHA  (34)  (D)  Mrs  E Ha&tfi  41413 ATVriKao 

22Z455  MBtCE (13)(D)  J JoiAlna 4145 JBWkanre* 

13-8  FUmSAT.  7-2  Ftorca.  4-1  Fine  tamest  42  Lowamtta.  7-1  Baity  Parson  9l 


4.25  AOS1RAUA  HANDICAP  HtN«U  9m  IlOyda  CKN3B 

1 4U31R  STAR  MARKET (6)  (G)(D)(BF)J  Spearing  4140 A P McCoy  * 

2 5tf«46  SHOOK  (94)  SDnr  4146 

9 JP-6412  COOLEY'S  VALVE  (13)  (D)Mre  5 Wlttans  4141 

4 FQ6125  WAMDHA  (20)  (CD)  K Morgan  4142 

MUng  11-8  Slar  Martov  14*  SnooA.  41  Cooley'a  Value.  41  llaaUM 


4.55  C3ICAT  BMTtSH  HANDICAP  CHASE  tea  CA370 

1 73424  WISE  APPROACH  (13)  (D)  K BaHay  412-0 C O'Dwyer 

2 21WH5-  OaPAVALU(ieOKdj)Mrt  JPonan  7-140 .WMareteu 

3 (CPPI-I  aUNOETlEBEHlN  (113) (D)  Mte  A EiriilrtMW  410-6  — JHyta 

4 1FOZ-22  HHRUN9 DREAM (20) (BP) O Stormed 7-10-2 JOabanm 

Brittepi  6-4  Wtee  Apprnaen.  144  MarUna  Draanv  7-2  OUpaVNu,  4-r  CMnga  The  Mgn  4 


5.30  HtamNCDOM  UrmMEDWTE  OPBI NM  FLAT  RACE  ten  IIDyrts  Cl.TBS 

.VI 


A S JIM  0 OTtaUI  414, 

BABA  BAM  P Ecctes  4144 


4^  CAPTAIN NAVAR (21)  Jonn  Perry  41 4« II 

DOBS  COataTOH  J Ringer  4144 

4 B1HIVHBPRT (942) GL Moore 4144 MAW. tear (7) 

24  ECOPHOHB.(1T4)K  Britoy  4144 COVwfar 


044  KRIIIIUIMUIOWP ATOM «21)JYH«a 4144  -. 

1 0 Hritoerd  4144 


id) 


4 WAflUO  (142)  J Boelay  411-4 

4 BARTON BLAOE{1S4)MWHkriB«4-11-3 

■ Meade  4-143 


-Jem 


LManynk 

[ 5EH0R  R Woarouw  4-143 
JUST  BECAUSE  T Jones  4-143 


B 
6 
T 
B 
9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 

14 

15 
IB 
17 
IB 
19 
10 
SI 
22 

Barites  7-2  Scsunriel  41  Barton  Blade.  41  AnJenoar.  7-1  Syrilliun.  41  Cam  life  MHikL  AreBe  Fferna. 
141  Tharmecon.  O-i  Capotn  lte«iar.Tl»  Breunwaar  29 1— in 


0 ROYAL  SAUirB(97)F  Jordan  4-148 

KYDOlHNi  P Makto  4-143 

THE  8REB11A5TB1 1 WnWms  4-1 43  . 

TORO  LOCO  i waifena  4-143 

ARCTIC  HJUBEP  Cutan  S- ID-13  

CATGBTHKriUDK  Morgan  41413  . 

4 PAOHSTOBO)  A Foster  6-140 

z ABDHUiAR  (21)  J Payne  4-KJ-O 

G08AUH0  OHO.  F Grey  4-1412 


Results 


YORK 

2AM  (7 If  1,  QReET  OVATION,  L Dettori 
(2-1);  2,  Bolaro  Bay  (148  Id.}:  3,  Baryt- 
■on  (41).  6 ran  IK,  nk.  (L  Cumanl)  Tom: 
E2SD;C1.60.C1S0  Du«tF:R.eO.CSF:CSS7. 
2JH)  (Im  Sf)t  1.  NULTI COLOURS),  J 
Reid  (Even*  teal:  0,  Gnwd  Splatrdonr 
(141):  3,  Enrietead  (41|.  ID  ran  2X.nk.IM 
Stoule)  Tara-  C2.00.  Cl  30.  El  90  O 40.  DuhJ 
F:  £6.00  Trio  C8  4tt  C5F:  C12S7 
rOO  (7t>  1.  VERZEK,  D R UcCatte  (4-1). 
2.  Cetasttri  Key  (9-1):  3,  Prim  In 
(Id-1  ] 44  Inv  Aerleon  Jans.  7 ran.  K,  3.  (D 
LodBf)  Terr:  £5.40:  £300.  £3.50.  Dual  F: 
£26B0.GSF:£34  27. 

3JM)  (1»  *»>  1,  HAZARD  AOUESS,  Alex 
Greavo*  (41  lav):  2,  OrEet  Arab  (41):  3, 
lay  Tbo  UKby  (41)  11  ran  Sh  h(L  1.  (D 
NwhollSI  Tote:  C3.B0:  £1.60.  CJM.  E1J0. 
Dub(F:£S50  Trio-  £24  1D.CSF:  E21.13. 
4^0  (imp  1,  LOVE  HAS  HO  PWDC,  Dane 
O'Npill  1 7-1  j.  2,  (Busy  Prtaoesa  (14-1):  8, 
rtoriUmugaiTiiliTbi  flT  7tnir|-  -I.Prt-r — 


(7-ij  17 ran  J.nk. IlLfH Hannon) T. 
C7A0:  £2.00,  (5.1 0.  £1.40.  CL2D.  DF.  E137.40. 
Trio:  £135.70.  CSF  F1W.23  Tc  CSBO  7S. 
4JO  (lea  1,  VO  TLA  PRBHIElie,  R 
Mullon  (11-2  jHav).  OrOratan  Bud  (241): 
A,  XtriM  (241);  4,  Had  Tlfit  (241). 
11-2|i-tev  Glow  Fdrum.  22  ran.  X.  8.  2t  (U 
Tompkins  I Tom  03*0;  £1.60.  £410.  CB.90, 
E4SD.  Dual  F:  £41.40.  Trio:  CS3250  CSF: 
Cl  20. 60.  TrtessC  £2.009  80 
JACKPOT:  C7.17B  00. 

PLAtWOTrCOl  «.  QUADPOTTE27  60. 

W1NCANTON 

2.10  (2m  M Hrffefc  1,  KYHIH,  A P McCoy 
(5-4  H). «,  Owlatyaari  Jupe  |4-1).  5-1 H 
KasontA.  3 ran.  ID  Murray  Snvtti)  T-  C2-10- 
DF.  C3.00.  CF:  £5.02  MR:  t/p  TTia  Twnpp 
240  (3rn  If  1,  DRUMCVUEli,  T J 
Murphy  (42);  2,  Turpin’s  Oman  [141):  S, 
Futpeiw  (1 1-1 ).  44  Tbv  uaramnu  Gala.  7 
ran.  10.  10.  (K  Ballsy)  Tata  13.00.  £2-10. 
£250.  Dual  F:  Cl 2.40  CSF:£2BJn. 

3.10  (2m  K«fia)i  1,  tNDRAPURA,  C 
Maude  (411  las).  2,  Cmm  Moon  (3-1). 
3,  SaOep  (41)  5 ran.  X,  27.  IM  PipB)  Tola. 


Cl .40, £1 00.  £2.aa  Dual  F:  Cl. 70  CSF:  C3^B. 
•yBO  (2m  Bf  CKP1.  WT  OF  A TOUCH,  J 
Frost  (41K  3.  Horlrerl  tesobBriBH  (7-4);  3. 
Oritefc  i25-l).  13-8  lov  Lake  ri  Loughrea.  4 
ran.  115,  dial,  (fl  Frost)  Tone  1160.  Dual  F: 

CZ.50.  CSF:  tt-71.  

4.10  (2m  HBa)  1,  COOnOSSCH.  3 
Wynne  (413  law).  2,  Ben  tanha  (7-1):  3, 
badha  (7-21.  8 ran.  5.  lit  (M  Pipe)  Tote: 
Cl  40: 0.10.  £2.00.  Dual  F:  £4  00.  CSF:  £3.43. 
440  (3m  Of  Kdto):  1,  COURMRU,  C 
Maude  IV3  law Y.  2,  MBmmara  (141):  3, 
Ask  terry  (1411.  S ran.  21,  % (U  Pipe)  T: 
Cl.4ftC1.10.E2.BO  DF.  C4.S0.  CSF:  C4S4. 
PtACEPOTt  £37.10.  QOADPOT:  £6.00. 

LUDLOW 

E^O  (Sm  « ffeSop  1,  KINQ  OP  BABY- 
LON, L Aspail  (B-4  law):  2,  Lae  da  (teas 
(41):  3,  limy  ah  Forcot  Me  (5-1).  B ran. 
3K.  29L  (F  Jordan)  Tote:  £230:  £1  BO.  £240. 
Dual  F:  £7.80.  CSF;  £17.02. 

240  (im  Cbp  1.  TOIAYESIBJQN,  J A 
McCarthy  (4-1);  2,  RytOa  Run  (S41);  3, 
Italy  Wanderer  (4-7  lav).  4 rftft.  3,  diet  (D 
Mario)  TOM:  £430;  £210.  Dual  F:  £11.50. 


CSF:  £2229.  NR:  Chapel  at  Bum  (41). 
Rule  4 deduction  lOp. 

3-20  (3m  *»  Hdta>  1,  HCH-Y  JOS.  D J 
BurcheU  |41):  2.  tetlmu  BWw  (241);  3, 
DondkrCxtean  (41).  5-4  law  TaUymooer. 
6 ran.  2 X (D  Burctwil)  Tote:  £4.40;  £1.40, 
£4.40.  Dual  F:  DUtt  CSF;  £44  78. 

8JBO  (2m  4f  Crip  1,  ON  THE  TEAR,  C 
Llewellyn  (41):  2.  UtUe  By  uttta  (7-u;  9, 
script  [13-6V  n-fita«Bluenavan.4ran.2 
3.  (F  Lloyd)  T:  <7.80.  DF:  £730.  CSF:  £3030. 

4^0C2mHdta>1,3UM4ARtiatlTHBZlea 
(413  taw):  2.  Iwiunli  (4-1);  3,  Junta 
mitt  (7-2).  4 ran.  SX.  nd.  (J  Edwards) 
Tote:  0.30.  Dual  F:  £220.  CSF:  £3.30. 

AEQ  (ta4(Chp  I.CRACXLMQ  FROST, 
J F TUsy  (5-0  fa  v):  2,  Dnmnaclc  (Evens)  2 
ran.  15.  H*s  D Heine)  Toro:  Ci.BO.  ML 
Mine's  An  Ace. 

420  (2m  Hdle)i  1.  HOVER  QOLF  DMr 
■ORB,  N Wttllameon  (11-4).  2,  Wioetb 
«pp«Rton(4-1):3,LKM.K.mV  (4-1).  9-4 
tew  Bam  Knigta.  7 ran  7.  K (T  Naupmon) 
Tote:  £3.  SO:  £320.  £210.  Dual  F:  £830.  Trio: 
£1633  CSF:  E12B&  Ml:  Andsome  Boy. 
Laughing  Buccaneer. 

PLACEPOn  C1.5722ft  QUADPOTi  00.70. 
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Soccer 

David  Lacey  says  England  won  on  Wednesday  despite  forgetting  how  to  defend  from  the  front  and  Gascoigne  running  out  of  steam 


Rugby  League 


Hoddle  - more  revision  required 


Glenn  hoddle 
has  adopted  a 
reasoned,  rational 
approach  to  the 
task  of  taking  Eng- 
land to  the  1998  World  Cup, 
and  has  applied  common- 
sense  and  logic  to  team  and 
tactics.  Despite  this.  England 
are  top  or  their  group  with  six 
points  rrom  two  matches. 

The  truth  is  that  logic  and 
commousense  never  did  have 
much  to  do  with  England 
reaching  major  tournaments. 
The  English  game  rarely  per- 
mits the  national  coach  to 
maintain  a tactical  thread 
when  the  players  are  getting 
together  no  more  than  once  a 
month.  He  needs  a lot  of  luck. 

During  Euro  96  Terry  Vena- 
bles showed,  as  Bobby  Robson 
and  AIT  Ramsey  bad  before 
him.  what  can  be  achieved 
when,  the  squad  is  together 
for  more  than  a month.  Hod- 
dle will  have  this  luxury  only 
if  be  manages  to  take  England 
to  France  in  20  months'  time. 

So  long  as  Alan  Shearer  is  I 
not  affected  by  injury  or  loss  i 


heading  Group  Two  and 
avoiding  a play-off  to  qualify 
must  be  strong,  especially  If 
Italy,  nervous  1-0  winners 
against  Georgia,  are  no  better 
at  Wembley  in  February. 

Not  that  such  feelings  per- 
sisted on  Wednesday,  when 
Shearer's  two  goals  spared 
England's,  and  Hoddle’s, 
blushes  after  Cltko  had  given 
Poland  the  lead.  The  rest,  for 
the  most  part,  was  a mess. 

Forget  systems.  Many  suc- 
cessful foreign  sides  play  three 
at  the  back  and  two  up  with 
the  other  five  permuting  be- 


SHEARER’S  SCORE  LINES 


L—pu»  FA  Cup  Lge  Gup  Other 


Southampton 
Blackburn 
Newcastle 
England  0-21 
England  B 
England  senior 
Total 


Appi 

Qoala 

A G 

A G 

A G 

A 

G 

118 

23 

14  4 

18  11 

8 

5 

158 

43 

138 

112 

8 2 

IB  14 

9 

2 

171 

130 

8 

5 

— — 

— — 

3 

0 

11 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

H 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

1 

0 

— 

— 
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— 

— 

30 

13 

382 

204 

risk.  Ferdinand's  qualities  in 
the  air  were  apparent  early 

on  and  his  was  the  instinctive  . _ . 

lay-off  that  set  up  Shearer's  ■KEIGHLEY  Cougars  be-  we  believe  people  will  see  we 
second  goaL  Yet  the  mse  for  HK  came  the  second  major  are  acting  responsibly.”  " 
playing  the  Newcastle  United  ■ mcluh  in  a week  to  own  Both  Smith  and  O’Hara 
pair  at  international  level  up  to  financial  problems,  de-  said'that,with  the  removal  of 
remains  unproven.  daring  debts  of'  £1  million  the  danger  of  the  chib  being 


John  Huxley 


Ks 


I season.  "We  foiled  lid  that  ob- 
jective^ said  Smith,  “and  by 
ring-fencing  our  debts'  now 
we  believe  people  will  see  we 
are  acting  responsibly.”  - ~ 
Both  Smith  and  O’Hara 


Rarmhy  was  unlucky  to  be  yesterday  in  seeking  the  pro- 
left  out  He  looks  a better  tection  of  an  administration 


(daring  debts  of  £1  million  the  danger  of  the  club  being 
yesterday  in  seeking  the  pro-  closed  by  a winding-up  order. 


prospect  than  Ferdinand  or  I order  from  a Leeds  court. 


ter.  We've  got  to  work  harder. 
We’ve  got  to  play  a bit  more 


tween.  But  no  system  works  if  with  our  minds. 


the  ball  keeps  being  lost. 


Under  Venables.  England 


At  this  level,  tf  space  is  ere-  learned  to  defend  from  the 


a ted  and  a pass  goes  awry,  op- 
ponents will  be  quick  to 
counter-attack  through  the 
same  channels.  England  gave 
Poland  more  corridors  than 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and 
Hoddle  did  not  duck  the  issue. 
“We  only  wanted  to  play 
when  we  had  the  ball."  he 
said,  “and  you  can't  do  that  at 
this  level.  We  didn't  work 


front  and  were  less  inclined 
to  give  the  ball  away.  A spot 
of  revision  seems  in  order. 


Aston  VDla  libera  in  the 
second  half.  Confronted  by 
Warzycha,  PaHister  reacted 
as  if  the  ghost  of  Ro  maria  had 
walked  across  his  grave. 

As  a unit  Wednesday’s  back 
three  appeared  to  be  suffering 
from  Babb's  syndrome,  a con- 


Sherrngham,  and  Hoddle  may 
bring  the  Middlesbrough  for- 
ward back  for  Tbilisi. 

The  England  coach  has 
Nowak,  the  Polish  captain,  made  it  clear  he  will  change 


the  directors  would  have  Hnw» 
to  construct  a business  plan 


The  First  Division  runners- 1 to  repay  the  debts. 


Ince  was  subdued  and  Gas-  the  side  according  to  clrcuxn- 


coigne  ran  out  of  puff. 

Scoring  spectacular  goals 
for  Rangers  between  rest  peri- 
ods is  one  thing  but  the  pace 


stance,  and  so  long  as  the 
team  keeps  winning  this  will 
be  regarded  as  sound  think- 


up  — denied  a place  In  Super 
League  despite  winning  the 
old  Second  Division  title  in 
1995  — were  panted  a prelim- 
inary order  just  three  days 


Keighley  intend  to  kick.. off 
the  hew 'season  in-1997  and 
O’Hara  added:  “There  is  no 
intention,  at  the  moment,  of 
os  selling  player&_on  a mass. 


after  Oldham  Bears  admitted  | basis  because  we  believe  that 


serious  liabilities  of  around^ 
£1.3  million.  Keighley  now 


would  be  a fal^e  economy.” 
"-■Cougars  have  an  incentive 


Team  changes  will  always  dltion  once  common  to  the 
be  debated  and  judged  accord-  Anfield  area  of  Liverpool  and 
lng  to  results.  Leaving  out  leading  to  disorientation 


left  him  behind.  Late  on  Gas-  home  points  dropped,  the 
coigne  found  himself  needing  mood  will  darken.  And  the 


lng.  But,  if  gamps  are  lost  or  want  the  Huddersfield  tnsol-  J to  haqg  oil  to  their  best  play- 


Paliister  looked  a bad  move 
when  Southgate  allowed  Ba- 
luszynski’s  undemanding 
centre  to  reach  Citko  for  the 
first  goal,  less  so  once  the 


Anfield  area  of  Liverpool  and  a dear  run  at  goal  but  be  had 
leading  to  disorientation  neither  the  pace  nor  the  stem- 


only  to  outwit  Zielinski  to  get  Sun  may  start  running  head- 
a dear  run  at  goal  but  be  had  lines  about  Glenn  Fiddle. 


vency  specialist  Peter  O'Hara 
appointed  as  administrator. 

The  Cougars  have  been 
hailed  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 


ers  because  a top-three  finish 
in  the  First  Division,  together 
with  the  income  from  the 
League's  Sky  TV  deal  with 


among  defenders. 

Yet  the  real  problems  lay  in 
the  inability  of  England's 
midfield  to  cope  with  Poland's 
numerical  superiority  in  the 


ina  to  take  the  sweeper  on. 

Forget  about  Gazza  playing 
on  until  he  is  35.  His  much- 
mended  legs  are  already  old 


• Hoddle  has  asked  the  FA  to  gressive  professional  clubs 
move  the  bench  to  within  and  one  director,  Mike  Smith; 
shouting  distance  of  the  was  in  no  doubt  about  where 


gressive  professional  clubs  Rupert  Murdoch,  would  earn 
and  one  director,  Mike  Smith;  them  around  £1.5  mfllinn 


touchline  for  the  Italy  game. 
“It  was  frustrating,  I could 


hard  enough  to  win  the  ball  Manchester  United  centre-  middle  third  of  the  pitch  and 


before  their  time  and  having  see  what  was  happening  from 
him  on  at  the  start  in  Georgia  where  1 was  but  you  can't  get 


the  problems  had  started. 

“Just  three  days  after  we 
had  paid  out  a dub-record 
transfer  fee  of  £134,000  for  the 


Smith  added:  “No  player 
will  be  made  redundant  Even 
though  having  to  take  this 
action  feels  like  we  have 
foiled  after  so  much  hard 


of  form,  England’s  chances  of  I back.  We've  got  to  start  bet- 1 back  had  replaced  the  injured  } the  inspirational  football  of  i on  November  9 would  be  a I messages  on.' 


Great  Britain  player  Darryl  work,  it  comes  as  a relief.” 


Boring,  boring 
Tottenham 


Powell,  we  found  out  that  we  • St  Helens  have  asked  Super 


Martin  Thorpe  finds 
White  Hart  Lane  fans 

fed  up  with  Sugar  and  " 


itching  for  spice 


NOT  so  long  ago  Tot- 
tenham were  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy. 
Yesterday  they  an- 
nounced an  £11.9  million 
profit  One  would  think  their 
supporters  would  vent  a sigh 
of  relief  that  the  nightmare 
was  finally  over;  instead  they 
are  on  the  point  of  rebellion. 

An  organisation  calling  it- 
self the  Tottenham  Hotspur 
Action  Group  yesterday  pub- 
lished a stinging  attack  on  the 
chairman.  Alan  Sugar,  pre- 
dicting decline  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  control  of  the 
club.  “While  he  is  in  charge, 
the  club  will  never  attract 
blg-narae  signings,  will  lose 
the  good  players  it  has  and 
will  not  win  the  Premiership. 
As  other  clubs  invest  for  the 
future,  Alan  Sugar  is  doing 
nothing  and  Spurs  are  being 
left  behind,''  it  said. 

The  problem  is  tradition. 
For  where  once  the  famous 
cockerel  represented  a strut- 
ting, proud,  glamorous  club 
that  set  transfer  trends  and 
playing  styles,  now  it  presides 
over  a battery-farm  outfit 


his.  But  giving  priority  to 
those  two  things  means 
you've  got  mediocrity,  be- 
cause in  order  to  be  a candi- 
date for  honours  in  the  Pre- 
miership you  need  flair  and 
for  that  you  need  to  invest 
and  it  is  against  their  natures 
to  spend  that  sort  of  money.” 

Given  that  it  was  Sugar's 
instinct  for  knowing  what 
people  want  that  made  his 
reputation  and  fortune  with 
Amstrad,  it  seems  surprising 
he  so  misunderstands  football 
and  Tottenham  in  particular. 

But  as  Fynn  says:  “He  does 
not  have  that  instinct  in  foot- 
ball because  he  is  not  a foot- 
ball man."  As  a result  he  Is 
also  destroying  Tottenham  in 
marketing  terms,  adds  Fynn. 
The  glory,  glory  brand  that 
could  have  made  them  lots  of 
money  is  no  longer  alive. 

Perhaps  most  worrying  is 
the  gradual  alienation  of  the 
fans,  who  have  grown  tired  of 
efficency  and  systems.  They 
want  their  team’s  swagger 
back. 

"This  sort  of  Tottenham 
performance  has  a finite  time 
to  It,”  says  F^nn.  “The  fans 
were  prepared  to  accept  effi- 
cient football  instead  of  enter- 
taining football  because  they 


scratching  around  in  the  bot-  needed  respectability  after 


tom  half  of  the  Premiership. 

Alex  Fynn  is  closer  to  Spurs 
than  most  — his  book  chroni- 
cling a season  at  Tottenham, 
Dream  On,  is  out  this  .week  — 
and  he  is  saddened  by  what 
he  sees.  "Tottenham  used  to 
be  the  team  that  bought  the 
stars,  played  with  swagger, 


the  upheaval  of  Scholar  and 
Venables.  Francis  gave  them 
that  But  that  time  has  now 
ended.  They  are  bored  at 
White  Hart  Lane.” 

The  Action  Group  agrees 
and  warns:  “Alan  Sugar's 
thinking  is  flawed  because  he 
is  giving  the  fans  no  good 


had  not  been  given  a place  in  League  for  their  Australian 
the  Super  League.  We  bad  ef-  forward  Derek  McVey  to  be 


fectively  been  cast  out  into 
the  wilderness. 


allowed  to  stay  in  Britain 
next  season.  The  second- 


“The  loss  of  promotion  rower  played  here  when  he 
after  winning  the  Second  Dtv-  was  left  without  a club  after 


ision  together  with  the  atten- 
dant fixtures  against  clubs 
such  as  Bradford.  Leeds  and 


signing  a Super  League  con- 
tract in  Sydney,  only  for  the 
Australian  Rugby  League  to 


Wigan,  as  well  as  the  prom-  have  the  new  competition 
ised  sponsorship,  cost  us  an  banned  there. 


estimated  £750,000.” 

There  was  more  disappoint- 
ment when  Salford  took  the 
only  promotion  slot  to  Super 
League  after  the  first  summer 


With  that  ban  overturned 
McVey  is  due  to  return  to 
Australia  but  is  keen  to  stay 
with  the  European  Super 
League  champions. 


Cycling 


Boardman  defies 
fearful  descent 


William  Fotheringham 
In  Lugano 


CHRIS  BOARDMAN  sur- 
vived all  that  the  lower- 
ing sky  could  throw  at 
him  on  a course  which  he  pre- 
dicted correctly  would  be  a 
"nightmare"  if  it  rained  to 
take  silver  behind  Switzer- 


didn’t  affect  the  result,  but  I 
was  lucky.  Whether  1 like  it 
or  not  I*ve  been  scarred  by 
what  happened  last  year.  I 
woke  up  this  morning,  looked 
out  of  the  window,  saw  the 
weather  and  thought  ‘Oh,  no. 
not  again'  . 

Descent  or  no  descent, 
Boardman  could  not  match 
the  pace  set  by  Zulle,  who  is 


land’s  Alex  ZQlle  in  yester-  on  a roll  after  his  victory  10 
day's  world  time-trial  cham-  days  ago  in  the  Tour  of  Spain. 


pionship. 

Since  July,  when  he  finished 
the  Tour  de  France  for  the  first 
time,  the  Wirral  cyclist  has 
also  taken  bronze  In  the  Olym- 
pic time  trial  in  Atlanta  and 
gold  in  the  world  track -pursuit 
championship  as  well  as  set- 
ting the  one-hour  distance  re- 
cord. cycling's  blue  riband. 

In  three  weeks’  time  Board- 
man  will  undergo  an  opera- 
tion to  remove  two  two-inch 
pins  which  hold  together 
bones  In  his  left  ankle;  the 
last  physical  legacy  of  his 


He  was  the  fastest  of  the  40 
starters  at  every  timing  point 
and  romped  over  the  two 
climbs  on  the  25-mile  course 
then  dropped  down  through 
the  town  with  remarkable 
aplomb  for  a man  regarded  as 
accident-prone. 

His  40-second  margin  over 
Boardman  left  no  doubt  about 
a victory  which  reinforced 
the  impression  he  made  in 
Spain:  after  several  years  of 
under-achievement  Zulle  Is 
finally  living  up  to  his  early 
promise.  Appropriately,  a 


Back  to  basics ...  Ruud  Gullit  still  to  appear  for  Chelsea  this  season,  gets  into  the  swing  of  things  in  a friendly  against  a young 
Nottingham  Forest  side  at  Stamford  Bridge  yesterday.  The  player-manager  played  the  first  half  as  his  side  won  3-1  frank  baron 


crash  at  50  mph  on  a rain-  jeweller  in  Lugano’s  shopping 
soaked  descent  in  the  opening  area  is  displaying  promi- 


they  would  be  there  or  there-  reason  to  continue  investing 


abauts  in  the  table  and  if  they 
were  going  to  fail  they  would 
foil  gloriously.  That  is  not 
true  any  more  and  Alan 
Sugar  and  Gerry  Francis 
don’t  understand  what  that 
loss  means.” 

What  it  means  to  Sugar  is  a 
tidily  run  club  where  no  part 
of  the  operation  loses  money, 
but.  as  Fynn  says,  normal 
business  practice  cannot  al- 
ways be  translated  into  run- 
ning something  as  unpredict- 
able as  a football  club. 

"To  succeed  these  days  you 
have  to  be  prepared  to  have  a 
deficit  in  the  transfer  market. 


in  the  club  in  terms  of  tickets 
and  merchandise  purchases 
and  is  alienating  the  next  gen- 
eration of  fans." 

Fynn  says  Sugar  is  happy 
to  run  a club  that  just 
bumbles  along  because,  "It 
makes  you  a lot  of  money. 
Sugar's  investment  is  now 
worth  four  times  what  he 
paid  in.  So  what  does  he  have 
to  take  any  risks  for? 

"Fm  not  saying  he  is  an 
asset  stripper  but  as  a busi- 
nessman his  motive  is  to 
make  money.  The  club  has  , 
also  given  him  a lot  of  plea- 
sure and  status  which  he  I 


Fifa  put  McAllister  on  three-day  standby 


Patrick  Glenn 


Coventry’s  midfielder  will  be 
deemed  to  have  served  his  ban. 


Sweden's  defeat  by  Austria 
in  Stockholm  on  Wednesday 


Jim  Fairy,  the  SFA  chief  has  elevated  the  Scots,  who 
executive,  emphasised  yester-  drew  their  opening  match  in 


i ARY  McALLISTER’s  eli-  executive,  emphasised  yes ter- 
IgJbility  for  Scotland's  day  that  his  association  will 


Smith  drops 
McGrath  in  at 
the  deep  end 


time-trial  stage  of  last  year’s 
Tour  de  France. 

However,  Boardman  admits 
he  win  have  to  work  over  the 
winter  on  the  mental  scars 
from  that  accident  the  memo- 
ries of  which  came  close  to 


nently  watches  endorsed  by 
the  contre  la  montre  winner. 

For  all  the  clichfes  about 
Swiss  stoicism.  ZQlle  Is  well- 
known  for  relying  as  much  on 
nervous  as  physical  energy, 
and  tears  rolled  down  his 


relegating  him  to  the  bronze-  cheeks  as  the  Swiss  national 


next  World  Cup  qualifying 
match  will  remain  in  doubt 
until  three  days  before 
Sweden  are  due  to  play  at 
Ibrox  on  November  10. 

The  manager  Craig 
Brown's  national  squad  cap- 
tain was  due  to  serve  a one- 
match  suspension  in  Estonia 


Vienna  last  month  and  then 


abide  by  the  world  governing  won  2-0  in  Latvia  on  Saturday, 
body's  decision.  “The  settle-  to  marginal  group  favourites. 


Don  Beet 


ment  of  other  side  issues  aris- 
ing from  the  situation  in  Tal- 
lin will  Sow  naturally  from 
their  conclusions,"  he  said. 


“But  whether  or  not  we  are 
awarded  the  points  from  the 
Estonia  affair,  it  will  not  af- 
fect the  way  we  approach 


Paul  mcgrath  is 
planned  straight  into 


"and  that  would  include  the  Sweden:  it  is  a match  we  must 


You  can  cover  that  with  in-  didn't  earn  In  business.  But  on  Wednesday,  but  Fifo  will 


come  from  elsewhere  to  main- 
tain a bottom-line  profit  but 
you  have  to  speculate  to 
accumulate. 

“Neither  Sugar  nor  Francis 
understands  this,  or  the  Tot- 
tenham mentality.  Both  put 


hobbling  along  mid-table  is 
okay  for  him.  He  Is  so  envious 
of  Wimbledon  who  are  able  to 


not  make  a decision  on  the 
“phantom"  game  in  Tallinn 
until  their  organising  com- 


McAllister  situation.  We  will 
leave  everything  to  Fifa.” 

Brown  plans  to  include 
McAllister  in  his  next  squad, 
which  must  be  selected  and 
announced  ahead  of  the  Fifo 


win,”  said  Brown.  The  award- 
ing of  three  points  by  Fifa 


• plunged  straight  into 
the  Derby  County  side  at 
home  to  Newcastle  tomor- 
row after  being  given  a 
chance  by  the  manager  Jim 
Smith  to  revive  his  career 


would  put  Scotland  on  top  of  at  the  Baseball  Ground. 


Group  Four,  with  seven 
points  from  three  games. 
Meanwhile,  the  Estonian  FA 


do  it  without  having  to  pan-  I mittee  meets  on  November  7.  meeting.  If  McAllister  has  to  estimate  that  the  non-match 


der  to  fans,  without  having  to  It  is  anticipated  that  the 


invest  large  amounts  of  Scots  will  be  awarded  a 3-0 


and  be 


•Victory”  after  going  through 


sit  out  the  Sweden  game  — 
widely  regarded  as  a pivotal 
fixture  in  Group  Four  — he 


will  cost  them  almost  £160.000 
in  lost  television  revenue, 
ticket  refunds,  security  costs 


organisation  before  flair  be-  happy  with  mid-table  medioc-  the  motions  of  kicking  off  with-  will  still  be  asked  by  Brown  to  and  extra  floodlighting.  Fifo 

JnnliMA  rittr  rti-at  nmtiM  ohm  out  an  nnnnqitinn  at*  tho  tfq.  loin  *hic  mllaomiAr-  fln«;nn  L«..n  _<*  .1 


cause  when  you’re  dealing 
with  flair  you're  dealing  with 
erratic  behaviour.  So  they 


rity  because  that  would  give 
him  a very  profitable  busi- 
ness, thank  you." 


out  an  opposition  at  the  Ka-  join  his  colleagues  during  have  been  informed  of  tbe 
driorg  Stadium  and.  in  that  their  preparations  because  erf  “material  damage"  by  their 
event,  the  likelihood  is  that  his  encouraging  influence.  secretary  Ainar  Lettanen 


secretary  Ainar  Lettanen. 


Results 


Soccer 


tart  67  tit  P HedQlom  TO  R Russell  63  lost 

to  P ijohwd  68,  C Montgomerie  SB  tost  lo 
J SswdWln  68l. 

Qraup  Uinet  Sooth  Africa  2,  Canada  1 

(W  Waatner  68  Ot  R Todd  77:  IBs  85  WH 
Gibson  73,  R Goosen  76  ion l to  J Untie  it  ga 


lAigr.  D Williams:  M Welch:  J McHenry,  M 
Wilis.  □ R Jones  72  S Ballesteros  |Sp):  M 
James:  S Roto:  D Lynn*  B MAictoank.  J 
Roiadiila  iSd).  O J Russell.  G Chalmers 
(Ausl.  0 Emerson.  G Orr.  N Faslh  (Sure):  F 
Tamautl  iFrj:  J HjvAsworVi.  0 Carter.  J 


WORLD  CUP  QUAUPIER&j  Paraguay  2.  u‘a  Mmdiiul  TO  P Mr 06 111  68  bt  P 
Chile  l:  ArgenBna  S.  Vanezu*.  2.  74|. 

Rugby  League  ISSTn'S  ^ &.lTSa-UE 

TOUR  MATCH RSi  Uon  Red  Cup  XIII  22.  00  bt  K ToAarnl  74.  O Wurman  73  bt  H 

Great  Britain  22.  Auckland  U-1B  16.  Great  Meshlai  74);  Haw  Zealand  2,  Oanmur  1 
Britain  Academy  48  (Q  waMa  69  trt  H-P  Thul  69  el  22nd.  G 

_ __  Turner  74  toSl  lo TOogaiu 71:  F Nubia » 

UOIT  bt  6 Struver  71). 

AimCD  mjNMUL  cup  . .it  OKI  PRO-AM  f Mfldria  J . PI  rut-round 

ALFHfcD  PUHHn-1.  CUP  I si  aeormm  iGB  and  Ire  unless  statodi  SB  P 

r?***  0*^  y *.  ” Unhurt  iSp)  BT  A Snertxvne:  M Martin 

CTTWaaj  B3  bt  C i Boqee  .TOP  M.cl.efa4M  7.  oa  J Outran  I Sol:  S Luna  (Spl;  M 

SPIFu .*■  Gronbcrg  (Sue):  J Rivero  I Spl.  BB  J-M 

faLd  a iFeSriJto  77 Ca"**"1*  ISP):  T Bjorn  (Deo).  M Macken- 
A 71  torttoJ  a D Glllonl:  S Cago:  I Pymnn: 

An*—  ° J Haoggman  fSw).  V»  • WM*  R Bo.- 


Rugby  League 


TOUR  MATCHBSi  Uon  Red  Cup  XIII  22. 
Great  Britain  22.  Auckland  U-1B  16.  Great 
Britain  Academy  48 


6fi):  Ireland  2,  Wales  « (D  Clarke  71  lost  Sota  (Spl:  C Cevaer  iFr).  S Henderson  73 
to  H Madand  TO  P MnChdey  88  bt  P J Garda  lSp|:  A Prat  iSp):  C Suneson  (Spl: 


ATP  CA  TROPHY  fVIcnnai.  Sscood 
rmsmfe  V fcafotnfeov  IRusI  w O Camper - 
<ne  (H)  6-4.  6-J:  A Bootee*  [Frt  tt  O 
Vaoek  lC*l  6-4  J-4.  6-3.  J WemurkW 
INettll  Dt  T Enqvtsl  (Swol  7-6.  7-5:  B Cd- 
betg  ISvre)  bt  T Muster  lAut)  6-4.  6-7.  7-5. 


C Dominguas  (Sol  152:  8.  A Olano  (Sp) 
1.55.  9.  V Eklmov  (Rus)  2 22.  10.  N 
Stephens  IAusi  224  Atom  24.  C Mention 
(GBl  5.26. 


ALFRED  DUNHIU.  CUP  (SI  Andrews): 
Qraupmu  United  Status  9,  Italy  f <M 
OTHadf  63  W C Roots  70:  P Mick  risen  72 
lost  to  E Canmdca  72  at  ZOttr.  S Sdtafcer 
68  bt  S Grappasonm  751.  Spain  o,  Eng- 
land 3 It  Garilda  77  lost  to  L Wert  wood 


F Oh  iSoi.  T Pianchin  (Fr).  A Hansen 
fOeni:  J Arrun  [Spl:  N Brings:  P Kaugsrud 
(Non.  F Hewley:  O Scllcarg  (Swel:  M Be- 
saneeney  »Fti.  74  F Larsaon  f&we):  A Bar- 
nan:  P Bauer  M Campbell  |NZ);  j Saiga  do 
lSp|.  M Monies  iSpi:  A Besson  (Swltej.  T 
Munoz  (Sp|.  S Tinning  (Den;:  O Cooper.  A 
Haglund  (Swot  D Boponson.  M Timnlcnn. 
P Hyman  iSwsl:  S McAllister.  A FersBrand 
I Swel  TO  D Smyth.  V Pinero  (Spl.  S Bot- 
tomlejr.  C Quevcdo  (Spi:  R Mime  (Nethl.  R 
Wessels  tSAi:  M Lannar  (5we|:  M McLean; 

R Coles.  J Pinero  iSpj.  I Gervas  (Spi:  R 
Willlson  M Han  berg  (Swot.  70  M Bailee-  I 
lertre  (Spl:  M Daws,  u Luton;  O Rojahn  , 


Baseball 


Ice  Hockey 


AMERICAN  LEAOUGi  New  York  5.  Balti- 
more 4 |New  tori  load  series  1-01 
NATION  AL  LIAOUG:  A Dan  la  4.  &>  Louts 
2 (Allan La  lead  series  1—01 


NHL:  Detroll  2.  Edmonton  Or.  Montreal  6, 
Los  Angolas  3.  Ottawa  3.  NY  Islanders  3 
(oil:  Ovcago  0.  Anaheim  t.  Calgary  1 . St 
Louis  3.  Vancouvr-r  1.  Buffalo  S 


Basketball 


Squash 


BUBWEtSCR  LEAGUE*  Leicester  90. 
Worthing  Boars  88:  Crystal  Palace  67. 
Manchester  92. 


Chess 


Borrego  te  lost  to  B Lana  691 
Onto  twm  Bwkdnw  A indb  t iT 
Johnstone  73  tosl  lo  A Shur  72.  II 
lloNuMy  7DMG  Gnai  73:  N Price  70  bt  J 
Singh  711.  Scotted  1,  B wudaw  2 (A  Cot- 


all;  M Jonzon  (Swel:  P Milchall:  Y Bea- 
monte  |3p);  R Drummond:  D A Russell  j 
Robson:  A Beal:  A Hunmr.  71  T Kite  (US|: 
G Brand  Inn  N Eriksson  (Swot.  A Cabrera 


1996-7  Season 

PREMIERSHIP  FOOTBALL 


(Norl:  S Pulian:  R Duisdale.  f Undgron 
l Swel.  A Opinion.  T Level  IFr}  77  F Rr« 
ISpl:  J Bn>erwn  J Alorao  (Spl.  T Spence; 
A Laooirc  fPrj  M Anglert  (Gwel:  P Gelding 
78  E Giraua  iFr).  C Hall,  f Amainain  r9n| 
P Lyons.  M Moreno  (Spl.  78  D Fishor  C 
Casseirs.  A Sxensen  >Den|  80  G Clark 
J-M  Car  riles  (Sp;  81  i Fel.u  iSoi.  82  a 
Kanwuner.  (Fml  ^ 


MONARCH  ASSURANCE  OPEN  (loMI. 
Ruuod  6z  V Tkachlev  iKazi  X.  I Novikov 
IRuai.  J Hodgson  f.  K Arncu  ft  j Emms  0. 

A Baburin  (Ire)  1:  G Buckley  h J Hector 
ISwel  16  D Norwood  g.  a Ledger  1.  M 


QATAR  INTERNATIONAL!  Haaft  J Ktan 

(Pak)  hi  R Eyles  (Aus|  (5-10.  15-7.  13-15. 
15-10 

WOWri  WORLD  OPEN  tfHHallng  Jjya. 
Moll  Third  round]  M Marlin  (Ausl  Bl  T 
Shenton  (Eng|  9-1. 9-0.  9-0.  L Irving  (Aual 
01  M Ball  (Ausl  9-3.  9-3.  3-6.  C Jackman 
(Eng)  b!  C Nltch  |SA|  9-3.  9-6.  9-0.  S 
Sdbonu  (Geil  bt  L Marsh  (NT)  10-8.  M. 
9-5.  7-9.  9-2:  C Owens  lAirsl  bl  l CTiar- 


The  36-year-old  Republic 
of  Ireland  central  defender 
has  signed  a contract  until 
the  end  of  the  season  and 
his  move  Grom  Aston  Villa 
is  expected  to  cost  Derby  up 
to  £200,000,  depending  on 
appearances. 

The  former  Manchester 
United  player  reckons  he 
has  “two  years  left  in  him” 
and  Smith  believes  his  ex- 
perience will  be  invaluable. 

The  Middlesbrough 
striker  John  Hendrie  was 
yesterday  completing  a 
£250,000  move  to  Barnsley. 
He  was  expected  to  sign  a 
three-year  contract  after  1 
agreeing  terms  with  the 
manager  Danny  Wilson  on 
Wednesday. 

The  Swindon  Town  man- 
ager Steve  McMahon  has 


medal  position  yesterday. 

At  the  top  of  the  final  climb, 
he  was  15  seconds  faster  than 
Tony  Rominger,  the  only 
other  rider  in  contention.  But 
after  negotiating  traffic  is- 
lands, underpasses,  drain  cov- 
ers and  pedestrian  crossings 
on  the  slithery,  hairpin  de- 
scent to  tbe  lakeside  he  came 
within  two  seconds  of  losing 
the  silver  medaL 

"It  was  down  to  fear,”  he 
said  afterwards.  "Tt  was  a ter- 
rible descent.  I'm  happy  it 


anthem  was  played  during 
the  medal  ceremony.  “I  am 
overjoyed,"  he  said.  “Being  in 
my  home  country,  this  is 
more  important  to  me  than 
any  other  title.” 

While  ZQlle  and  Rominger 
will  took  for  more  Swiss  suc- 
cess In  Sunday's  elite  road- 
race  title.  Boardman 's  1996 
season  effectively  came  to  an 
end  yesterday.  He  will  ride  a 
couple  of  exhibition  events 
before  his  operation  early 
next  month. 


Sport  in  brief  I Sailing 


Tennis 


Greg  Rusedski  produced  the 
fastest  serve  ever  recorded 
yesterday  when  he  reached 
the  quarter-finals  of  the  Beij- 
ing Open.  Serving  at  match- 
point  in  a 6-7, 7-6,  6-1  victory 
over  France's  Jean-Phillppe 
Fleurian,  the  British  No.  2 
fired  down  his  20th  ace  at 


Mike  Golding’s  Group  4 held 
the  overall  lead  In  20-  to  25- 
knot  north-easterly  winds  as 
the  BT  Global  Challenge  fleet 
headed  towards  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  writes  Bob 
Fisher.  Ocean  Rover  stopped 
almost  dead  from  11  knots 
when  she  hit  the  body  of  a 
large  shark  early  yesterday. 

Cricket 


■ 2'8mph  ^ster  Australia  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  winning  the  toss 


he  held  jointly  with  Austra- 
lia's Mark  Phflippoussis. 


Rugby  Union 


The  Scots  finally  entered  the 


man  (Engl  9-4.  9-t  9-6-  s 

IAusi  W P Bums  [NZ>  9-3.  9-3.  9-2.  S 


Hrttoen  O.  8 Krimena*n  (Don}  1:  S Sahu  4^^inii^rm!ii{^!fl>n67r  ' 9*!L 

(liw>  1.  L GolBfitein  Ilsrl  ft.  A Blees  (NeUij  4&n«|  M R Coopor 


(ina)  i.  l rtotsntein  (isr)  ft.  A Blees  (NeUi) 
0.  H Hunt  1 LhAw  Tha£hlev.  Hodgson. 
Baburin.  Lodger.  Knsiensen  4i(;  Novikov. 
Arkpll.  Bucklay,  Hector.  Sahu.  Hum  «. 


(Ausl  9-8,  *-9.  10-9.  9-4 


Tennis 


Hockey 


Fixtures 


Tickets  available  for  various  clubs 


BOOK  TICKETS  NOW 
0171  413  3355 


LTA  AUTUMN  SATELLITE  MASTERS 
iShelh-Mdi  SomiflnatK  R Koorio  ISAI  bl 
C Wilkinson  iGBj  7-6, 6-3. 0 FUfcarafc  |C*1 
Di  C BlNKfter  ,G0|  j.-,  rir 
nUJHHSTADT  WOMEN’S  TOURNA. 
*”°  ■f.G°f7l,^l  *!*««  ran ndc  A 


WORLD  CUP  (Cagliari.  HI:  Pmlfanlary 
rounri;  Fbm  S-8>  Wales  I.  Italy  £ Swll- 
iertand  3.  Konya  1.  SamMbiatai  Canada 
6.  Poland  5,  Nn»  Zealand  3.  Ireland  1. 


f7  45  unless  slalodl 


ton  team-mate  Mike  Walsh 
as  his  new  No.  2.  Walsh  nas 
been  managing  Barrow 
after  taking  Bury  to  three 
play-offs  in  five  years. 

Stoke  City  must  pay  Tot- 
tenham £250.000  for  the 
Northern  Ireland  interna- 
tional Gerard  McMahon, 
pins  an  extra  £100,000  if  he 
makes  40  appearances,  a 
Football  League  tribunal 
ordered  yesterday. 


professional  era  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  36  players 
have  signed  contracts  with 
the  SRU.  Several  top  players, 
however,  have  not  joined  up 
Including  Scott  Hastings,  Ken 
Logan  and  Duncan  Hodge. 
The  retainers  are  worth 
£50,000,  £30,000  and  £20,000,  to 
be  reviewed  annually. 


on  a cracked  pitch  in  Delhi 
and  were  bowled  out  for  182 
on  the  first  day  of  the  one-off 
Test  with  India.  The  home 
side’s  leg-spinner  Anil  Knm- 
ble  did  most  of  the  damage 
with  four  for  63  as  Australia 
collapsed  from  81  for  one.  In- 
dia closed  at  57  for  one. 


a:Henry 


Skiing 

Great  Britain  has  been 


Soccer 


Cycling 

WORLD  ROAD  RACE  CHAMPIONSHIP 


van  Room  <Beii  (r-t.  6-i 


(40.41ml  i,  a Zuclle  (Switzl  48mm  ijsec; 
2.  C Bourtfman  (GBl  41  38mK:  3,  T Rfl- 
mingur  (Swim  41: 4.  d Nardello  |ll)  1.01;  5. 
A Pwon  [III  1 J4: 6.  U Ptwcnel  |Ger)  1.36: 


NATtONVMOe  LEAOUd  Knt  DM atom: 
Norwich  v Ipswich  Stcwd  DMatoa 
Bristol  C v Yai*. 

■IBM  U-10  CHAMPIONSHIP  OUAU- 
FIERI  EngtolW  v Finland  (7  30) 

PA1  NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Pramtar  Dlv- 
totons  Bohemfens  y Dundalk.  Sheiboume  v 
Si  Patricks  Alh 


The  Jnventus  midfielder  awarded  the  1998  European 


knee  playing  for  Italy  on 
Wednesday  and  looks 
likely  to  miss  the  Champi- 
ons League  clash  with  Man- 
chester United  at  Old  Traf- 
ford  on  November  20. 


the  Nevis  Range  and  Cairn- 
gorm, writes  Jbhn  Samuel  “It 
will  be  an  outstanding  Incen- 
tive for  the  Winter  Olympics," 
said  Mike  Jardine,  the  British 
federation’s  chief  executive 


Motor  Racing 

Three  of  the  12  events  in  the 
British  Touring  Car  Champi- 
onship will  be  televised  live 
by  the  BBC  next  year:  they 
are  Darlington  Park  (June  15), 
Knockhili  (August  3)  and 
Brands  Hatch  (September  7). 

Squash 

Jansher  Khan  of  Pakistan  de- 
feated Australia’s  Rodney  Eyles 
15-10.  15-7,  13-15,  15-10  to  win 
his  fifth  straight  Qatar  Interna- 
tional, the  third  timp  he  hnc 
defeated  Eyles  in  the  final 
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Hunt . > . devil-may-care 

Alan  Henry  finds 
the  British  driver 
in  resolute  mood  in 
Japan,  where  one  of 
the  great  grand  prix 
upsets  occurred 
20  years  ago 


AMON  HILL  ap- 
proached the  most 
important  weekend 
of  his  professional 
life  by  edging  his  Williams. 
Renault  out  on  to  the  circuit 
yesterday  in  practice  for  the 
Japanese  Grand  Prix. 

He  may  have  been  calm  on 
the  surface  but  inwardly  he 
admitted  to  wrestling  with  a 
dilemma  over  his  strategy, 
namely  how  to  balance  a tac- 
tical approach  to  Sunday's 
race  with  his  natural  desire 
to  win  the  event  outright 
His  immediate  priority,  he 
said,  would  be  to  attack  hard 
in  qualifying  to  grab  pole  po- 
sition and  then  worry  about 
his  approach  to  the  season’s 
decider  after  that 
Hill  needs  only  one  point  to 
make  sure  of  the  title  and 
thereby  secure  his  place  in  i 
history  as  the  first  son  of  a 
world  champion  to  take  the 
crown.  The  late  father  of  his 
team-mate  Jacques  Ville- 
neuve,  brilliant  driver  though  1 
Gilles  was,  never  won  the  i 


championship  and  the  Cana- 
dian’s own  chances  of  adding 
the  Formula  One  series  to  last 
year’s  IndyCar  triumph  are 
hanging  by  a thread.  If  any, 
one  but  Vllleneuve  wins  the 
race.  Hill  will  step  out  of  the 
shadow  of  his  father  Graham 
and  be  crowned  champion. 

“I  certainly  have  to  take  into 
account  the  feet  that  winning 
the  championship  is  para- 
mount," he  said  yesterday.  “So 
there  is  a little  bit  of  weighing 
up  to  be  done  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  I want  to  take  more 
risk  with  a view  to  winning 
the  race,  or  to  ensure  that  I 
finish  in  the  points  in  order  to 
Win  the  charnptonBhip- 

“But  Tm  always  nervous 
about  taking  a cautious  ap- 
proach because  sometimes  j 
that  can  throw  up  unexpected 
difficulties.’* 

Hill  may  be  comforted  by  the 
fact  that  Graham  clinched  both 
his  titles,  in  1962  and  1968,  with 
wins  in  the  final  race.  On  both 
occasions  HH1  was  fortunate 
that  his  key  rivals,  Jim  Clark  I 


and  Jackie  Stewart  respec- 
tively, hit  trouble. 

Yesterday  Villeneuve  ad- 
mitted his  own  hopes  were 
“slim”  but  added:  "1  really 
have  nothing  to  lose.  Ill  go 
out  and  give  it  my  best  shot  to 
try  and  win  the  race  and  then 
we  will  see  what  happens." 

Suzuka  has  hosted  both  the 
best  and  worst  races  of  Hill's 
career.  Two  years  ago  on  a 
near-flooded  track  his  Wil- 
liams beat  Michael  Schu- 
macher’s Benetton  in  a 
straight  fight,  ensuring  that 
the  1994  championship  went 
to  the  wire  in  Adelaide.  Last 
year  he  ended  an  erratic  race 
by  embedding  his  Williams  in 
a gravel  trap  as  the  German 
surged  to  victory. 

Ftar  the  moment  HOI  is 
geared  up  only  for  Sunday.  ‘1 
haven’t  had  any  sleepless 
nights  thinking  about  what’s 
at  stake,"  he  said.  "I  expect 
there  will  be  a lot  said  after 
Sunday  but  I hope  that  most 
of  it  will  just  say  that  Damon 
Hill  is  world  champion." 


The  day  Hunt  rained 
on  the  favourite’s 
parade  by  pipping 
Lauda  at  the  post 

JACQUES  Villeneuve  will 
«J  be  keeping  a weather  eye 
on  the  track  on  Sunday  as 
he  prepares  to  do  battle 
with  Damon  Hill,  bearing 
in  mind  that  20  years  ago 
Japan  handed  a rain  check 
to  another  famous  outsider 
who  duly  took  the  title  on 
the  final  day  of  the  season. 

James  Hunt  had  only  a 
slim  chance  of  the  champi- 
onship when  he  entered  the 
final  round  at  Mount  Fuji. 
He  was  three  points  behind 
Ferrari’s  Niki  Lauda  and 
the  event  was  plunged  into 
chaos  when  the  drivers  pro- 
tested that  the  rain-lashed 
track  was  too  dangerous, 
leading  to  a delay  of  90  min- 
utes before  the  start. 


Hunt  was  In  a compara- 
ble position  to  the  one 
Villeneuve  finds  himself  in 
this  weekend.  The  English- 
man had  had  to  make  up  a 
47-point  deficit  during  the 
second  half  of  1976  and  had 
never  led  the  points  table. 

Hunt  went  to  Japan  with 
a devil-may-care  insouci- 
ance, having  decided  that 
only  a miracle  could  win 
him  the  title.  That  miracle 
came  in  the  form  of  Lauda’s 
startling  candour. 

The  Austrian  driver  had 
battled  back  after  receiving 
the  last  rites  only  three 
months  before  when  his 
Ferrari  crashed  in  flames 
on  the  opening  lap  of  the 
German  Grand  Prix. 

At  Mount  Fuji,  reeling 
under  Hunt^s  relentless 
pressure  in  the  second  half 
of  the  season,  his  nerve 
cracked  on  the  flooded  sur- 
face. At  the  end  of  the  open- 
ing lap  he  pulled  quietly 
into  the  pits. 

Ferrari 's  chief  engineer 


Rugby  Union 


Green  light 
for  tactical 
substitutions 


Robert  Armstrong 


RUGBY  union  is  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  soc- 
cer and  rugby  league  by 
allowing  tactical  substitu- 
tions. At  present  only  injured 
players  can  be  replaced  dur- 
ing a game  but  from  Novem- 
ber 4 no  such  reason  will  be 
necessary. 

The  International  Board 
agreed  to  this  at  its  meeting 
in  Rome  this  week,  and  the 
changes  will  apply  to  interna- 
tional and  senior  club 
matches  in  both  hemispheres. 

The  IB  has  also  ruled  that 
the  number  of  replacements 
due  to  injury  can  increase 
from  four  to  six.  A total  of  five 
players  can  take  the  field  as 
substitutes  but  only  two  of 
them  may  be  front -row  for- 
wards. In  a standard  squad  of 
21  there  must  be  two  players 
on  the  bench  who  can  play  in 
the  fronr  row. 

“By  allowing  tactical  sub- 
stitutes an  opportunity  is  pro- 
vided to  enhance  team  perfor- 
mance," said  the  IB  chairman 
Vernon  Pugh.  ,cWe  also  be- 
lieve this  decision  makes  the 
game  more  honest  in  that  it 
addresses  concerns  about 
players  feigning  injury." 

He  added:  >rWe  will  still 
have  no  more  than  six  players 
on  the  bench  for  international 
matches,  of  whom  two  still 
must  be  front-row  forwards. 

"An  individual  who  has 
been  substituted  will  not  be 
able  to  resume  as  a replace- 
ment in  the  event  of  injury 
except  in  the  case  of  a bleed- 
ing wound." 

• Two  complaints  have  been 
made  to  the  International 
Board  about  British  clubs 
refusing  to  release  star  play- 
ers. The  Irish  and  Canadian 
rugby  unions  have  both 
accused  British  clubs  of 
breaking  IB  rules  by  not  mak- 
ing some  of  their  interna- 
tional players  available  for 
their  countries. 


On  the  waterfront . . . the  outsider  James  Hunt  sets  the  pace  in  the  final  race  of  1976  on  the  track  at  Mount  Fuji  where  he  won  the  world  title  by  one  point 

Hill  ready  to  go  for  broke  at  Suzuka 


suggested  telling  the  press 
that  it  was  engine  trouble. 
“No  way,"  said  Lauda.  “It’s 
Just  total  bloody  stupidity 
out  there.  I’ve  chosen  to 
stop  and  I’ll  stand  by  that 
decision." 

Hunt  led  wwnmandingly. 
Then,  with  five  laps  left,  his 
McLaren  came  scuffing  into 
the  pits  with  the  left  front 
tyre  deflated.  Less  than 
half  a minute  later  Hunt 
rejoined  in  fifth  place,  un- 
certain where  he  was  in  the 
race  order.  Mario  Andret- 
ti’s Lotus  won.  ahead  of  Pat- 
rick Depailler's  Tyrrell 
with  Hunt  not  knowing 
when  he  had  finished. 

Then  he  saw  Teddy 
Mayer,  the  McLaren  team 
manager,  holding  up  three 
fingers.  "You’ve  done  it 
James,”  he  shouted. 
“You’re  third.  Yon’re 
world  champion.”  Those 
four  points  were  enough  to 
gain  Hunt  the  Formula  One 
crown  by  a single  point 
ahead  of  his  firtend  Lauda. 


The  IB  has  asked  the 
English  and  Welsh  unions  to 
respond  within  21  days. 

“Once  the  unions  have 
replied  we  will  set  a date  for  a 
hearing  — assuming  that  a 
hearing  is  necessary  — and 
ask  what  evidence  and  wit- 
nesses the  unions  wish  to 
present,"  said  Pugh.  The  IB 
refuses  to  name  the  dubs  but 
it  is  thought  that  the  Irish 
complaints  refer  to  several 
English  clubs  and  the  Cana- 
dian protests  to  a Welsh  side. 

Harlequins  have  two  Irish 
internationals,  Jim  Staples 
and  Keith  Wood,  and  Sara- 
cens have  the  Wallace 
brothers  Richard  and  Paul. 
The  Welsh  club  is  thought  to 
be  Bridgend,  who  have  three 
Canadian  internationals  on 
their  books.  Gareth  Row- 
lands, Chris  Michaluk  and 
John  Graf. 

London  Irish  recently 
refused  to  release  four  of 
their  international  players  to 
Irish  provinces  for  the  Heine- 
ken  Cup,  though  the  four  look 
set  to  defy  the  club  and  repre- 
sent their  respective  prov- 
inces after  all  Victor  Costello 
is  named  in  the  Leinster  team 
against  Llanelli  on  Saturday. 
Jeremy  Davidson  and  David 
Humphreys  are  on  the  Ulster 
team  sheet  and  Gabriel 
Fulcher  is  picked  for 
Munster. 

The  relevant  regulation 
states:  “A  union  has  first  and 
last  call  upon  the  availability 
of  a player  for  selection  and 
appearance  for  a national  rep- 
resentative team  or  national 
squad. 

"No  union  association, 
rugby  body  or  club,  whether 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  may 
inhibit,  prevent  or  render  un- 
available any  player  from 
selection,  attendance  and  ap- 
pearance in  a national  repre- 
sentative team  or  national 
squad  — including  training 
sessions  — and  any  player 
must  be  released  upon 
request  by  his  union." 


Sale  to  play  at  Old  Trafford 

SALE  have  made  a provi-  i term  deal  will  take  effect  froi 
sional  10-year  agreement  next  September. 


vsional  10-year  agreement 
with  Lancashire  County 
Cricket  C-iub  that  will  allow 
the  Cheshire  side  to  stage 
rugby  union  matches  at  Old 
Trafford,  writes  Robert 
Armstrong. 

This  season  three  Courage 
League  matches  — against 
Bath,  Saracens  and  North- 
ampton — will  be  played 
there  and,  provided  no  seri- 
ous problems  arise,  the  long- 


term deal  will  take  effect  from 
next  September. 

Sale  members  have  not  yet 
been  consulted  about  the 
ground-sharing  proposal  but 
it  is  understood  that  training 
sessions  will  be  held  and  club 
games  will  continue  to  be 
played  at  Heywood  Road  as 
usual. 

Sale  own  the  freehold  of 
their  ground  as  well  as  a 
training  pitch  which  is  worth 
around  £3  million. 
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Injured  Allenby  to  claim 
bonus  in  one-putt  farce 


Robert  allenby  is 

resigned  to  ending  his 
fairy-tale  European 
season  on  a note  of  absur- 
dity by  walking  on  to  the 
1st  tee  at  the  Volvo  Mas- 
ters, tapping  the  ball  with 
his  putter  and  walking  off 
with  np  to  £78.000. 

Such  a pantomime  seems 
likely  because  the  Austra- 
lian, who  recently  frac- 
tured his  breastbone  in  a 
car  crash,  must  show  at  the 
elite  Valderrama  event  at 
the  end  of  the  month  to 
qualify  for  his  bonus  for 
finishing  high  in  the  Euro- 
pean Order  of  Merit. 

Never  mind  that  he  will 
be  keeping  out  some  more 
able-bodied  if  lower-ranked 
player  from  the  season-end- 
ing money-spinner;  rules 
are  rules. 

' “I  don’t  think  it's  good 
for  golf  if  someone  prevents 
someone  else  from  playing, 
then  pulls  out  after  one 
shot,"  said  his  manager 
Andrew  Ramsey.  “But  it’s 
worth  a lot  of  money.  I 


Athletics 


spoke  to  Sen  Schofield  [the 
European  Tour’s  executive 
director]  about  tt  and  was 
hoping  that,  in  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances, 
Robert  would  be  allowed  to 
miw*  the  event  and  still  be 
eligible  for  the  bonus  pool. 

“But  the  rules  are  in 
black  and  white,  and  Ken 
said  his  hands  were  tied. 
It's  a really  difficult  situa- 
tion, but  Robert  wants  to 
finish  third  in  the  Order 


Allenby . . - pain  but  gain 


and,  if  it  means  hitting  just 
one  shot  — it  may  be  with 
his  putter  as  he’s  not  fit  to 
swing  a club  — that’s  what 
he’ll  do.” 

John  Paramor,  the  Tour’s 
director  of  operations,  said: 
“We  had  the  same  thing  in 
1991  with  Ian  Woosnam.  He 
had  a chronic  back  prob- 
lem, didn’t  play  at  Valder- 
rama and  didn’t  collect  bis 
bonus  money. 

“It’s  difficult  to  break 
precedents.  If  Robert  hits 
one  shot,  then  withdraws, 
it  would  be  rather  sad  but 
it’s  just  one  of  those  things. 
It’s  happened  before." 

■ Allenby  has  won  three 
times  in  Europe  this  year, 
earning  £456.803.  Costan- 
tino  Rocca,  Lee  Westwood 
and  Andrew  Coltart  can  all 
overtake  him  at  Valder- 
rama but,  with  bonus 
money  for  the  top  15,  Al- 
lenby would  still  collect 
£53,000  extra  if  he  drops  to 
fourth  or  £39,000  for  fifth 
— provided  he  taps  one  ball 
In  Spain. 


Nebiolo  forces  Games  delay 


Duncan  Mackay 


THE  organisers  of  the  1998 
Commonwealth  Gaines 
have  been  forced  to 
reschedule  the  track-and-field 
programme  because  of  the 
hard  ihift  taken  by  the  Inter- 
national Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  over  the  dates  of 
the  World  Cup. 

Primo  Nebiolo.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  IAAF,  told  the 
World  Calendar  Conference 
in  Dublin  yesterday  that  the 
Commonwealth  Games  Feder- 
ation had  decided  to  delay  the 
start  of  the  Games  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  bv  two  days.  In  feet 
the  IAAF  had  forced  the 
CGPs  hand. 

Nebiolo  Is  determined  that 
in  future  no  other  event  will 
be  allowed  to  take  place 
within  three  days  of  any 
meeting  organised  by  the 


IAAF.  The  World  Cup  in  Jo- 
hannesburg will  end  on 
September  13.  the  day  before 
the  track-and-field  pro- 
gramme was  due  to  start  at 
the  Commonwealth  Games. 

Any  athlete  who  missed 
South  Africa  to  compete  in 
the  Games  faced  suspension. 

Now  the  Commonwealth 
Games  will  begin  on  Septem- 
ber 16.  “I  am  extremely 
happy,”  said  Nebiolo.  "Our 
athletes  will  travel  on  . Mon- 
.day,  arrive  in  Kuala  Lumpur 
on  Tuesday  and  on  Wednes- 
day they  will  compete.1' . 

Nebiolo  has  taken  other 
measures  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  IAAF  meetings.  An 
even  more  far-reaching  one  is 
offering  prize-money  at  all 
world  championships  and 
world  cups,' starting  with  the 
indoor  championships  in 
Paris  next  March. 

He  is  also  preparing  drasti- 


cally to  restructure  the  grand 
prix  circuit  to  1998.  There 
will  be  28  events  next  year  be- 
ginning in  Melbourne  on  Feb- 
ruary 20  and  ending  at  Fuku- 
oka on  September  13  when 
almost  $4  million  (£2.6  mil- 
lion) in  total  prize-money  will 
be  awarded. 

However,  In  1998  there  is 
likely  to  be  a new  Super 
League  of  10  meetings  with 
each  event  paying  out  up  to  SI 
million.  •‘We  must  find  new 
ways  of  packaging  and  pre- 
senting the  circuit  so  as  to 
stimulate  the  public,  the  ath- 
letes, the  media  and  the  spon- 
sors ” saidNebiolo. 

• Ted  Turner,  the  founder  of 

CNN,  is  planning  a new  Good- 
will Games  for  winter  sports. 
The  International  Olympic 
Committee  was  yesterday  told 
that  the  media  magnate  wants 
to  stage  the  event  in  the  win- 
ter of  1999-HMO. 


Torrance  fails 
to  make  tee 
in  his  sleep 

Michael  Britten  in  Madrid 

SAM  TORRANCE  contrib- 
uted another  chapter  to 
his  catalogue  of  golf  "acci- 
dents" when  be  was  disquali- 
fied without  hitting  a shot  in 
the  Old  Pro-Am  here  at  La 
Moraleja  yesterday. 

The  Scot  was  ruled  out 
when  he  failed  to  appear  for 
his  scheduled  first  round 
j partnering  Manuel  Balles- 
teros, elder  brother  of  the 
Ryder  Cup  captain.  Instead  of , 
being  on  the  1st  tee  of  the 
No.  1 course  at  9.20am  Tor- 1 
ranee  was  stiff  in  bed.  ; 

Two  hours  earlier  Torrance 
had  answered  a wake-up  call  1 
from  the  driver  erf  his  hotel 
courtesy  car.  But.  having 
travelled  to  Spain  from  an  in- 
vitation event  in  Korea  last 
week,  he  promptly  nodded  off 
again  and  slept  soundly  until 
phoned  by  tournament  offi- 
cials to  tell  him  he  had  been 
disqualified. 

“If  he  had  arrived  within 
five  minutes  of  his  allotted 
start  he  would  merely  have 
suffered  a two-stroke  penalty 
but,  when  he  did  not  appear 
at  all,  we  had  no  option  but  to 
rule  him  out  completely," 
said  the  tournament  director 
Michael  Stewart 
The  accident-prone  Tor- 
rance, who  has  suffered  a va- 
riety of  foot  injuries  and 
sleep-walking  collisions  in 
recent  years,  confessed : “This 
time  I have  no  excuse  whatso- 
ever. I wasn't  jet-lagged.  I just 
overslept  It  has  happened  to 
me  before  because  I am  a very 
heavy  sleeper." 

The  43-year-old  Scot,  In 
every  Ryder  Cup  since  1981, 
might  well  have  struggled  to 
match  the  flying  start  of  the 
Spaniard  Pedro  Linhart  (65) 
and  the  Madrid  specialists 
Andrew  Sherborne  and  Mi- 
guel Martin,  who  both  had  67. 

Linhart  had  six  birdies  and 
sank  a nine-iron  for  an  eagle 
two  at  the  5th.  Sherborne, 
from  Bristol,  won  the  1991 
Madrid  Open  and  the  capital's 
1992  Spanish  Open  but  is  not 
counting  any  Ryder  Cup 
chickens  yet  After  the  rival 
captains  Tom  Kite  and  Balles- 
teros bad  shot  71  and  72 
respectively  he  said:  ”1  am 
also  thinking  about  the  Ryder 
Cup  next  year.  I think  1 will 
go  down  to  Valderrama  and 
watch  it" 


Many  believe  golf  is  the  most 
challenging  game  on  earth... 


...now  you  canm 

Prove  it 


The  PGA  TOUR"  range  puts  you  on  the  tee, 
the  green  and  the  fairway  like  never  before, 
giving  you  a whole  new  golfing  experience. 

Featuring  real  PGA  TOUR  championship 
courses,  dotted  with  the  digitised  brilliance  of 


fourteen  real-life  pros,  the  PGA  TOUR  range 
gives  you  five  different  modes  of  play  and 
multiple  TV-style  views  to  bring  you  closer 
than  ever  before  to  the  pain,  sweat  and  glory 
of  the  PGA  TOUR. 
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denies 
gaining 
at  Spurs’ 


Ian  King 


THE  Tottenham  chair- 
man Alan  Sugar  yester- 
day angrily  denied  milk- 
ing the  club  after  announcing 
a controversial  £7.3  million 
one-off  write-down  of  player 
values  in  the  accounts. 

Sugar,  who  has  seen  the 
value  of  his  40  per  cent  stake 
in  Spurs  jump  from  £13  mil- 
lion to  more  than  £35  million 
in  the  past  year,  said  his  main 
challenge  was  to  make  Totten- 
ham “a  great  club  again"  and 
that  he  did  not  need  to  make 
any  money  from  It 
As  Tottenham  announced 
hill-year  pre-tax  profits  of 
£11.9  million,  against  £5.4  mil- 
lion for  the  same  period  last 
year.  Sugar  defended  the 
dub's  failure  to  sign  any  top- 
class  players  recently. 

Sugar  attacked  spiralling 
transfer  fees  and  said  Totten- 
ham had  to  act  responsibly  to 
shareholders  and  supporters, 
even  if  it  meant  ruling  out 
buying  players  the  dub  could 
cot  afford.  He  was  "bewil- 
dered" by  Alan  Shearer’s  re- 
cord transfer  to  Newcastle 
and  said  Tottenham  would 
never  spend  such  amounts  on 
players,  since  it  made  no  fi- 
nancial sense,  however  much 
silverware  was  won. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that,  if  Newcastle  write  down 
£15  million  over  five  years, 
then  if  we  believe  what  the 
papers  say  Shearer's  wages 
are.  it  could  be  costing  them 
£5.5  million  a season.  If  you 
win  the  Champions  League 
Tm  told  you’ll  get  no  more 
than  SB  or  £7  million.  So,  even 
if  you  win  everything  in 
sight,  there’s  still  no  way  you 
can  make  it  pay." 

Insisting  Spurs  would  not 
compete  in  the  transfer  mar- 
ket on  the  same  terms  as 
clubs  such  as  Newcastle. 
Manchester  United  or  Liver- 
pool, Sugar  accepted  some 
fans  would  be  unhappy  about 
the  policy  but  urged  them  to 
be  patient  “In  1992  this  dub 
was  down  the  Swanee  to  Mid- 
land Bank  to  the  tune  of  £11 
million.  I know  most  fans 
don’t  give  a monkey's  about 
Tottenham’s  finances  but 
they  would  do  If  they  saw  a 
big  red  Tesco  sign  on  their 
great  football  ground.” 

He  indicated  that  Spurs' 
manager  Gerry  Francis  had 
money  to  spend  on  players 
and  said  there  were  “four  or 
five  balls  in  the  air".  But 
recalling  Tottenham’s  experi- 
ence with  JQrgen  Klinsmann 
and  Gica  Popescu,  he  ruled 
out  buying  into  the  “new 
wave  of  out-of-contract  super- 
stars  who  come,  conquer  and 
go”.  He  added:  “What  my 
manager  wants  to  buy.  he  can 
have.  The  outlook  is  quite 
good  and  we  will  be  bitterly 
disappointed  if  we  don't  get 
into  Europe  next  year.’’ 

Spurs  shares  closed  3V*p 
lower  at  438p. 


Soured  by  Sugar,  page  14 


SCOTS  OUT  OF  LUCK  ON  OPENING  DAY  OF  DUNHILL  CUP 
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run  and  run 


Vincent  Hanna 
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Bournemouth  is 

ftiTI  of  eharmlng 

women  of  mature  age 

find  ynnng  mm  In 

blue  suits.  They  did  not  want 
to  talk  about  sport.  "John 
Major  knows  pH  about sport,” 
said  Daphne,  who  was  next  to 
me  in  the  queue  at  the  secu- 
rity hut,  “we  are  all  behind 
him  on  sport.  The  BBC  pre- 
tends we  are  split  but  we’re 
not" 

She  seized  my  arm:  “Do  you 
think  it’s  hopeless?"  “Poli- 
tics," I said,  “is  a game  of  two 
halves.”  George  from  the  East 
Midlands  became  animated: 
“Yes,  if  there’s  a penalty 
shoot-out,  John  Major  win 
take  the  kicks.  HeU  pop  the 
ball  over  the  bar,  don’t  you 
worry.”  "Good  point,”  I said. 
“No.  three  points,  old  boy,” 
beamed  George,  and  how  we 

laughed. 

I asked  them  if  they  knew 
the  Sports  Minister  and  they 
said  yes  they  did:  It  was  . 
Sebastian  Coe.  I went  to  find 
Him  Coe  is  not  the  Sports  Min- 
ister; that  Is  Iain  Sproat,  and  I 
promise  not  to  make  up  any 
more  jokes  about  him.  He  has 
a difficult  job.  He  has  no  bud- 
get and  works  for  Virginia 
Bottomley.  If  he  has  a good 
idea,  his  boss  pinches  it. 
Sproat  is  lucky  In  that  the 
Prime  Minister  now  and  then 
lets  him  pose  for  photographs 
with  him. 

Coe  is  now  a whip  ami  Is 
supposed  to  come  out  only 
after  dark  and  say  nothing  in 
public.  So,  out  of  respect  for 
him,  may  I make  it  clear  that 
when  he  spoke  tome  at  the 
Highcliff  Hotel  I was  some- 
where else. 

You  know  that  story  about 
the  ravens  in  the  Tower  of 
London:  if  they  ever  fly  away 
the  sun  will  set  on  Margaret 
Thatcher.  Something  like  ■ 
that  Well.  Coe  is  a sort  of 
raven.  He  set  a world  record 
for 800 metres  in  Oslo  in  July 
1979,  two  months  after  the 
Tories  took  power.  He  lowered 
it  to  I min  41.73sec  In  1981  and, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Messrs 
Cruz  and  Kipketer,  holds  it  to 
this  day.  Coe  became  an  MP  in 
1992  and.  curiously,  bis  origi- 
nal world  record  marks  the 
life  span  of  this  Government 
My  plan  was  to  write  about 
sport  and  the  Conservative 
Party  but  all  they  talk  about  is 
sport  in  the  Conservative 
Party.  You  bear  the  odd  politi- 


Driving  ahead  . . . but  Jarmo  Sandelin  of  Sweden,  using  a 54-inch  driver,  enjoyed  a generous  rub  of  the  green  in  the  closing  stages  of  his  deciding 
match  against  Scotland’s  Colin  Montgomerie  (below)  photographs:  oamd  cannon  (Sandesn)  and  stbjhb<  munoay 


O’Meara  has  St  Andrews 
reeling  — until  the  1 7th 


n.,llr—  just  Welded  on  to  the  road. 

David  Davfos  at  St  Amjr&wa  his  to  ^ 

green,  his  fourth  was  five  feet 

N THE  first  round  of  short  and.  now  demoralised. 
Dunhill  Cup  matches  he  missed  that  as  welL 
Mark  O’Meara  had  eight  In  general  terms  the  favour - 


I Dunhill  Cup  matches 
Mark  O’Meara  had  eight 
consecutive  birdies  here 
yesterday,  a run  later  ex- 
tended to  10  in  12  holes.  The 
39-year-old  American  was 
threatening  almost  all  the 


one  side  enjoyed  the  run  of  the 
ball  yesterday  it  was  they,  and 
particularly  Jarmo  Ranripifri  in 
his  deciding  match  against 
Montgomerie: 

“Oh  my  God,  it’s  going  to  be 


ites  all  won  although  Scot-  one  of  those  days,"  thought 


land,  the  defending  champi- 
ons, lost.  Stuck  with 
opponents  who  actually 
turned  up.  they  were  beaten 


scoring  records  in  the  book  by  Sweden  on  the  last  green 
before  the  infamous  Road  in  the  last  match  of  the  day. 


Hole  intervened.  Such  is  medal-matchplay 

Unfortunately  for  him  but  that  no  sooner  had  the  last 
fortunately  for  golfing  sanity,  Scottish  putt  been  left  short 
that  17th  hole  cost  him  a than  righteous  indignation 


Sandelin  as  he  watched  as  the 
Scot  birdie  the  first  three 
holes.  It  was  indeed,  but  not 
the  way  the  Swede  envisaged. 
He  was  still  two  behind  at  the 
turn,  but  birdled  the  nth  and 
12th  holes  and  went  ahead, 


that  no  sooner  bad  the  last  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
Scottish  putt  been  left  short  with  an  outrageous  birdie  at 


double-bogey  six  and  he  was 
left  with  a mere  63  on  his 
card,  nine  under  par.  The 
course  record  of  62  — set  by 
Curtis  Strange  at  this  event 
in  1987  — thus  survived,  as 
did  any  thought  of  a 59.  which 
would  surely  count  as  a dese- 
cration of  the  blessed  links. 

O’Meara  duly  led  his  Amer- 
ican team  to  victory  over 
Italy,  beating  Costantino 
Rocca,  who  has  also  experi- 


! began  to  be  heard.  “We  were 
1 11  under  par  for  the  three 
matches,”  said  one  Scottish 
voice.  “They  were  10  under, 
and  tee  lost" 

Another  Scot  pointed  out 
that  if  the  five-under  Andrew 
Caltart  had  been  playing  the 
four-under  Patrik  Sjoland. 
and  the  three-under  Colin 
Montgomerie  had  been  play- 
ing the  two-under  Peter  Hedb- 
lom,  the  Scots  would  have 


the  16th. 

"I  tried  to  draw  my  second 
shot  but  I hit  a straight  fade." 


from  now  until  Christmas 
and  not  hole  it  again.  It 
turned  that  potential  six  into 
a birdie  three. 

”1  just  don’t  know  how  to 
describe  that  sort  of  thing," 
said  Montgomerie,  straining 
to  be  professionally  polite. 

At  the  18th,  with  a 12-footer 
that  had  to  go  in  to  take  the 
game  into  extra  holes,  he 
committed  the  ultimate  sin  of 
leaving  the  ball  short  and 
now  Scotland's  fate  depends 
not  only  on  them  winning 
their  remaining  games  3-0, 
but  on  Sweden  giving  them  a 
helping  hand. 

England  were  the  only  team 


explained  Sandelin,  who  was  to  win  3-0  yesterday  while 
shouting  "Fore!"  as  soon  has  Ireland  beat  Wales,  despite  a 


he  hit  it.  “I  thought -it  was  go- 
ing out  of  bounds."  Montgo- 
merie confessed:  *‘I  was 
thinking  what  I’m  sure  he 


dangerously  distracted  an- 
chor-man. Padraig  Harring- 
ton. He  beat  an  out-of-form 
Philip  Price,  who  took  74,  but 


was  thinking:  that’s  a six.”  will  need  to  concentrate 
But  the  wind  kept  the  ball  just  rather  harder  in  the  ftiture. 


in  bounds,  and  in  a place  from  "Every  bole  has  a score- 


r I 


where  the  Swede  could  putt  it  board."  said  Harrington,  “and 


enced  triumph  and  disaster  prevailed.  “Eleven  under,” 


on  this  course.  O’Meara  had  mused  Montgomerie,  “would 


only  10  putts  on  the  front  have  beaten  most  teams.’ 


nine,  but  his  six  at  the  17th 
was  a classic.  His  second  shot 


The  Swedes  won  this  event  in 


He  did,  of  course,  from 
what  Sandelin  thought  was  90 
metres  and  Montgomerie  esti- 
mated to  be  110  feet  The  putt 
had  10  feet  of  break  in  it  and 


1991.  but  it  has  to  be  said  that  if  I the  Swede  could  stand  there 


1 was  looking  at  all  of  them.  1 
finished  up  trying  to  play 
match  play  and  stroke  play 
and  also  the  two  games  in 
front  of  me.  It’s  not  a good 
idea.” 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,781 


Set  by  Custos 


Ruddies  County  Riddles. 

No.  12.  Change  for  f he  Beffer 


Pa  tar,  Janet  aid  Johe  had 
arreigad  to  Beat  op  with 
*awra  I other  lay  Bankers  of 
their  local  village  cricket 
tean  te  watch  highlights  from 
an  onthiiiastie  anatenr  video 
if  their  la  tort,  greatest 
■id -season  natch. 

Lika  any  thooghffal  hosts 
catering  far  grown-ap  tastes 
they  decided  te  get  ia  a basic 
stock  of  flanirsMM  Reddles 
County  in  convenient  caas. 

They  also  agreed  as  friends  do, 
to  share  the  expease  aad  each 
chipped  ie  a tenner  te  the 
kitty.  Jehn  ninnteered  to  pop 


round  to  the  Off  Licence  on 
their  behalf. 


After  he'd  left  laden 
ifith  ale  the  Manager  of  the 
Off  Licence  realised  he’d 
overcharged  hin  by  £5.  To 
reetify  the  situation 
immediately,  be  gave  bit 
nan  assistant  5 pannd  eeins 
tod  instructed  bin  to  mu 


with  the  troth  kept  2 pound 
eeins  far  binself  and  retained 
3 pennd  coins  te  Jehn. 

Unsuspecting  Jehu  thanked 
him  and  re  tamed  £1  each  te 
Peter  and  Jamas,  keeping  £1 
for  binself.  In  effect  this 


PI 

; I'B'S  -4  « 

kwiSsS 


neant  that  the  3 friends  had 


after  John  and  retero  the 


cnrract  change. 

The  assistant  who  was  on 
probation  (in  wore  senses 
than  one}  canghf  up  with 
Jnbn,  explained  the  situation 
bat  being  a little  eeoaonical 


expended  £9  aaeh  and  the 
shitty  assistant  bad  lieked  £2. 

Tbe  strange  thing  is 
this  £9  multiplied  by  3 = 
£27.00  pins  £2  that  was 
misappropriated  - £29.00. 

What  happened  to  tbe 
ether  £1? 


1 Makes  comfortable  in  cot, 
say,  and  eats  heartily  (5,2) 
S Fugitive,  ’erculean,  running 
free  round  about  (7) 


YWi 
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a sporting  arbitrator?  (5,3,7) 

10  Ore  protected  by  a gun,  back 
in  a marshy  pine  forest  (5) 

11  Drug  injector  found  in  ocean 
vessel  (9) 

12  tt%  a fag  having  to  call  round 
scouring  grate  (9) 

14  Love  to  walk  round  the 
verandah  (5) 

15  Works  doggedly  making 
record  in  ship  (5) 

16  Fool  one  couple,  American, 
being  diligent  (9) 

18  Denseness  revealed  by  a 
stupid  grin.  once,  about  one 
0) 

21  Muslim  prince  to  seize  in  end- 
less awe?  The  opposite  (3 


22  Marries  young  men  about 
the  East  followed  by  drink 
to  cure  sailor  (5 .2,3, 5) 

23  Peg.  given  notice,  tittered  (7) 

24  Amendmentofeariyedltion 

used  in  courses  (7) 

Down 


1 Emaciated  cat  roils  over, 
about  to  bite  nastily  (7) 

2 Last  chance  for  bargains? 
Head  of  company,  forfeiting 
profits,  swallows  beer  (7-4,4) 

3 Sauce,  a Brother's  stimulant 
derived  from  a tree  (9) 

4 Biblical  character,  one  broinht 
up  to  be  busty  active  (5) 

5 Cats  among  the  ranks, 
showing  boisterous  nature  (9) 

6 Noisy  stream  causing  ruffle  (5) 

7 Have  a steaming  bath  and 
land  In  trouble  (3,4,3,5) 

s The  first  person  heard  to 
fall,  bringing  a tear  to 
Shakespeare  (3-4) 
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en,  sitting  a lot  (9) 

15  Kitchen  utensil  requiring 
craft  with  a French 
connection  (7) 

17  Cry  before  start  of  drin  kin 
having  become  temperate 

19  Girt  who  sounds  hopeful. 
(5) 

20  ..  .She’s  to  some  extent 
above  the  law  (5) 
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